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ed the troubled attention of the 
country to the possibilities of a 
class war in America. The bomb 
exploded in Union Square, New 
York, by a young, half-baked anarchist, a few 
days ago; the alleged attempt of a lad of 
nineteen to assassinate the chief of police of 
Chicago; the further effort to destroy Gen- 
eral Bulkley Wells, in Telluride, Colorado, 
with a bomb placed under his bed; the march 
of the unemployed upon the City Hall in 
Philadelphia and their dispersal by the po- 
lice; the letter of President Roosevelt calling 
for the suppression of an anarchist paper in 
Paterson, N. J.; his special message to Con- 
gress on the subject of legislation against 
anarchists, and finally the statements, con- 
strued as threats, made by Mr. Gompers, 
head of the Federation of Labor, to a com- 
mittee of Congress, telling what will follow 
the refusal of certain legislation in behalf of 
the cause of labor—all these things are evi- 
dently getting on the nerves of a large part 
of the public and causing a rather futile and 
hysterical discussion in the press. 
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| = explosion of the bomb in Union 

Square was disastrous only to the 
would-be bomb-thrower and one bystander; 
but coming as an incident at the close of an 
attempt to hold a socialist meeting in defiance 
of the police, the reverberation has reached 
all parts of the country. An anemic, sickly 
and idealistic Russian, giving his name as 
Seelig Silverstein, had been reading socialist 
and anarchist literature until it went to his 
head. He is represented as a good-hearted 
young fellow who, meeting a friend a few 
days before who was in distress, had gone 
into a hallway, removed his shoes and given 
them to the friend, and then walked home in 


his stockinged feet. He had “notions” that 
caused quarrels between him and the rest of 
his family. He became a member of the 
Anarchist Federation of America, and, being 
treated harshly by the police one day, he 
went home and made a bomb. He took a ball 
from the top of a brass bedstead, half filled i 
with nails broken in two, put nitro-glycerin 
on the nails and gun-powder on the nitro- 
glycerin, then put in a short fuse, and waited. 
The attempt of the socialists to hold a mass- 
meeting gave him an opportunity, but his 
nerves played him false. In his excitement, 
in trying to light the fuse with his cigarette, 
he inserted the light in the wrong hole, and 
the immediate explosion that followed killed 
the man by his side instantly and frightfully 
maimed Silverstein. 





O evidence has been found that Silver- 
stein’s act was the result of a conspir- 
acy; but the fact was disclosed that he was 
a member of a national organization of an- 
archists, whose treasurer is Alexander Berk- 
man, the man who served a term in the peni- 
tentiary for an attempt to kill Mr. H. C. 
Frick a number of years ago. The disclosure 
of this national organization was preceded by 
other disquieting news of unusual activity in 
what may be called the anarchistic headquar- 
ters for America—Paterson, New Jersey. 
The mayor of Paterson, Andrew McBride, 
wrote to President Roosevelt, asking his aid to 
suppress an anarchistic paper, La Questione 
Sociale. “I appeal to you,” he wrote, “a 
mayor of a law-abiding community, proud o 
their kinship With the American people, fo: 
your forceful influence. Relieve u: 
by excluding from the United States mail: 
this publication and you will earn the deepes 
gratitude from a thankful people.” Th 
President directed the postmaster-general t 
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Copyright, 1908, by Vander Weyde, N. Y. 
THE CHIEF OF THE ANARCHISTS 


Even the anarchists have leaders and this is 
Alexander Berkman, who holds the only office, that of 
treasurer, in the Anarchist Federation of America. 
He spent a number of years in prison for an attempt 
on the life of Henry t Frick after the Homestead 
riots. 


AN ANARCHIST BOMB 


Bombs are made of all sorts of material. This one, 
confiscated by the New York police before it hurt 
anybody, is made of plaster of Paris. The fluffy stuff 
on top is the fuse. 


exclude the paper from the mails, and wrote 
a note to Attorney-General Bonaparte asking 
him to ascertain whether it was possible to 
prosecute criminally the men who had been 
engaged in sending the paper out. “They 
are, of course,” said the President, “the ene- 
mies of mankind and every effort should be 
made to hold them accountable for an offense 
far more infamous than that of any ordinary 
murder.” The articles in the paper to which 
the President’s attention had been called ad- 
vocated murder by dynamite, especially the 
murder of enlisted men of the U. S. army 
and police officers, and the burning of the 
houses of private citizens. “No law,” said 
the President, “should require the postmaster 
general to become an accessory to murder by 
circulating literature of this kind.” The At- 
torney General replied that there was no fed- 
eral law under which criminal prosecution 
could be made through the federal courts, and 
the President, in a special message to Con- 
gress, April 9, asks for such legislation. 


Mest people know by this time that the 
anarchists and socialists are, in their 
theories, as President Hadley among many 
others has pointed out, as far apart as the 
poles. The chief objection urged by Secre- 
tary Taft, for instance, against the social or- 
der desired by the socialists is that it would 
be the negation of individual enterprise and 
responsibility. The anarchist program goes 
to the opposite extreme. It is “individual- 
ism run riot.” Moreover, the anarchists no 
less than the socialists profess to repudiate 
all forms of violence. Berkman, for instance, 
who tried to kill Frick, explains that he did 
that as an individual, not as an anarchist, in- 
cited thereto by his personal feelings, not by 
his social philosophy. Government, he claims, 
is violence. Compelling a man to obey a law 
he does not approve, by means-of the police, 
the courts, the army, is violence. Anarchy is 
against violence, and is no more responsible 
for the bomb-throwing in Union Square or 
the killing of a king than for the murder of 
Stanford White. “It does not teach violence, 
because it does not recognize the right of one 
man to tell another what to think or do in 
anything.” 


‘TBE socialist leaders are equally strong in 


their protestations against violence. 
“Socialism,” says one of their leaders, Morris 
Hillquit, “does not seek to destroy civiliza- 





ANARCHIST BOMBS AND SOCIALIST THEORIES 


tion or to abolish the modern industrial and 
political system. It merely strives for the 
nationalization or socialization of all impor- 
tant industries and the collective public own- 
ership of the necessary instruments upon 
which such industries are based—the land, 
mines, railroads, factories and machinery.” 
Mr. Hillquit and Robert Hunter and the 
other socialist leaders in New York resent 
the idea that they should be held responsible 
in any degree for Silverstein’s bomb, and de- 
clare that, in fact, such occurrences impede 
their propaganda. They are emphatic in the 
assertion of their peaceable and law-abiding 
intention in trying to hold the Union Square 
meeting. Robert Hunter, who admits that he 
tried to make a speech after being told by the 
police that it would not be allowed, defends 
his course on the ground that the federal con- 
stitution guarantees the right of citizens to 
peacefully assemble and the right of freedom 
of speech. He quotes also the state Consti- 
tion, which says that “every citizen may free- 
ly speak, write and publish his sentiments on 
all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right”; and “no law shall be passed 
abridging the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble,” etc. On the basis of these deliv- 
erances, he claims that “the police had no 
right to prevent the assembly; they had no 
right to charge the crowds; they had no right 
to be lawless themselves.” He charges them 
with “incredible brutality,” some of them be- 
ing “as fanatical and fiendish as Cossacks,” 
tho he admits in the next sentence that he 
does not know if any of the spectators—there 
were something like 50,000 of them according 
to newspaper estimates—were seriously in- 
jured. “It is to be profoundly regretted,” he 
adds, “that the police saw fit to break up what 
was intended to be a peaceable assembly.” 
He admits his efforts to defy the police, but says 
he wanted to make a test case for the courts. 


T same claim of peaceable intentions 

was formally made also by the General 
“The Un- 
employed Conference and the labor organiza- 
tions represented in it,” says the committee, 
“have conducted themselves in a law-abiding 
and orderly manner in all matters concerning 


Committee of the Socialist Party. 


the proposed demonstration.” The commit- 
tee goes on to accuse the police of “unlawful 
and tyrannical conduct,” “calculated to breed 
lawlessness, violence and anarchy.”* Some of 
the socialists even charged that the police and 
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THE BOMB THROWER’S CARD OF MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE ANARCHIST FEDERATION 


the bomb-thrower had formed a conspiracy 
for the sole purpose of discrediting the social- 
ists. This method of accounting for what 


THE GAS-PIPE BOMB 


Made from a small gas-pipe and filled with slugs 
(seen in the picture), it is inserted in the hole left 
in a door after the knob is removed. The assassin 
lights the fuse from the outside and the explosion 
occurs inside the door. This is one of the bombs 
confiscated by the New York police. 
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happened closely resembles that pursued in 
the case of the murder of ex-Governor Steu- 
nenberg and the other crimes confessed to 
by Harry Orchard. The capitalists, so the 
socialist papers have persisted in saying, hired 
Orchard to commit the crimes in order to dis- 
credit the Western Federation. This expla- 
nation, needless to say, receives no acceptance i 
in the press at large. “These Socialists,” says 
the Chicago Tribune, “who grasp at the op- 
portunity to make windy speeches at open air 
meetings know that anarchists will be there 
ready to make trouble. They know that there 
may be a bomb thrown as there was at the 
Haymarket. Yet they insist on playing with 
fire, but when something serious happens dis- 
claim all responsibility with an air of injured 
innocence and blame the police.” The Den- 
ver Republican takes much the same view. 
It says: 

































“Socialism is revolutionary in its purpose and 
character, and its advocates can find no shelter 
behind the assertion that the men who throw 
bombs are essentially anarchists rather than so- 
cialists. Altho socialism and, so called, ‘philosoph- 








A WAITING GAME. ical anarchy’ are diametrically opposed to each 

de - : : other in their theories of government, socialists 

a 7 A a tan a welcome anarchists into their ranks and accept 
Wait till you’ve grown a bit, my beauty, and you'll their support, whether it be of money or of votes. 
get a bigger mouthful!” They are both against the existing order. They 
—London Punch are both revolutionary, and both destructive in 
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THE SOCIALIST DEMONSTRATION IN UNION SQUARE 
. 


_As the police forbade a meeting in the Square without a permit, the crowd of socialists, unemployed and 
sightseers circled round and round the Square until driven finally into side streets. 





THE DEMONSTRATION IN UNION SQUARE 








WHEN THE SOCIALISTS 


SANG THE MARSEILLAISE 


When the socialist speakers tried to speak in Union Square without a permit, the police drove the crowds 
down into the side streets, and the defiant strains of the celebrated song of the French Revolution, now the 
national anthem of France, ascended from throats hoarse with angry emotions. 


their aims. This is why they combine, and so 
long as their community of interest continues, 
the advocates of neither theory can claim exemp- 
tion from moral responsibility for the overt acts 
and criminality of representatives of the other.” 


REFERRING to the point made by Mr. 

Hunter that the state constitution pro- 
vides that “no law shall be passed to restrain 
or abridge the liberty of speech or of the 
press,’ the New York World remarks that 
this would not give it the right to set up its 
printing presses in Union Square and issue 


a newspaper there. “Neither,” it goes on to 
add, “does liberty of speech or the right 
peaceably to assemble permit any body of citi- 
zens to hold a meeting anywhere on public 
property in defiance of the official custodians 
of that property. In the absence of express 
permission a meeting of the unemployed or 
of the employed would have quite as much 
constitutional authority to take possession of 
the Public Library or the Hall of Records as 
of Union Square.” The New York Times 
insists that Robert Hunter and his kind are 
the real promoters of bomb-throwing, since 
they sow the seeds of discontent and implant 
ideas subversive of law, justice and order. 
Socialism and anarchism, it thinks, “are one; 
if not in heart and purpose, at least one in 
the effects they produce and the fruits they 
bring forth,” and “there is no place for these 
teachers and these teachings in this republic.” 


HERE are not lacking, however, voices 
warning us against too sweeping denun- 
ciations and too broad inferences at this time. 
The New York Tribune questions the wisdom 
of the municipal officials in refusing permis- 
sion, especially after it had once been prom- 
ised, to hold the meeting in Union Square. 
“Certain it is,” remarks the Tribune, “that in 
London and Paris the authorities permit such 
demonstrations, and with no worse results 
than occur from the opposite policy in this 
city, tho the radical elements are more nu- 
merous and powerful abroad than here.” It 
goes on to add: 
“Like all the crimes of the anarchists, this one 


was without rhyme or reason. The bomb was 
to be thrown, no matter what the police did 





IN NEW YORK’S BUREAU OF COMBUSTIBLES 


The pile on the reader’s right consists of nothing 
more deadly than fire-crackers. But that on the left 
is a pile of bombs, mostly Black Hand bombs, con- 
fiscated by the police from time to time. 
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MOUNTED POLICE DISPERSING A CROWD 


_ When the situation in Union Square became threatening the mounted police rode into the crowds, on the 
sidewalks, and even up the steps of buildings, to scatter the groups and keep them moving. As to whether the 
police were unduly harsh in their work is a subject on which there is contradictory testimony. 


And it is this utter lack of reason which makes 
anarchy so hard to deal with. It is never possi- 
ble to anticipate its outbreaks, because it never 
has anything to gain by its crimes. It is pos- 
sible to guard against crime that is logical or 
that is moved by reasonable self-interest, but 
there is no logic in bomb-throwing. Every once 
in so often among the many men who brood too 
much over social disorders or talk too much 
over the coming revolution a man or a group of 
men suddenly determine to commit some strik- 
ing crime as a ‘protest’ against society. They 
kill a ruler who is no different from other rulers 
and who is absolutely sure to be succeeded by 
another like himself. They murder a priest at 
the altar not because he has ever done anything 
to offend them. They attack a chief of police 
for nothing that any one can find out. They 
explode a bomb amidst a number of innocent 
and unoffending men. They assert their opposi- 
tion to organized society, but none of these deeds 
affects or is even remotely likely to affect the 
organization of society. .They seem to be moved 
by a sort of vanity for reminding society with 
sensational publicity of its dangers and for show- 
ing now and then that their threats of revolution 
are not all empty air. On the problem of antici- 
pating and guarding against the moments when 
the incessant talk of ‘revolution’ indulged in not 
by the anarchists alone will lead hotheads or 
vain fools to the use of dynamite, unfortunately 
this Union Square incident sheds no light.” 


W HEN it comes to the question of reme- 
dies, indeed, a striking futility seems 
to prevail in the general discussion. The 
commissioner general of immigration, Mr. 
Sargent, wants a new law passed requiring 
immigrants to present certificates of good 
character as a condition of admission to this 
country. Secretary Straus fails to approve 


of that suggestion, because he thinks it would 
result in little else than a lively trade in 
forged passports. But he says that plans are 
being perfected, which he is not ready to dis- 
close as yet, for a more efficient way of weed- 
ing out dangerous immigrants. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger talks rather vacantly of bringing 
about “so stable and just a settlement of in- 
dustrial and economic conditions” as to 
“sweeten the lives of the submerged” and 
stop the breeding of anarchists. The New 
Orleans Picayune seems to say something, but 
doesn’t, when it observes that “the anarchist 
evil can be met in only one way, namely by 
firm and stern repression.” The New York 
Times admits that “there is no denying that 
we have reached something like a social crisis 
in the United States,” and it suggests, as its 
contribution to the discussion, that people in 
high places—that is to say the very rich—can 
assist in reaching a peaceable solution by 
awakening to a sense of duty and leading 
better lives! The New York Sun suggests a 
federal law making it a penal offence to have 
dynamite or other deadly explosives in pos- 
session, and giving the police the right to 
make domiciliary visits. This from the Sun, 
which is in a chronic state of hysterics over 
President Roosevelt’s extension of federal 
powers, is sufficiently startling. It admits, 
however, that the constitutionality of such a 
law is doubtful, and then suggests uniform 
legislation of that sort by all the states. The 
Boston Herald says oracularly that “disturb- 
ing agitation must be discouraged,” and 





A FUTILE DISCUSSION OF REMEDIES FOR ANARCHISM 


“there should be more appeal for a law- 
abiding nation and less effort to develop class- 
consciousness.” 


A“ of which, of course, gets us nowhere. 

“After the novelty of the sensation has 
worn away,” says the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, “we shall probably sink back to the 
old carelessness and the old tolerance, as we 
have so often done before.” But that attitude 
of tolerance, Mr. William Dudley Foulke 
thinks, is precisely the attitude to take so far 
as anarchistic utterances are concerned. He 
writes to the New York Evening Post, say- 
ing: “To prevent any one from speaking on 
behalf of anarchy is to give to the cause of 
anarchy the most formidable weapon it has 
ever possessed, a weapon even more danger- 
ous than the bullet of Czolgosz, for if our 
people were once to say to the anarchist, ‘You 
have no other means for the propagation of 
your doctrines except assassination,’ they 
would give him the first real excuse for his 
detestable crimes.” The Evening: Post en- 
dorses this sentiment unreservedly. We must 


467 


avoid the effort to punish a man for his be- 
liefs when he has committed a crime. The 


police method of treating anarchy as an aw- 
ful mystery makes it doubly fascinating. 
Post goes on to say: 


The 


“There is one way, and only one way, to com- 
bat it effectively, and that is by reason. If we 
cannot marshal arguments to destroy the falla- 
cies and the half-truths upon which the structure 
of socialistic and anarchistic theory rests, our 
case is hopeless. Argument with ignorant, hun- 
gry, and excited men is, obviously, a formidable 
undertaking, but still it is the only method in a 
free country like this. Certainly, the clubs of 
the police will never put sound ideas into people’s 
heads. And in particular our authori- 
ties, who are so often regarded as the visible 
embodiment of wealth and power, should,see to 
it that the poor and the weak are not denied ; 
hearing.” 


HE commissioner of police of New York 
City, Mr. Bingham, also has a remedy. 

He thinks he ought to have a fund of $100,000 
to establish a squad of secret police to cope 
with the anarchists. David Graham Phillips, 
the novelist and magazine writer, thinks that 


if Mr. Bingham would look into the secret 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE AMBULANCE 


The two victims of the bomb, 


the bomb-thrower himself and a bystander, 


lay side by side, the latter dead, 


the former terribly maimed, while the police waited for the ambulance, which has just arrived. 
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police systems of the big European capitals, 
he would be the first to oppose his own re- 
quest. In Paris, murders and robberies are 
more frequent than in New York, and the 
Apaches, gangs worse than our Black Hand 
gangs, “flourish all but unchecked.” Says 
Mr. Phillips (in a letter to the New York 
Times) : 


“Secret police have not stopped ‘anarchist’ out- 
iges in the Continent. Why should they here? 
Jo not the English and the Swiss manage that 
ort of insane best? Believing that to close 
iouths is to stop the safety valve, they permit 
ilk without limit. Then they treat the criminal as 
‘ common criminal. It seems to me we would 
do well to cease inflating that sort of criminal 
cranks as semi-political persons, and to deal with 
them as dangerous lunatics. I see no politics, 
no ‘grave menace to free institutions’ in the do- 
ings of ignorant, crazed creatures, issuing from 
dingy top rooms to run amuck with dynamite. 
It seems hysterical to me to take them so seri- 
ously, to call homicidal mania political propa- 
ganda.” 


HILE the discussion of methods is thus 
going rather impotently on, the an- 
archist paper, Mother Earth, edited by Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, flings 
forth words of high defiance. We quote 
from a recent number: 


“Anarchism is again to be annihilated. But 
how? Have the servants of our capitalists—the 
law-makers, judges and police—left anything un- 
done to accomplish that result? Have they not 
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usurped most arbitrary powers? Have not the 
courts virtually abolished the one-time safeguard 
of popular liberties, the right of habeas corpus? 
Are not the last vestiges of the freedom of the 
press being strangled by the Postmaster General 
and his adjutant, Comstock? Has not every po- 
lice pasha the power to veto the right of assem- 
bly? Is not every detective an infallible god who 
may without warrant attack peaceful citizens in 
their homes and drag them to court on the charge 
of ‘disorderly’ conduct? Is there any other coun- 
try in the wide world—Russia, Turkey and China 
not excepted—where every policeman assumes 
the authority to violate popular rights, as is the 
case in our glorious land? 

“The anarchists may serenely suffer themselves 
to be classed with criminals and denounced as 
enemies of society. Did not Christ die between 
two thieves on Golgotha? 

“The authorities may deport a few poor devils, 
but never anarchism: the spirit of liberty, of the 
highest aspirations of humanity—anarchy, whose 
genius is the triumph of man’s potential achieve- 
ments. To destroy that it were necessary to 
eradicate humanity, life itself.” 

* 


* * 


Washington that threatened at one 
time last month to have far graver 
results in developing a war be- 
tween classes than anything the 
socialists or anarchists have been able to ac- 
complish. The struggle is the result of a 
Supreme Court decision that has thrown 
something like a judicial bomb into the ranks 
of organized labor. The decision was ren- 


A SOCIALIST MEETING IN COOPER UNION 


The man speaking is Joseph Wanhope, 
Wilshire’s Magazine. 


round face seated at the end of the line on the reader’s left. 


the German socialist daily published in New York. 


formerly editor of the Chicago Socialist and now on the staff of 
The real Nestor of Socialism in the United States is, however, the elderly man with a 


It is Alexander Jonas, editor of the Volkszeitung, 





LABOR LEADERS AND THE SUPREME COURT 


dered in what is known as the Danbury hat- 
ters’ case. The opinion of the court, as unan- 
imously reached in that case, was that a com- 
bination of labor unions to destroy or restrain 
a business that is carried on as interstate com- 
merce is a violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law and subjects those entering into the com- 
bination to heavy penalties. The labor unions 
had organized a boycott upon a Danbury hat 
manufacturer. The contention of the attor- 
ney for the manufacturer was not that the 
labor unions themselves are unlawful—he ex- 
pressly disclaimed that position—but that the 
boycott was an attempt to destroy and did in 
fact destroy interstate commerce to a very 
appreciable degree, under the pretense of dic- 
tating the terms under which the manufac- 
turer may engage in such commerce; and was 
consequently an offense against the Sherman 
anti-trust law, which forbids combinations in 
restraint of interstate commerce. The Su- 
preme Court said: 

“The averments here are that there was an ex- 
isting interstate traffic between plaintiffs and 
citizens of other States, and that for the direct 
purpose of destroying such interstate traffic de- 
fendants combined not merely to prevent plain- 
tiffs from manufacturing articles then and there 
intended for transportation beyond the State, 
but also to prevent the vendees from reselling 
the hats which they had imported from Connec- 
ticut, or from further negotiating with plaintiffs 
for the purchase and intertransportation of such 
hats from Connecticut to the various places of 
destination. { the purposes of the com- 
bination were, as alleged, to prevent any inter- 
state transportation at all the fact that the means 
operated at one end before physical transporta- 
tion commenced and at the other end after the 
physical transportation ended was immaterial.” 


R. SAMUEL GOMPERS, head of the 
Federation of Labor, has construed this 
decision to mean that “every normal, peace- 
ful and helpful activity of the workers, 
whether exercised individually or in associa- 
tion, may be construed as a conspiracy or a 
combination in restraint of trade.” He and 
the labor unions he represents have demand- 
ed that Congress enact an amendment to the 
law expressly excepting from its operation 
“organizations or associations not for profit 
and without capital stock” and “arrangements, 
agreements or combinations among persons 
engaged in agriculture or horticulture made 
with a view of enhancing the price of their 
own agricultural or horticultural products.” 
In urging these amendments upon Congress, 
statements have been made that are a severe 





THE SOCIALIST WHO TRIED TO GET 
ARRESTED AND COULDN’T 


Robert Hunter shows the zeal of the new convert. 
At the socialist meeting in Union Square he tried 
to speak in defiance of the police in order to make 
a test case for the courts. The police, instead of ar- 
resting, rode their horses into the crowd and sent it 
scattering in all directions. Mr. Hunter has wealthy 
connections, and in spite of his boyish look (he is 
34) has a long and honorable record in charity work 
in New York and Chicago. 


arraignment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and which, coming from the 
largest and most influential body of laboring 
men ever seen in this country, present a sit- 
uation of great gravity. The memorial of the 
labor leaders runs as follows: 


“In the name of labor we now urge upon Con- 
gress the necessity for immediate action for re- 
lief from the most grave and momentous situa- 
tion which has ever confronted the working peo- 
ple of this country. This crisis has been brought 
about by the application by the Supreme Court 
of the United States of the Sherman anti-trust 
law to the workers both organized and in their 
individual capacity. Labor, and the people gen- 
erally, look askance at the invasion of the court 
upon the prerogatives of the law-making and 
executive departments of our Government. The 
workers feel that Congress itself must share our 
chagrin and sense of injustice when the courts 
exhibit an utter disregard for the real intent and 
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purpose of laws enacted to safeguard and pro- 
tect the workers in the exercise of their normal 
activities.” 


—_———. 


STILL more ominous note was heard 
from Mr. Gompers in the verbal argu- 
ment made by him before a sub-committee of 
the House judiciary committee. In response 
to a remark made by James A. Emery, secre- 
tary of the Citizens’ Industrial Association, 
who was before the committee antagonizing 
Mr. Gompers, the latter said passionately: 


“You hope that the unions will be driven out 
of business, but I tell you now that they will 
never go out of business. We ask for a law per- 
mitting us to remain actively and openly in the 
exercise of our reasonable rights, but, law or no 
law, we are going to remain. If Congress does 
not pass laws legalizing unions, granting ex- 
plicitly the right to strike, and in general a 
right to be active through organization in our 
own interests, there will spring up in this coun- 
try as our successors secret organizations, bound 
by oath to the service of the cause of labor and 
to the fight we have already waged. 

“Neither ukase nor injunction can drive us 
from this position. What we now enjoy—or 
what we enjoyed before the recent Supreme 
Court decisions—we enjoyed only after years of 
struggle. The workingman has undergone im- 
prisonment and gibbeting for his loyalty to his 
laboring brothers. And whatever happens, that 
cause will win. 

“Labor unions, when conducted in the open, 
when they have consent of law, are bound to be 
more careful, more conservative than any organ- 
ization bound by oath to eternal secrecy. And 
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TIME TO WAKE UP 


Will Congress heed the call or will he turn over 
for another nap? 


—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 
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that fact sounds the warning for the ears of Con- 
gress. We want our legislation.” 


Mr. Gompers proceeded further in the same 
strain. The law, if it stands as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, he said, “will cause a 
retrogression of fifty years” for the working- 
man. 


HE significance of all this lies not alone 
in the temper which these remarks dis- 
play on the part of Mr. Gompers and his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Gompers is usually a pretty well- 
poised individual. He has been for years the 
target for attacks by the socialists who have 
tried to capture the Federation of Labor and 
defeat him for re-election. In the West their 
efforts have been more successful than in the 
East. The radicals have for years had con- 
trol of the Western Federation of Miners, 
and the operations of that body, under the 
leadership of Moyer and Haywood, have be- 
come very widely and very unfavorably 
known. The Washington. correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican wrote over a 
month ago (March 14) as follows: “It is de- 
clared that the passage of the amendment, the 
bearing of which on combinations of labor 
has before been explained, is imperatively 
called for in order to allay unrest and to quell 
the rising tide of socialism. This view is 
based upon the assertion that the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court adverse to labor 
have engendered a dangerous spirit among 
the labor organizations, which is far more ex- 
treme in the West than is realized in the 
East, and which even the labor leaders like 
Gompers will be powerless to control unless 
their followers are pacified by speedy amend- 
ment of the Sherman law. In short, it is as 
a means of preventing possible menace to the 
foundations of society that the proposed 
amendment is to be put forward.” In the 
light of these facts, Mr. Gompers’s language 
is probably to be taken as a prediction of 
what others will in his opinion do, more than 
as a threat of what he will do. The predic- 
tion has been speedily verified. A few days 
later Mr. Haywood issued a call for a new, 
and, of course, more radical, national organi- 
zation of labor. 


(=ae= than Mr. Gompers and his asso- 
ciates have felt the gravity of the sit- 
uation and have shared in his apprehen- 


sions even 
amendments 


tho they canmot endorse the 
he asks legalizing the boy- 





THE CIVIC FEDERATION TO THE RESCUE 


cott. Last October, a trust conference 
was held in Chicago, under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation, of which 
ex-Mayor Seth Low is president. As a 
result of that conference, negotiations have 
been going on for several months between 
Mr. Low, Mr. Gompers, Chairman Jenkins of 
the House judiciary committee, Chairman 
llepburn of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and President 
Roosevelt. One result of the negotiations is 
the Civic Federation’s bill, introduced by Mr. 
Hepburn. Another result was the special 
message of the President, of March 25. The 
Civic Federation bill goes as far as the Presi- 
dent is willing to go and as far as Mr. Low 
will go to meet the demands of labor. But 
it does not undertake to make the boycott 
legal, and this is what the Federation de- 
mands. “Nothing should be done,” said the 
President in his message, “to legalize either 
a blacklist or a boycott that would be illegal 
at common law.” Seth Low’s argument for 
the bill before the congressional sub-commit- 
tee made this point equally clear. He said: 


“Laborers had no right prior to the passage of 
the anti-trust act to combine or to contract for 
the purpose of effecting a boycott or of injuring 
others, and the proposed amendment confers no 
such right. The only effect of the amendment 
is to provide that the anti-trust act shall not have 
the effect of preventing employes from exercis- 
ing their right to strike, that is to say, refusing 
to work, for any cause; or the right to combine 
or to contract with each other and with employ- 
ers for the purpose of peaceably obtaining from 
employers satisfactory terms, etc. The correla- 
tive rights of employers to discharge their em- 
ployes, and to combine and to contract with each 
other and with their employes are equally recog- 
nized. A boycott or a blacklist or a combina- 
tion or contract for the purpose of injuring others 
would continue to be as unlawful as at common 
law, and would continue to be in violation of the 
anti-trust act if in restraint of interstate com- 
merce.” 


M® GOMPERS has expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the Civic Federation bill. 
The requirement in the bill that any corpora- 
tion getting the exemption which it grants 
from the operation of the anti-trust law must 
first register with the bureau of corporations, 


is a provision at which he balks. He is re- 
ported to have expressed a preference for the 
law as it is to one requiring the proposed 
registration. He wants the boycott legalized, 
moreover, and President Roosevelt declares 
his unyielding opposition to that. The politi- 
cal results of this deadlock are awaited by 
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many with breathless interest. “Men who 
control capital as well as men who work for 
wages must combine,” Secretary Taft is re- 
ported to have said a few weeks ago in an 
address in Omaha. “There is no denying the 
fact that we must look forward to a gigantic 
controversy between labor and capital, hop- 
ing and trusting that it will be settled peace- 
fully. That controversy when it comes will 
decide once for all how capital and labor shall 
share the joint profits which they create.” 
From the tone of Mr. Gompers’s remarks, it 
looks as tho he had come to the conclusion 
that the time for that “gigantic controversy” 
had come. “The results of this terrifying 
campaign upon the nerves of our rulers,” says 
the Springfield Republican, “will be worth 
noting.” “The President’s declaration regard- 
ing a boycott,” says the Boston Transcript, 
“marking clear dissent from the position of 
Samuel Gompers, is at this time wholly cour- 
ageous.” 


UT it is not the labor men alone that mani- 
fest profound dissatisfaction with the 
Civic Federation bill and the President’s sup- 
port of it. The conservative press are op- 
posed to it on entirely different grounds, as 
another long step toward the centralization 
of power. All corporations doing an inter- 
state business would, in order to get advantage 
of the provisions of the bill, have to register 
with the bureau of corporations or, in the case 


MAKING LITTI.E PROGRESS 


Stop your kicking and go along. 
—Baltimore American. 
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of railroads, with the interstate commerce 
commission, and furnish such information re- 
garding their financial condition, their con- 
tracts and their corporate proceedings as the 
President may from time to time prescribe. 
The bureau or the commission would have 
thirty days to pass upon the application of any 
registered corporation to be allowed to enter 
- into a contract or agreement. No corpora- 
tion will be obliged to register or to file its 
proposed contracts, but, unless they do so, 
they will fail to receive the privilege granted 
in the bill of entering into trade or traffic 
agreements not in unreasonable restraint of 
trade. In other words, the bill would secure 
what the President and Secretary Garfield 
have been earnestly seeking for the last two 
years—a federal license of interstate corpora- 
tions, and federal control of their operations. 


ERE is where the more conservative 
papers refuse or hesitate to follow the 
President’s lead. The bill, says the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), would put “an enormous 
power” into the hands of an executive com- 
mittee. It adds: “Serious men in Congress 
may well pause in considering the extent to 
which all operations of government, rapidly 
being federalized, should be swung into exe- 
cutive department channels and currents.” 
The Pittsburg Dispatch, usually a supporter 
of the President, professes “extreme con- 
servatism on this subject.” The Philadelphia 
Ledger (Rep.) thinks the President has “lift- 
ed a load of apprehension from the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen” in his opposi- 
tion to the boycott, but thinks also that this 
registration policy must be “scrutinized with 
care.” The New York World quotes from 
a speech made in New Jersey by Mr. Taft 
the same day the bill.appeared in the House, 
as follows: “The strength of this country is 
in the fact that we do not have all the power 
at Washington; that the power does rest, a 
great deal of it, in forty-six different states. 
I tremble to think what this Government 
would become if everything was centred on 
the Potomac in the District of Columbia.” 
If the President’s “extraordinary program” 
goes through, The World thinks, “the coun- 
try would have good reason to repeat Secre- 
tary Taft’s warning and to regret that it was 
not heeded.” The New York Sun says: “We 
venture to assert that no such extraordinary 
and far reaching power has ever yet been 
conferred upon any single officer in the his- 
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tory of the American Government. Under 
such an arrangement the validity of every 
important trade combination would practi- 
cally be dependent upon the will and approval 
of the President of the United States.” The 
Baltimore Sun takes about the same view. 
“To give any President such power,” it 
thinks, “would be bad for the public, for the 
corporations and demoralizing to the Govern- 
ment. Congress should veto this recommen- 
dation. It is full of dangerous probabilities.” 
The New York Times opposes the bill for 
the same reasons and insists that all the Sher- 
man anti-trust law needs by way of amend- 
ment is the insertion of the one word “un- 
reasonable” before the phrase “restraint of 
trade” wherever it occurs, thus leaving to the 
courts, not to the executive department, to 
decide what is reasonable or unreasonable. 
The National Council for Industrial Defense, 
organized to fight the labor unions, pro- 
nounces the new bill “dangerous and diaboli- 
cal.” There is thus a merry triangular fight 
on hand that may have an important effect 
upon the whole future industrial development 
of the country, and may change the political 
situation very materially even before the na- 
tional conventions meet. 


* 
7 * 


=4 IGH and groan over it tho we may, 
2 we shall have to resign ourselves 
evidently to another general tariff 


discussion in the near future. The 

signs that it is coming are too cer- 

ve any doubt. One of them alone 
ought to convince any mind: Congressman 
Dalzell admits that revision is coming. Mr. 
Dalzell is the high priest of the ultra protec- 
tionists. He does not, even now, profess to 
see any need of tariff revision. But he ad- 
mits that public sentiment is in favor of it 
and he thinks that it will be wise to recog- 
nize the fact, and to enter upon the work of 
revision in a special session of Congress next 
spring. The Republicag presidential candi- 
dates are rapidly lining up for revision. Sec- 
retary Taft took the lead several months ago, 
before he went to the Philippines, in the open- 
ing speech of his presidential canvass, and he 
has followed it up with what some call a 
“radical revision plank” in the Ohio state plat- 
form. Vice-President Fairbanks, in a letter 
to the Republican state convention of Indiana, 
has declared for tariff revision to be taken up 
by an extra session, not of the next Congress, 





A LOUD CALL FOR TARIFF REVISION 


which may be Democratic, but of this Con- 
cress, called just after the presidential elec- 
tion. Speaker Cannon is brought into the 
procession by a declaration in favor of tariff 
revision, for which presumably he stands 
sponsor, adopted by the Illinois state conven- 
tion. Governor Hughes announces his views 
in favor of a revision “to be accomplished 
fairly, promptly, without logrolling, not in any 
sense aS a matter for political maneuvering, 
hut in the interests of the American people as 
a whole.” In Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 
New York and Massachusetts, the Republican 
state conventions have been putting them- 
selves on record, and the President calls for 
revision in his recent message. There are 
Democratic sniffs of disdain, it is true. “It 
looks now,” says the Atlanta Constitution, “as 
tho the same old hypnotic tariff reform prom- 
ises are to be invoked, with—who can guaran- 
tee otherwise?—the same results.” But the 
equally Democratic New York Times is con- 
fident that something is actually happening. 
“Not singly, but in battalions,” it says, “the 
supporters of tariff reform are advancing on 
the position so long and securely held by the 
protectionists.” 


TILL more significant are the words that 
are being hurled at the present tariff 
schedule by protected manufacturers them- 
selves. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, representing a membership of 3,000 
concerns, has been moving on Washington re- 
cently in behalf of a tariff commission, to be 
appointed at once, during the present session 
of Congress; and the lines on which the asso- 
ciation is calling for revision and the opinions 
it is expressing of our present schedule are 
such as to make an old-time protectionist pinch 
himself to see if he is really awake or suf- 
fering from a. nightmare. Writing in 
American Industries, H. E. Miles, chairman 
of the tariff committee of the association, 
says, for instance, that “for the first time in 
our generation state conventions are awake 
to the fact that protection must in fact ac- 
cord with its underlying principle or rule of 
measurement, to wit: Each and every tariff 
rate must measure the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad. of an article 
protected.” This single principle, actually 
applied, will, of itself, Mr. Miles thinks, revo- 
lutionize tariff-making and correct the “in- 
finite iniquities” of tariff legislation. “Where 


differences in cost of production here and in 
. 





THE STANCHEST STAND-PATTER OF THEM 
ALL 


When John Dalzell, Congressman from the Pitts- 
burg district, concedes that public sentiment requires 
a revision of the tariff, it is almost as good as re- 
vised. He now concedes it; but he still denies that 
public sentiment is right on that point. He has been 
a Congressman for twenty-one successive years. 


Europe are from nothing to thirty per cent,” 
he says further, “the tariff rates run from 
sixty to two hundred per cent.” This, be it 
remembered, comes from a man who speaks 
for protected manufacturers. “We wish to 
record ourselves as being protectionists of 
the old order,” he says elsewhere, “standing 
true to the original principles of that party 
of which we are the lineal and loyal descend- 
ants.” But the present tariff, he asserts in un- 
equivocal language, does not protect; it pro- 
hibits and defrauds. 


hw truth, no free trader ever used more se- 
vere terms in describing the Dingley tariff 
than this representative of 3,000 protected 


manufacturers used in an article several 
months ago in the North American Review. 
He does not find that the real principle of 
protection, as given above, has ever been ap- 
plied by our tariff legislators. Most schedules 
are made “in utter disregard of any such prin- 
ciple,” and with no reference whatever to the 
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WARMING UP TO IT 


The political parties have the same enticing bait hung up to make them hustle. 


difference in cost of manufacture here and 
abroad. In many cases this cost is multiplied 
“from five to a thousand times.” Ill-consid- 
ered protection of this sort “breeds irresponsi- 
bility and inculcates commercial immorality.” 
Here is another statement that, coming from 
the source it does come from, makes one 
gasp: “The total graft in the Dingley tariff 
in the ten years of its existence has amounted 
to not less than five billion dollars, or one- 











FAVORITE SON AND THE FAVORITE 
DOPE 


Joe Cannon doesn’t like the medicine, but if mama 
does he’ll take it anyway. 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 


—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 


half the total value of all the railroads in the 
United States, less their bonded indebtedness. 
It is a drain upon the many that only a mar- 
vellous prosperity has enabled them to en- 
dure.” By “graft,” Mr. Miles means, of 
course, money that has gone into the pockets 
of a favored few for personal and private 
gain as a result of the excessive rates. 


T HERE is no possibility of securing a tariff 
schedule on any scientific principle, Mr. 
Miles thinks, except by the establishment of 


a permanent tariff commission. In a speech 
supporting his bill for this purpose, Senator 
Beveridge recently pointed out the impossi- 
bility of securing anything but a chaotic sys- 
tem when the whole work of revision is left 
to a committee of Congress able to devote a 
few months to a subject requiring expert 
knowledge that comes only from years of 
study, and harassed by other legislative and 
political duties. It is not fair to the commit- 
tees, not fair to Congress, not fair to Ameri- 
can industries, not fair to the American peo- 
ple. The Senator quotes as follows from an 
article by Senator Vest, of Missouri, in which 
the latter relates in the Saturday Evening Post 
the experiences of the Senate committee that 
had charge of the Wilson-Gorman bill : 


“T look back now upon what occurred during 
the debate and conference on the Wilson-Gor- 
man bill as a nightmare, from the effects of which 
I have never recovered. 

“Before the conference ended three of the 
conferees had broken down under the constant 
strain to which we were subjected. Wilson 
was attacked by facial erysipelas, and in a few 
days afterwards I became a victim of the same 
malady. We sat opposite to each other, our 





JOHN A. JOHNSON’S CHANCES 














OUR SPRING CHICKEN 
—Briggs in Chicago Tribune. 


faces discolored by iodine and looking like two 
Indians painted for a war dance. 

“In a short time afterwards Senator Harris 
also went upon the sick list and told me subse- 
quently that he dated the failure of his health 
irom the effects of overwork and constant anx- 
iety incident to the struggle over the Wilson- 
Gorman bill of 1894. 

“Senator Jones was also stricken down with 
angina pectoris and was compelled to go abroad 
in order to obtain relief. I have myself never 
been able to recover from the exhaustive labor 
to which I was subjected during that terrible 
struggle.” 


When Germany revised her tariff, Senator 
Beveridge points out, she appointed thirty of 
the best fitted men in the empire, who spent 
nearly six years upon the work, consulting 
more than 2,000 experts. As one of the re- 
sults, Germany, with two-thirds of our popu- 
lation and one-nineteenth our area, exports 
more than a billion dollars worth of manu- 
factured products, while we export less than 
half a billion. Japan, France and other up- 
to-date countries follow the German plan. 
We do not; and the result is that nearly all 
our tariff classifications are more than a 
generation old; not one of them is systematic 
and accurate. There have been since the 
present law was enacted 600,000 disputes over 
‘lassifications, the decisions of the treasury 
filling seventeen large volumes and those of 
the courts many more. 
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ERY little change has come about in 
the presidential situation during 
the last month. The principal 
event is the open entrance into 

™ the field of Governor John A. 
Johnson, of Minnesota, as a _ candidate 
for the Democratic nomination, and the 
opening of Johnson headquarters in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. Altho the Governor 
himself refrains from uttering a word 
in opposition to Mr. Bryan, and declares 
his intention of supporting the latter if he 
shall become the nominee, there is a dis- 
tinct anti-Bryan note in the literature issu- 
ing from his headquarters in Chicago, and it 
is evident that his candidacy must develop, if 
not on the line of opposition to Mr. Bryan’s 
views, on the line of the inexpediency of his 
candidacy. “For months the party has been 
drifting toward an autocratic convention,” so 
runs a document sent to Democratic voters 
from the Johnson headquarters, “where a 
popular choice is to be subordinate to per- 
sonal will”; and it calls on Democrats to rebel 
against the “doctrine of despair” which such 
a policy means and not give up by “supinely 
acquiescing in any nomination which guaran- 
tees defeat.” 


ta a number of states political watchers think 

they discern an anti-Bryan movement 
gaining headway. Rhode Island Democrats 
have refrained from instructing delegates for 


him. The Democratic state conventions of 
New York and Massachusetts have adopted 
resolutions in favor of uninstructed delega- 
tions. Minnesota has instructed for Johnson 
and Delaware has instructed for Judge Gray. 
New Jersey is regarded as distinctly anti- 
Bryan, and Pennsylvania is expected to send 
an uninstructed delegation. The New York 
Times thinks it can count up 339 delegates 
who may go to Denver free to oppose the can- 
didacy of the “peerless one.” This would be 
three more than one-third of the convention, 
and according to Democratic rules two-thirds 
are required to nominate. “If the South,” 
says The Times, with dawning hope, “would 
do its duty by the Democracy in the States 
where convertions are yet to be held, he 
might be forced to withdraw his name before 
the assembling of the delegates at Denver.” 
But the ink was hardly dry on this forecast 
before one of the states on which the hope was 
based—North Dakota—had placed itself firm- 
ly in the Bryan column. There appears to 
most people but one chance that any other than 
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Mr. Bryan will bear the Democratic standard 
this year, and that is his own voluntary with- 
drawal when he has once demonstrated his 
power over the convention and assured him- 
self that no one hostile to his policy will be 
nominated if he withdraws. In that not un- 
likely event, Governor Johnson stands a good 
chance, probably, of entering into the succes- 
sion. But one difference of opinion has de- 
veloped between him and Mr. Bryan. He dis- 
tinctly states that he is “opposed to govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, state or na- 
tional.” Mr. Bryan is in favor of it, but in 
favor of it not as an immediate remedy, but as 


an “ultimate solution.” 
x 


* * 
mY a tie vote, the bills to put a stop 
eS to race-track gambling in New 
——“— York state were defeated in the 
x. ae ™ state senate, on the final vote, 
after having been passed in’ the as- 
sembly. One more vote in favor would have 
reversed the result. The death of Senator 
Franchot, whose support was assured, may be 
said to have caused the loss of the battle. All 
the Democratic senators but two voted against 
the bills. They needed just eight Republicans 
to give them the victory, and they got them, 
tho two of them had thereby to reverse their 
position on the final vote, under circumstances 
that will cast suspicion upon their motives for 
all time to come. A few Republican local 
bosses, Barnes, of Albany, “Mike” Dady, of 
Brooklyn, and John Sanford, the racing com- 
missioner, are supposed to have controlled the 
votes of four of the eight Republican senators. 
Governor Hughes, who has forced the fighting 
on these bills, has already announced that he 
will call an extra session of the legislature 
May 11, to consider this and other of his rec- 
ommendations which have been ignored, un- 
less the legislature changes its attitude before 
the close of the present session. 
Governor 


impossible to believe,” 


“Tt is 

Hughes remarked, in commenting on the 
defeat of the race-track bills, “that the people 
will permit the plain mandate of the Consti- 
tution to be ignored. The contest has not 


ended. It has only begun. It will continue 
until the will of the people has been obeyed.” 
And in a special message to the legislature he 
broadened the scope of his war by calling for 
a commission to investigate the facts relating 
to stock speculation “with the view to ascer- 
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taining the manner in which illegitimate 
transactions may be prevented and legitimate 
business safeguarded.” With the Governor 
thus active against race-track gambling and 
stock-gambling, with the President also call- 
ing for an investigation of stock-gambling, 
and with Police Commisioner Bingham calling 
for public assistance, outside the police de- 
partment, to help him close the gambling dens 
of New York City, the agitation against gam- 
bling in all its forms is fast assuming the pro- 
portions of a veritable crusade. In a public 
statement made since the defeat of the race- 
track bills, Walter Laidlaw, chairman of the 
Citizens’ Campaign Committee, having the 
fight against race-track gambling in charge, 
says that Mr. Belmont, president of the 
Jockey Club, told him personally that the bet- 
ting on the race-tracks has grown to the enor- 
mous amount of $45,000,000 annually. It is 
evidently going to require a crusade to end it 


* 
1* * 


teen battleships, the cheapest one 

costing $4,621,000, the costliest 

$7,677,000, has arrived on our 

Pacific coast and is slowly fighting 
its way along the most perilous part of its trip. 
The anarchists who were going to put bombs 
in the coal at Brazil and the Japs who were 
going to mine the straits of Magellan failed 
to materialize. The fleet arrived at Magda- 
lena bay with every ship in better condition 
than when it left Hampton Roads, according 
to the Admiral. There had been but six 
deaths on the voyage out of a total number of 
men and officers of nearly 14,000. But be- 
fore the perils of the California coast even 
the hardiest officer of the fleet must be trem- 
bling. San Diego, say the reports, “is mak- 
ing great preparations” to receive it. Los 
Angeles is ready to spend $50,000 in bombard- 
ing the officers and men: A grand banquet 
at the Alexandria Hotel, to cost $25.00 a 
plate, so runs the ominous dispatch, is one 
of the diversions projected for the officers, 
and a four-days round of festivities is to be 
given to the men. San Francisco, of course, 
will make a still more strenuous assault. The 
lid will be off, say the dispatches, and the 
latchstrings all out. And from the cities and 
the deserts of nearby states, from Tucson and 
Phoenix and Albuquerque and Santa Fe, an 
army of visitors are coming to the city by the 
Golden Gate to add to the hilarity of the oc- 
casion. “Even in the penitentiary at Yuma,” 





THE HUMILIATION OF DOCTOR HILL 


it is said, “the convicts are eager for any word 
they can get about the comings and goings 
of the fleet.” The ships must face these 
perils, too, without the redoubtable comman- 
der who has led them during their journey of 
2,000 miles. Admiral Evans was forced to 
copitulate to inflammatory rheumatism when 
reached Magdalena Bay, and surrendered 
-onditionally to the doctors, who whisked 
n away to the Paso Robles hot baths. 


\ V HAT a writer in The Review of Re- 
, views calls “the greatest naval cruise 
modern times” will not be ended at San 
ancisco. The unpleasant sneer of the New 
ork World that “the fleet will reach the 
icific coast in time for the early political 
impaign, and, if need be, may be kept there 
ntil the November election is decided,” is 
iown to be superfluous by the announcement 
iat on September 9 it will arrive at Mel- 
|ourne, Australia. It goes there, of course, 
response to an urgent invitation of Prime 
linister Deakin. It will go to Japan and 
( hina in response to other invitations. It will, 
i course, visit the Philippines, and will come 
lome by way of the Suez Canal, the Mediter- 
inean and the Atlantic. By the time it 
aches Australia, Admiral Evans will be on 


hat little grandson of his and with a right to 
ook back over a thrilling record that has 
carned for him the pride and affection of the 


I 
1 
the retired list, with leisure to play horse with 
l 
l 


whole nation. The fleet will be commanded 
after leaving California by Admiral Sperry, 
and, unless the present intentions of the ad- 
ministration are altered, will return home in- 
tact. 


* * 


RANSFORMED overnight from the 
comparative obscurity of his posi- 
tion as United States Minister at 
The Hague into the most conspicu- 

: ous member of any diplomatic 
corps in the world, David Jayne Hill, of New 
York, found himself at the approach of this 
iew month of May what it seemed some 
veeks since he could never possibly be—the 
ccepted ambassador-designate from the 
\Vashington of Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Berlin of William II. So much, if we may 
ccept the carefully worded assurance of our 
State Department, is “definitely official.” 
(he maze of time, place and personality in- 
volving the event itself remained indefinitely 


Copyright, 1907, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
THE ADMIRAL DESIGNATED TO BRING THE 
FLEET BACK TO OUR ATLANTIC COAST 


Admiral Evans will haul down his flag May 8, to be 
temporarily succeeded by Rear-Admiral Charles M. 
Thomas, who will turn the great fleet over July 6 to 
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unofficial in three irreconcilable versions. 
One dates back to last March when the United 
States government was apprised of Emperor 
William’s presumed hostility to Dr. Hill. A 
second story takes us as far back as Novem- 
ber, when our State Department was effusive- 
ly assured of Emperor William’s cordial lik- 
ing for Dr. Hill. Dating from the visit paid 
by Prince Henry to these shores over six 
years ago is yet a third account, concerning 
itself with the unfavorable impression made 
by Dr. Hill, then an assistant secretary of 
state, upon some Prussians in his Highness’s 
suite. No less bewildering than the tableaux 
in this diplomatic charade are the characters, 
of which there are two distinct sets. In the 
opening scene appears that charming descend- 
ant of President John Adams, the fluent and 
fascinating Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, whose 
responsibility for what happened in Berlin is 
incomprehensible to most Americans because 
they do not understand the rank and recog- 
nition conferred in Europe upon a lady with 
the coveted title of Ambassadress. The 
finale is a glimpse of Mrs. David Jayne Hill 
riding to market on her bicycle. 


MRE than five years have elapsed since 

the first coming to Berlin, in the capac- 
ity of American Ambassador there, of that 
brilliant chevalier of the Grand Cordon of St. 
Alexander Nevsky of Russia and Grand Offi- 
cer of the French Legion of Honor, Charle- 
magne Tower, whose inherited fortune of 


some eighteen million dollars is invested 
mainly in Pennsylvania coal mines. For an 
uninterrupted period extending over the past 
eleven years, this gentleman—eighth in de- 
scent from the Tower who settled in Massa- 
chusetts in 1637—has represented the United 
States in a diplomatic capacity at the great 
courts of continental Europe. ‘He is equally 
at home,” we read in the Paris Matin, “in 
the etiquet of the protocol and on the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine.” He is a great favorite 
with the Archduchess Valerie, who, according 
to our authority, was inconsolable at his 
transfer from Vienna to St. Petersburg, in 
which latter capital he speedily made himself 
so popular with the Czar that his promotion 
to Berlin was deemed a personal calamity in 
the whole grand ducal circle. Mr. Tower is 
said to live at the rate of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. He made a great hit as 
the Marquis de Lafayette in a recent masked 
ball at Potsdam. 
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ESS to any personal magnetism he pos- 
sesses himself, however, than to the 
genius displayed by his wife—styled by Em- 
peror William “the Von Moltke of society”’— 
in dazzling all the aristocracies of continen- 
tal Europe must the world ascribe, affirms the 
London Mail, that resurrection of the splen- 
dors of the reign of the sun-king which has 
been pre-eminently the work of the American 
Ambassador in Berlin. The Prussian nobil- 
ity form a caste entirely apart from the rest 
of society in Berlin. No wife or daughter of 
a great millionaire in Germany can dream of 
being presented to the Empress. Over this 
inaccessible world the sway of the wife of 
Charlemagne Tower has been undisputed for 
four years. This lady incarnates, as the 
Paris Gaulois, organ of monarchical policy in 
France, has it, “all that was glorious in the 
courtly womanhood that graced the reigns of 
our old regime.” The haughtiest members of 
his imperial Majesty’s military household 
ached to be asked to that lordly Prinzheim 
Palace in the Konigs Platz—a granite pile 
reared by a French courtier of a former 
German Emperor—in which lives Ambassador 
Tower on a scale of magnificence rivalling 
the ostentation of the Duke of Buckingham 
in the Paris of Anne of Austria. 


LL that is most exclusive in the terri- 
torial aristocracy of Prussia graced 

that flower ball in the American embassy at 
which Mrs. Charlemagne Tower dazzled Ber- 
lin under the semblance of a California lily. 
The hundred and ten ladies invited to this 
festivity, including the Crown Princess, ap- 
peared as one of the flowers, her imperial 
Highness assuming the aspect of the rose in 
innumerable petals of her favorite color, pink. 
On the fancy dress occasions for which the 
palace in the Konigs Platz speedily achieved a 
European celebrity, Ambassador Tower—vy- 
ing with the picturesqueness of William II as 
Frederick the Great—has appeared as Monte- 
zuma, as Christopher Columbus and as Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The culmination of the 
splendors was “the indisputably historical 
moment,” as the Paris Figaro deems it, when 
his imperial Majesty, in the uniform of his 
highest military rank, escorted Mrs. Tower 
down stairs and placed her at the right of 
his own chair in the dining-room. This was 
the first time any American representative in 
Germany had been accorded a privilege 
granted hitherto only to the personal repre- 





BERLIN’S TOWER OF GOLD 


sentatives of reigning sovereigns and not even 
then unless they were qualified by four quar- 
terings on their coats-of-arms. 


HE concatenation of circumstances to 
which this Tower era in the history of 
Prussian aristocracy owes its evolution has 
been minutely analyzed in the London Mail 
as well as in the Paris Aurore, to say noth- 
ing of occasional sarcastic animadversions on 
the subject of republican simplicity in the 
Socialist Berlin Vorwdarts. Entertaining in 
Berlin, when the Towers first arrived some 
years ago, had degenerated from the flam- 
boyance of the Bismarckian period into a 
round of formal and somewhat indigestible 
dinners given by members of the diplomatic 
corps to one another, varied by occasional 
summonses to court. The British Ambassa- 
dor was a bachelor. The French embassy 
had not been the scene of a masked ball for 
twelve years. The dean of the diplomatic 
corps, the Russian Ambassador, had a very 
aged wife on whose account he spent all his 
evenings at home. The territorial nobles of 
Prussia with an entrée at court were so im- 
poverished by. the agrarian crisis as to be 
forced to let their Berlin houses to prosperous 
manufacturers with whom they were not on 
speaking terms. The “note” of the highest 
society was quietness. A hostess in any 
sense of the term comprehensible to Mrs. 
Tower scarcely existed. 


ha less than six months the society items in 


the organs of aristocracy throughout 
western Europe were chronicling the grand- 
eur of the transformation which had made 
the granite mansion opposite the Reich- 
stag building the most gorgeously fur- 
nished embassy in the world. In three weeks 
more the head of the house of Hohenzollern 
had presented Mrs. Tower with a basketful 
of dachshund puppies, and by the opening of 
the next season the young Miss Towers had 
become the bosom friends of the Emperor’s 
only daughter. By this time the head of the 
house of Hohenzollern had given orders that 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlemagne Tower were to be 
recognized by the Berlin garrison as members 
of the imperial household. The Tower livery 
on the backs of forty men servants became as 
familiar to Berliners who haunt the purlieus 
of the palace as are the statues in the great 
Siegesallee itself. All the gorgeousness of 
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that splendor with which Whitelaw Reid has 
invested his own ambassadorial rank in Lon- 
don is but a pallid flash, according to the 
Paris Figaro, beside the ceremonial pomp so 
characteristic of the diplomatic magnificence 
synchronizing with the advent of the Ameri- 
can ambassador at the court of the Hohenzol- 
lerns. 


T HE lady who in this manner elicited from 

William II his now famous observation 
that “Mrs. Tower is the society queen of my 
reign” was born in San Francisco. She was 
a Miss Helen Smith, daughter of the G. 
Frank Smith through whom she may claim 
her direct descent from that President Adams 
whose ceremonial pomp had striking analo- 
gies with her own. On her mother’s side, 
Mrs. Tower is of the same British West 
Indian colonial stock which gave Alexander 
Hamilton to this country. To quote a recent 
eulogy in the London Mail—for Mrs. Tower 
is a stock subject with the society reporters 
of Europe—“she boasts of ancestry which 
ranks as America’s best.” A college gradu- 
ate, furthermore, “she was fitted for the im- 
portant services she was later to render her 
country,” to follow our British contemporary, 
by an assiduous study of social usages in 
Vienna. The Figaro is inclined to lay most 
stress upon the lady’s repartee, which, we are 
assured, “cuts to the quick and leaves no 
sting.” The accent of her French is “ravish- 
ing” and she speaks German “as the angels 
would speak it if one could imagine any angel 
using that language.” Every belle in Berlin 
strives to walk with Mrs. Tower’s distinction, 
if the Paris daily does not exaggerate. 


T the climax of the Tower triumph last 
autumn, when the Crown Prince and 
Princess and their merry making set were im- 
ploring their ambassadorial hostess to ask 
them again soon, there occurred in the For- 
eign Office at Berlin a significant change of 
individuals. Herr von Tschirschky, the im- 
perial secretary at the head of the Foreign 
Office, was sent as Ambassador to Vienna, 
while the post he vacated was given to Herr 
Wilhelm von Schon. The event may not 
seem to the outsider of any particular conse- 
quence to the Towers, but the gossip of the 
month in European diplomatic circles con- 
nects it with the misunderstanding to which 
David Jayne Hill nearly fell a victim. The 
appointment of Herr von Schén was in so 
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far remarkable as it was a further indication 
that the leading positions in the government 
of Emperor William are no longer to be held, 
as heretofore, exclusively by members of the 
old Prussian aristocracy. The innovation be- 
gun with the appointment, some time back, of 
a successful business man as the director and, 
as is hoped, reorganizer of Germany’s colon- 
ial system was thus followed by the selection 
of a manufacturer’s son as the head of the 
Foreign Office. 


HIS infusion of fresh blood into the Ger- 
man diplomatic service, upon the theory 
that the growing importance of the empire’s 
economic interests requires the relegation of 
what the Frankfurter Zeitung terms “merely 
decorative characters” to private life, hap- 
pened only a few weeks before Berlin was 
first sounded on the subject of Dr. Hill. 
Herr von Schon, it should be pointed out, is 
connected with the great National Liberal 
family of the Heyls of Worms and Herrns- 
heim. The head of the house, Baron Heyl zu 
Herrnsheim, is a wealthy captain of industry 
and one of the oldest members of the National 
Liberal party in the Reichstag. Herr von 
Schén’s advancement in his diplomatic career 
immensely stimulated the hopes of those Ger- 
mans who wish their government “modern- 
ized.” He had been minister in Copenhagen 
and ambassador in St. Petersburg, impressing 
all ministries with his unassuming promotion 
of his country’s economic interests abroad. 
He found himself at the head of the Foreign 
Office at a time when tariff disagreements be- 
tween Washington and Berlin had entered a 
delicate phase. He was impressed with the 
importance of placating our own State De- 
partment in particular, and one of his first 
duties had to do with Dr. Hill. 


A® ill luck would have it, Emperor William 

was suffering from catarrh of the upper 
bronchial tubes, accompanied by much cough- 
ing, when Herr von Schon had to take up the 
matter of a change in the American embassy 


at Berlin. The Emperor could not get rid of 
his malady as quickly as he wished and his 
visit to the King of England at Windsor was 
now resolved upon. In the bustle of these 
preparations and perhaps because the anxiety 
of Herr von Schon to adjust all tariff difficul- 
ties with America made him eager to seem 
obliging, the matter of Dr. Hill was disposed 
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of too summarily. To this effect runs the 
stream of diplomatic gossip percolating from 
Berlin into the chancelleries of the rest of 
Europe and thence leaking into official organs 
after the fashion of those “indiscretions” for 
which journalists are held responsible. It is 
an old and favorite trick of diplomatists when 
things go wrong, complains the Paris Temps, 
to throw the blame for the embarrassment on 
the indiscretions of journalists. The news- 
papers, they now declare, spoiled skilful ar- 
rangements laboriously wrought out by the 
experts which, but for ill-timed indiscretions, 
would have adjusted the Hill difficulty. 


AVING returned from his visit of some 
weeks to England, the Emperor, who 
had taken Herr von Schon with him, found 
the Crown Prince, the Crown Princess and 
the whole Prussian aristocracy contracted, as 
Shapespeare says, in one brow of woe. The 
Towers were going! As if it were not 
enough to lose that Von Moltke of aristocratic 
society who had lifted Berlin to the Ameri- 
can level of diplomacy, the most disconcerting 
tales began to circulate on the subject of the 
Hills. Mrs. David Jayne Hill, it appeared, 
rode about The Hague in bloomers on a bicy- 
cle with a market basket on one arm. She 
kept one servant and cooked her husband's 
meals herself. Hill himself had been given 
the Berlin mission because he wanted to save 
half the salary every year to retire upon 
when he quitted the service. He meant to 
live in a little house on a back street and dine 
the diplomatic corps once a month. As 
detail after detail was poured into the Em- 
peror’s ear his wrath exploded and he ad- 
ministered stern reproof to Herr von Schon 
for letting him commit such a folly as ap- 
prove the designation of an impecunious 
schoolmaster who writes books to eke out his 
stipend in the capacity of member of the im- 
perial household itself. 


A this conflicts somewhat directly with 

the suggestion that Dr. Hill incurred 
the displeasure of Prince Henry of Prussia 
when that sailor brother of Emperor William 
was in Washington some years ago. The 
key to this part of the mystery is held, say 
the gossips, by that Herr von Holleben who 
represented Germany here when this famous 
visit was made. It is difficult for the Paris 
Temps correspondent at Berlin to understand 
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how Prince Henry can be in the case when it 
is remembered that Emperor William and 
Herr von Schén between them caused our 
State Department to be informed that Dr. 
Hill would be acceptable. Nor is there the 
least foundation, according to those Berlin 
correspondents of European dailies who are 
in closest touch with the diplomatic corps, for 
a hint that Mr. Tower or his wife were try- 
ing to foil the plan for his recall. That dip- 
lomatist well understood that had he lent him- 
self to any such proceeding his recall would 
have been peremptory and immediate. In- 
deed, our State Department authorized the 
assertion that had Dr. Hill been rejected alto- 
gether by Emperor William, Mr. Tower would 
still have been recalled. It is no secret that 
his career in Berlin has not commended him 
at home. 


i* is by no means inferred in Europe that 

President Roosevelt remained inactive dur- 
ing the interval that elapsed between the un- 
expected announcement that the too hasty ap- 
proval of Dr. Hill had been reconsidered by 
the Emperor and the scarcely less hasty re- 
consideration by his imperial Majesty of that 
reconsideration. Indeed, as seems clear from 
apparently inspired Washington dispatches, 
Mr. Roosevelt acted the moment Mr. Tower’s 
news that Dr. Hill was unacceptable at court 
was translated out of its cipher. The Presi- 
dent summoned Secretary Root and personally 
directed him to reply that “Mr. Roosevelt is 
greatly embarrassed and requests further ex- 
planations” or words equally equivalent to a 
polite refusal to have Dr. Hill humiliated. 
The dramatic despatch of all announced that 
Emperor William himself, going over the 
head of Herr von Schon and over the head 
of his own somewhat bewildered ambas- 
sador in Washington, had addressed “a highly 
private letter” explaining the whole compli- 
cation to the President. By this time our 
own State Department had committed itself 
to the position that no American citizen could 
be disqualified for any office because he was 
poor. 


A$ 


evidence that the influence Emperor 
William was long supposed in Europe to 
have over the mind of President Roosevelt 
must now be a thing of the past, this Hill af- 
fair seems to the Paris Temps of first im- 


portance. Conclusive evidence that the 
President had modified his original prepos- 
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sessions in the Emperor’s favor was afforded, 
thinks M. André Tardieu, the noted French 
publicist, at the time of the Morocco confer- 
ence. Mr. Roosevelt, this authority affirms, 
had what might almost be called suspicions 
of the Emperor’s policy then. Washington 
thwarted Berlin at a crisis in the great gath- 
ering of the world’s diplomatists. Now comes 
the episode involving Dr. Hill and demon- 
strating to the Temps, of which M. Tardieu 
is foreign editor, that the President has posi- 
tively refused to make the Emperor’s point of 
view his own. Since in foreign affairs Mr. 
Taft is the echo of his chief, it seems evident 
that a Republican victory next November 
would not promote the kind of world politics 
for which his Majesty stands. This, to be 
sure, is pure conjecture, but it seems plausible 
to more than one European organ as evidence 
that Washington and Berlin are not in such 
perfect accord as the coming of Prince Henry 
was meant to foster. 


ERY little excitement has been mani- 
fested over the Hill incident in the 
American press. It has been treated as a 
spectacle more curious than disquieting. Our 
journals still regard our diplomats as a sort 
of ornamental appendix to the government 
and do not take ambassadorial matters very 
seriously. The New York Evening Post at- 
tributes the Kaiser’s course in the matter to 
jealousy of Great Britain and the desire to 
have our German ambassador continue to cut 
as much of a shine as our British ambassador 
cuts. Its comment runs as follows: 


“These international jealousies and demands of 
a social kind are all at the expense of the Amer- 
ican diplomatic service. We hear of no such 
questions of ability to entertain gorgeously raised 
in connection with the envoys from any other 
nation. Must we change the old definition, and 
make it read that an American ambassador is a 
man sent abroad to spend $100,000 a year for his 
country? The contrast with an earlier day seems 
painful. When George Bancroft was Minister 
to Germany, no one asked what was his yearly 
outlay on cut flowers and champagne. No Amer- 
ican diplomatist ever stood higher than George 
P. Marsh, for so many years our representative 
in Italy; but he was merely a scholar of inter- 
national reputation, and a delightful gentleman, 
who lived on his salary. Lowell’s great success 
in England was won on the contents rather of 
his head than his pocket. Mr. Bayard was held 
in high esteem in London, tho he was compelled 
to live modestly. Are such examples no longer 
possible ?” 


The Post thinks that in raising so many of 
our legations to the rank of embassies we 
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WILL BE FATHER-IN-LAW OF A PRINCE IF 
THE PRINCE CAN HAVE HIS WAY 


Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia, was 
Secretary of War a dozen years ago, and the glitter 
of an Italian title does not soften his stern and 
martial visage. But all the world loves a lover, and, 
despite the Senator’s dislike of the publicity, all the 
world is continuing to talk about the hopes of the 
gallant Duke of the Abruzzi to secure the Senator as 
a father-in-law. 


should have increased our appropriations cor- 
, respondingly. We have tried to run our dip- 
lomacy “on the cheap,” and the result has been 
to shut up the choice of ambassadors almost 
exclusively to rich men. 


ILLS have been introduced in Congress, 
in the upper house by Senator Bacon, 
and in the lower by Nicholas Longworth, pro- 
viding for the purchase of embassy buildings 
in the chief capitals. No matter how much 
the salaries of our ambassadors might be in- 
creased, says Mr. Longworth, there would 
always be an evidence of the wealth of each 
ambassador in the sort of residence he occu- 
pied, unless an official residence is established. 
In the latter case, the rich and the poor man 
would, so far as externals at least are con- 
cerned, be on the same level. The same con- 
sideration is urged by Secretary Taft. “Could 
anything,” he asks, “be more unrepublican, 


more plutocratic than a system of salaries 
and allowances that bar from the Diplomatic 
Corps every one save millionaires? The erec- 


tion of a suitable embassy, legation, or con- 
sulate at every important station in the world 
would not only enable the poor man to assume 
a suitable position, but it would limit the rich 
man to the same kind of an establishment, 
and prevent that ostentation to which some of 
our representatives are tempted.” 


HE Hill incident, the New York Times 
thinks, will have borne good fruit “if it 
shall serve as a ground for intimating to our 
future ambassadors, to whatever post, that a 
sumptuous maner of living and entertainment 
will not increase the esteem and confidence 
in which they are held by their own Govern- 
ment.” This display, however, is not altogether 
the fault of our ambassadors, according to Sec- 
retary Root. With the growth of our foreign 
commerce their duties have increased, and 
they are in many instances in the condition of 
a railroad trying to do a big business with an 
antiquated equipment. Says the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times: 
_ “When a Japanese ambassador arrives at Wash- 
ington he finds a home and offices ready for his 
occupancy and use. When a new British am- 
bassador reaches our capital he isn’t worried 
about where he shall find a place to do business 
or to sleep. He just goes around and hangs up 
his hat. It is true, we believe, that all the im- 
portant nations have permanerit quarters for 
their diplomatic representatives at our own and 
all other important capitals. The United States 
is the only nation of consequence in the world 
whose ambassadors and ministers on arrival at 
capitals to which they are assigned have it as 
practically their first duty to find a home, and 
a headquarters for their cougtry, which shall be 
within their means.’ 


* * 


2 URPRISINGLY definite particulars 
of what happened when the King 
of Italy presided over a family 
council held in Rome last month 

to consider the future of his Majes- 
ty’s cousin, the Duke of the Abruzzi, have 
filled the newspaper columns of Europe. 
The King’s mother, we are told, for instance, 
took it for granted that any marriage be- 
tween the Duke and an American girl would 
necessarily be morganatic. Nothing could 
have shocked the Queen Dowager more than 
to be told that Miss Katherine Elkins, in the 
event of her union with Prince Luigi Amadeo 
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THE HERO OF THE MOST FAMOUS LOVE AFFAIR IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


The Duke of the Abruzzi, who is in the direct line of succession to the throne of Italy, has long been cele- 
brated for his feats of exploration in the Arctic and in the most remote regions of Africa. He has just 
achieved an even greater fame by his proposal for the band of a young lady whose family has been prominent 

in American politics for two generations. 
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Giuseppe Maria Ferdinando Francesco of 
Savoy-Aosta, would expect, as a matter of 
course, to be received in the Quirinal as 
Duchess of the Abruzzi. The two brothers 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi, who sided with 
his Highness in a debate that must have been 
animated as well as lengthy, are said to have 
been impressed in the beginning by the dis- 
like of the Duchess of Aosta for the match. 
The Duchess of Aosta is a sister of Portu- 
gal’s recently stricken Queen. These Or- 
leans princesses are, like all the Bourbons, 
very haughty. It is thought in Europe that 
all the difficulties in the way of the Duke’s 
American love affair emanate from this 
source. That, to be sure, is pure inference, 
but much is made of it at Paris. The King 
of Italy himself, it must be remembered, is be- 
lieved by his family to have made a peculiar 
marriage. The present Queen Helena be- 
longs to that Montenegrin family which has 
not invariably been recognized throughout 
Europe as royal. The late Czar settled the 
point in the young lady’s favor and Victor 
Emanuel III won the loveliest bride in the 
world. There can be no doubt of the genu- 
ineness of his sympathy with his kinsman’s ro- 
mantic attitude. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the announce- 
ment in one New York daily that no en- 
gagement between the Duke of the Abruzzi 
nd Miss Katherine Jilkins exists at all there 
appeared in another New York daily a posi- 
tive statement that arrangements for the wed- 
ding are practically «complete. There are two 
sets of facts in the case. The explanation 
given in the Paris Gaulois is that the news- 
papers here and abroad have been used by 
opponents of the match in a manner suggest- 
ing the most deliberate campaign of calumny 
against the American family to which the 
Duke’s fiancée—if she be a fiancée—belongs. 
The Queen Mother is said to have used her 
well-known influence at the Vatican in the in- 
terests of the royal faction desiring a mor- 
ganatic marriage. An obviously inspired 
statement in the Roman dailies affirms that 
the Vatican is absolutely neutral in the whole 
affair. No obstacle, the world is informed, 
will be put in the way of the Duke’s happi- 
ness by the Church. Whether or not Miss 
Elkins will embrace the Roman Catholic faith 
depends, runs the inspired statement, upon 
herself alone. The Duke’s children, however, 
would be brought up in their father’s religion. 
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[N their own right, the Duke of the Abruzzi 

and his two brothers, the Duke of Aosta 
and the Count of Turin, have an independent 
patrimony, coming from the private posses- 
sions of the house of Savoy, amounting to 
some six million dollars. The family prop- 
erty consists of vast estates in Tuscany, 
Lomellina and Piedmont, not to mention real 
estate investments in Belgium and Holland 
The Duke of the Abruzzi invested some years 
ago in one of the British South African com 
panies a sum so large that it made him a sor: 
of financial magnate in London. He with- 
drew the money just before the slump in 
South Africans. His personal fortune is esti 
mated at something in excess of two million 
dollars. Some of his wealth is invested in 
Abyssinia. He is a shrewd man of business 
as well as a renowned explorer. The achieve- 
ments of a princely explorer, a cousin of a 
reigning sovereign, would be certain to re- 
ceive an undue measure of public recognition. 
On this account there has been a disposition 
in some quarters, where little or nothing is 
known of the record he has placed to his 
credit, to minimize the importance of his ser- 
vices to science. 


—_—- 


Shaw last person to desire to borrow from 

his royal rank the least prestige as « 
buttress for his fame as a geographer and ex- 
plorer would be the Duke himself. His feat 
as the first to succeed in scaling the highest 
peaks of Ruwenzori was but the latest of a 
series of expeditions beyond the confines of 
civilization by which he earned his right to a 
place beside the most illustrious travelers of 
any time. That has been all along the verdict 
of papers like London Nature, Paris Cosmos 
and other organs of science abroad. Tall, 
clean-shaven, with finely chiselled altho strong 
features, and of a rich olive complexion deep 
ened by constant exposure to wind and 
weather, the Duke of the Abruzzi is described 
in the London Morning Post as the embodi 
ment of young and vigorous manhood. Altho 
he did not attain his thirty-fifth birthday until 
the end of last January, it is more than eleven 
years since he made his mark in exploration 
by achieving the first ascent of Mount St. 
Elias, one of the giant peaks of North 
America, rising to a height of over eighteen 
thousand feet, on the borders of Canada and 
Alaska. This exploit served but to increase 
Prince Luigi’s love of travel. 





FAME OF THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 


A out-of-the-way places on the surface 
of the earth seem to attract the Duke 
of the Abruzzi. His boldest undertaking, 
next to the ascent of Ruwenzori, was a care- 
fully organized Arctic expedition which 
sailed north aboard the Stella Polare in the 
summer of 1899. The first objective of the 
expedition was the Franz Josef Land archi- 
pelago, among the islands of which a pas- 
sage was forced for the ship past Dr. Nan- 
sen’s winter hut to Teplitz Bay on Crown 
Prince Rudolf Land, almost the farthest 
point attained by the sledge party of the 
great Austro-Hungarian expedition in 1874. 
In a high altitude, winter quarters were 
established and an observatory erected—this 
last piece of work affording proof of the 
attention bestowed by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi on the scientific problems awaiting 
investigation in the regions he has visited. 
Unfortunately, on one of the trial sledge 
expeditions, several of the Duke’s fingers 
were badly frost bitten. He was obliged to 
transfer the command of the sledge party, 
which finally struck northwards over the ice, 
to the famous Captain Cagni. One hundred 
and four days elapsed before Captain Cagni’s 
return. With three companions he _ had 
reached the record latitude north until 
Peary’s last tour. 
H 
HARACTERISTIC of the Duke’s tem- 
perament was the credit he insisted 
upon giving Cagni for the brilliant success 
of what was in reality his own expedition. 
The Duke pensioned the widows of several 
men who lost their lives in the severities of 
the Arctic winter. Geographically the im- 
portance of the expedition is indicated in the 
official reports of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. Sir Clements Markham declared it the 
best organized invasion of the frozen north 
ever achieved. The Duke has applied him- 
self to every branch of physical research with 
such thoroness that his observations in these 
regions were unprecedentedly adequate for 
purposes of subsequent research. It was the 
Duke who finally discovered the northern 
limits of Franz Josef Land and confirmed 
Nansen’s discovery of a deep ocean to the 
north, while the sledging party under Cagni 
reached, as stated, the highest northern lati- 
tude previously attained. Few, if any ex- 
plorers, after. achieving distinction of this 
sort in polar regions have later turned their 
attention to the heart of equatorial Africa. 
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But the Duke of the Abruzzi is the one uni- 
versal geographical genius of the day. Four 
or five years since he was in the South Sea 
Islands. 


T HREE years have not elapsed since it be- 

came known in geographical circles that 
his royal Highness contemplated the conquest 
of the virgin heights of Ruwenzori. The 
prospect of any difficult bit of work which 
has baffled other explorers is sufficient to 
rouse the ambition of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. Alone among the first geographers 
of any period his name is not found on any 
map of the countries he has made known to 
science. He declined to permit the naming 
after himself of the lofty peak among the 
Mountains of the Moon which, alone and un- 
aided, he climbed at the imminent risk of 
being dashed to pieces from the brink of a 
precipice. The Duke of the Abruzzi’s lecture 
in Rome on his exploration of Mount Ruwen- 
zori made a tremendous impression through- 
out Italy, for reasons which an American 
would not readily comprehend. The press 
of his native land is naturally proud of the 
example of courage, enterprise and endur- 
ance set by the royal explorer. It is a rare 
feat, of course, to have made so considerable 
a mark as has the Duke in both Arctic and 
African exploration. In the Jtalian mind, 
however, it is not so much the Duke’s scien- 
tific achievements that are thought of as what 
the Tribuna calls their moral gain. 


H IS manly prowess quickened the national 
Italian vitality and reminded his coun- 
try that she still produces men of‘action as 


well as men of letters and artists. The Duke 
of the Abruzzi is the pride of his country, a 
circumstance which has not yet dawned upon 
Americans, who incline to class him with 
those Europeans who have won American 
heiresses in the past. The sensitiveness of 
the Italian press to what is suspected to be 
disparagement of the Duke over here may 
thus be understood. To all Italy the honor 
conferred upon Miss Katherine Elkins is 
simply prodigious. “Even a morganatic mar- 
riage,” notes the Tribuna, “would be a great 
thing for any lady in the circumstances, see- 
ing that his Highness is infinitely the superior 
of any explorer now living.” The Duke’s lec- 
ture before a Roman audience in the Teatro 
Argentina several months ago was elaborate- 
ly reported all over Europe at the time. He 
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lectured on the same subject at a brilliant 
gathering of the geographers of the world in 
London, the Prince of Wales and the King 
of England himself being in the audience. 
The subject matter was unusually attractive. 
Ruwenzori is still sufficiently unknown, as 
London Nature says, to retain a romantic air 
of mystery. 


S OME Americans are pardonably vague as 

to the precise location of Ruwenzori, 
notwithstanding the floods of press comment 
here on the subject of the Duke’s achieve- 
ments. It may, therefore, be allowable to 
state that its mass extends between Lakes 
Albert Nyanza and Albert Edward, and that, 
while its eastern slopes lie unquestionably 
within the Uganda protectorate, the western 
are at present controlled, to some extent at 
least, by that Congo state of which Leopold 
deems himself master. Those who have once 
seen Ruwenzori in a picture—as, for instance, 
in Sir Harry Johnston’s admirable illustra- 
tions to his book on Uganda—will have 
whetted their curiosity to learn more by the 
bewildering variety of the month’s rumors 
concerning Miss Katherine Elkins. The real 
mountain, or range, as it is more correctly 
called, seems by no means easy to see. The 
Duke of the Abruzzi found that during five 
weeks the weather was hardly ever clear 
tho he did not allow the fact to prevent his 
observations and ascents. He _ gracefully 
named the Ruwenzori peaks Margherita and 
Alexandra, the one in natural homage to Italy 
cand the other as a compliment to the Queen 
of England, with whom he has always been 
an especial favorite. 


MONG the innumerable misunderstand- 
ings to which the Duke’s reported en- 
gagement has led, the idea that the King of 
Italy might object to Miss Elkins because she 
is not “royal”—a theory held over here— 
seems most amusing to the press abroad. 
Victor Immanuel III is probably one of the 
least kingly of European monarchs by tem- 
perament and disposition, as London Truth, 
very well informed on such a point, declares. 
His Majesty is abler than most kings now 
alive. In person he is homely, in manners 
he is somewhat awkward and in general so- 
ciety he is shy. No one more thoroly de- 
tests the etiquette 0. courts than does his 
Majesty. He is believed by all unprejudiced 
onlookers to be entirely free from the illu- 
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sion usually cherished by kingly characters 
that he is a good general because he has to 
wear a military uniform on certain public 
occasions. The King is well known to be 
remarkably learned. He shares the taste of 
the Duke of the Abruzzi for science, but he 
dips into literature of the classical kind, too. 
He deplorably lacks the gift of saying a few 
happy words to those with whom he con- 
verses, generally talking to them on some sub- 
ject entirely alien to their interests and of 
which they know much less than himself. 


T HE court of Italy is the most democratic 

in all Europe. The King’s so-called “re- 
ceptions” have been defined in London Truth 
as “omnium gatherums,” for his Majesty is 
always ready to accord an interview to every- 
one who has the slightest pretensions to claim 
one. The refusal of the court to talk to jour- 
nalists is a temporary departure from custom 
occasioned by the unexpected sentimental 
complications of the past few weeks. A 
cabled story that the Queen—who must be 
distinguished in this matter from the Queen 
Dowager—dislikes the contemplated Ameri- 
can marriage is difficult to reconcile with the 
gossip retailed by the well-informed Roman 
correspondents of Paris society organs. The 
old Roman nobility rather look down upon 
Queen Helena for the very reason they might 
be expected to look down upon an American 
Duchess of the Abruzzi. The royal family 
of Montenegro, to which her Majesty be- 
longs, lead the life of private individuals. 
The Queen’s father, now reigning prince, is 
rather the chief of a band of mountaineers 
than a sovereign as that term is understood 
among ourselves. Queen Helena shares her 
husband’s dislike of royal pomp. He is deep- 
ly in love with her. They are constant com- 
panions. 


pea Aen AL. as it may seem, Victor 

Immanuel III will have a far less de- 
cisive voice in determining the matrimonial 
destinies of the Duke of the Abruzzi than 
anyone else in the whole royal family of 
Italy. Nominally, his decision is final. Act- 
ually, the Queen mother, widow of the late 
Humbert, is the despot of the situation. It 
is difficult for those on the spot to see how 
the Duke could contract anything but a mor- 
ganatic marriage with an American in the 
face of Queen Margherita’s opposition. So- 
cially, it should be explained, Queen Helena 





ENGLAND’S NEW PRIME MINISTER 


s as tremendous a failure as the King him- 
self. Tho possessed of a warm heart, a keen 
ind cultured intellect and great capacity for 
work, the King lacks the geniality which 
nakes sovereigns popular in these democratic 
lays. Scorning the arts of advertisement, he 
loes nothing to cater for a cheap and easy 
popularity. Nowadays, the Queen, engrossed 
in the cares resulting from a growing young 
family, goes hardly anywhere. The Queen 
Mother has had to sustain—and sustains 
charmingly and gracefully—the social duties 
of the royal position. It is she who patron- 
izes the arts and learning, opens new build- 
ings and inaugurates charitable enterprises. 


AVING satisfied himself that the attach- 
ment of his kinsman to the young 
\merican lady was disinterested and sincere, 
the King, says the Paris Matin, referred the 
whole subject to his mother. From her 
hands it was duly taken by the Duchess of 
Aosta. An organized effort to break off the 
match wads made by the Princesses of the 
house of Orleans. The Countess of Paris, 
mother of the Queen of Portugal, is “dead 
set against the match,” according to another 
item in the European society columns. If 
the marriage be not morganatic, all the 
Roman Catholic princesses in Europe will 
take offense, insists the Gaulois. Rome is the 
center of a clique among them. The Vatican 
prelates find themselves besieged by envoys 
from these ladies, who hope to prevent the 
assumption by a woman not of the blood royal 
of one of the historic titles of Europe. Nor 
should the agitation among continental prin- 
cesses be too severely condemned, thinks the 
Paris paper. It is by no means an easy mat- 
ter for all of them to find husbands. They 
are not particularly rich. Their beauty is not 
invariably of the irresistible type. They com- 
prise the most exclusive caste in the world, 
none the less, and they mean to keep a rank 
outsider from entering it. The consequences 
in the domestic circle of the Italian King are 
unpleasant. Every misunderstanding, all the 
conflicting reports of the past month, spring 
from the struggle among the princesses. 
Miss Elkins will not consent to a morganatic 
marriage. That is said to be definitely ascer- 
tained. Uncomplimentary references of a 
personal kind to the Elkins family in des- 
patches from Rome must be ascribed to the 
development of feminine intrigue. The Ital- 
ian nobles are understood to have given their 


THE SUCCESSOR OF EMPEROR WILLIAM’S 
FRIEND 


Mr. Reginald McKenna has become first lord of 
the admiralty in place of Lord Tweedmouth, to whom 
the Kaiser’s famous letter on naval affairs was 
written. Mr. McKenna tried to get an education bill 
through the Commons, but failed. 


sympathies to the princesses of the house of 
Orleans, who, headed by a fair Duchess of 
Italy, are exerting pressure of a kind most 
trying to the patience of the first explorer of 
the age. 


* * 


HE smooth-shaven, gray-haired man 

of pallid aspect who hurried to the 

French watering place at which 

King Edward was holiday-making 

S last month, has been Prime Minis- 
ter a England practically for many weeks, 
altho he did not become Prime Minister really 
until he kissed his sovereign’s hand at Biar- 
ritz. Herbert Henry Asquith, who thus took 
the post which ill health at last forced Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to relinquish 
three weeks ago, is described in the London 
Spectator as “a man of sound convictions and 
strict common sense gradually allowing him- 
self to be pushed along roads which he dis- 
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SIR HENRY ON THE EVE OF HIS RETIRE- 
MENT 


The gentleman who relinquished office as Prime 
Minister last month is the inost popular radical 
British public life ever evolved. He did not believe 
in a House of Lords at any stage of his career. 


likes to tread, advocating measures for which 
he feels no enthusiasm, tentatively putting 
forward half a dozen arguments which he 
seems to hope will please others when he 
could bring out twenty counter-arguments 
which would satisfy himself.” He has now 
realized his great ambition in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, the post of Prime Minister 
having come to him through political arrange- 
ments so cut-and-dried that his promotion is 
robbed of the dramatic and is without any 
news value whatever. He crossed by the 
night boat from Dover to Calais and hastened 
on to Biarritz leaving London newspapers to 
comment in his absence upon the unprecedent- 
ed contingency that forced him to leave Eng- 
land at all. This implied criticism of Edward 
VII for being out of his dominions at a time 
when the necessity of selecting a new Prime 
Minister must have been foreseen to impend. 
His Majesty had called upon Sir Henry just 
before going to France. An almost invariable 
custom requires a Prime Minister to wait 
upon his sovereign prior to the departure of 








THE INVALID WHO CEASED TO BE PRIME 
MINISTER 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was so plainly in- 
capacitated for post two months ago that his 
position as head of the King’s government has been 
nominal ever since. 


the latter from England for any prolonged ab- 
sence abroad. The King overcame the diffi- 
culty of etiquet by going to the Prime Min- 
ister. 


BY the middle of the month just ended the 
King had followed his new Prime Minis- 


ter to London. His Majesty’s trip to Biar- 
ritz was a perfectly normal thing and while 
there he kept in closest touch with home af- 
fairs. The town is one of luxury and health, 
of golf and gambling. Edward VII loves the 
place and spends some weeks of nearly every 
year at one of the hotels in the capacity of 
a private individual. He motored, took walks 
along the beach and visited the golf links, al- 
though he is not a golfer. One day he trav- 
eled some distance to see the sculptor Rodin, 
whose work interests him greatly. Biarritz 
has had many Russian grand dukes this spring 
and it was noticed that King Edward talked 
much with them. His Majesty caught such 
a cold that he could not attend the battle of 
flowers on the grand parade for which the 





ENGLAND'S WINSTON CHURCHILL 











THE BRITISH STATESMAN WHO LOST MOST 
BY THE RETIREMENT 


Mr. Richard Haldane was supposed to be in_ line 
for the highest official honors, but his career is in 
its last stage, as his eclipse by Mr. Lloyd-George is 
supposed to prove. However, Mr. Haldane remains 
the greatest metaphysician in the ministry. 


town is so famed. He is a familiar local fig- 
ure, however, and he enjoyed himself im- 
mensely. The spectacle caused criticism in 
England. The ministry was passing through 
a crisis. Why was the King in Biarritz? At 
any rate his Majesty went on to London in 
another week and met the reconstituted cab- 
inet for the first time. 


OT one face in-the lot had the charm of 
novelty, for Mr. Asquith had merely 
shifted old colleagues to different berths or 
promoted men to cabinet rank who have long 
enjoyed cabinet distinction. England’s Win- 
ston Churchill, son of the famous Lord Ran- 
dolph, Reginald McKenna, who has vainly 


THE TWIN STARS OF A NEW BRITISH CON. 
STELLATION 


In gray suit and hat is the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, David Lloyd-George, the fire-eater of 
Wales, while in black hat and suit is Winston 
Churchill, who has been put into the Asquith Min- 
istry. 


wrestled with that education question which 
was too much for Augustine Birrell, David 
Lloyd-George, the non-conformist Welshman 
and fiery speaker, and Richard Haldane, 
whom the events of the fortnight seem to 
have robbed of all chance of ever being Prime 
Minister, were most affected by what has been 
a redistribution of portfolios rather than a 
change of cabinet. The loudest lamentations 
over the passing of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman are those of the Irish Home 
Rulers. Mr. John Redmond is afraid that 
his cause will be lost in the shuffle and press 
opinion in London inclines to agree with him. 
Mr. Asquith has more conservative tenden- 
cies than are to the taste of those Labor and 
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more or less Socialist groups which stood so 
loyally by the radical Sir Henry. The new 
Prime Minister got into touch at once with 
Lord Rosebery, with whom Sir Henry could 
not agree. 


W HETHER or not Mr. Asquith may be 
deemed socialistic in tendency on ac- 
count of his belief in an old age pension 
scheme now agitating Great Britain is a 
fiercely debated point. He has had the ill 
luck, or the good luck, to rally the brewing 
interests of the land against him with a licens- 
ing bill which looks more or less like a step 
towards what we Americans would call pro- 
hibition. Then most recent elections to fill 
vacancies in the House of Commons have 
been going smartly against that Liberal party 
of which he has just become officially the 
chief. The relations, actual or supposed, be- 
tween Liberalism and Socialism, become cru- 
cial through the position Mr. Asquith has at- 
tained. He has been trying to draw a line 
between the two. When the new Prime Min- 
ister is asked at what point Liberalism and 
Socialism part company he replies in a phrase 
much quoted: “When liberty in its positive 
and not merely in its negative sense is threat- 
ened.” Liberty, he amplifies, means more 
than the mere absence of coercion or restraint. 
It means the power of initiative, the free play 
of intelligences and wills, the right, so long as 
a man does not become a danger or a nuisance 
to the community, to use as he thinks best the 
faculties of his nature or his brain and the 
opportunities of his life. 


VASION is the only definite impression 
derived by Labor members from this 

sort of talk. To Mr. Asquith the great loss 
counterbalancing all apparent gains of a re- 
construction of society upon what are called 
Socialistic lines would be that “liberty must 
be slowly but surely starved to death” and 
that “with the superficial equality of fortunes 
and conditions we should have the most start- 
ling despotism the world has ever seen.” La- 
bor organs in London are asking Mr. John 
Burns how he likes to serve under a Prime 
Minister who uses such words. To Socialism 
as understood in the sense just stated, Mr. 
Asquith says he is prepared to offer a con- 
vinced and uncompromising opposition. But 
he is not so afraid of its advent in England 
as Mr. Balfour appears to be. He told a 
story the other day of one of the most ad- 
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vanced labor members who saw for the first 
time the ceremonial attendant upon the open- 
ing of Parliament by the King. The Labor- 
ite remarked grimly: “All this will take a lot 
of abolishing.” Before the foundations of 
the new Jerusalem on Socialistic lines are 
well and truly laid Englishmen would find, 
Mr. Asquith replied, that they had to get rid 
not only of a great deal of parade and cere- 
monial entwining themselves around the 
fabric of society, but also of some of the ele- 
mentary sentiments and passions of human 
nature that were engrained in the average 
English-speaking man. The real danger of 
Socialism, according to Mr. Asquith, is that 
evils may be left unredressed and problems 
unsolved on the ground that except by revo- 
lutionary expedients it is beyond the compe- 
tence of statesmen to deal with them. This 
language has led to the existing coolness be- 
tween the present Prime Minister and the 
radicals with whom Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman got along so swimmingly. The 
immediate political future in England seems 
to depend upon the result of the exthange of 
ideas assumed to be going on between Mr. 

Asquith and Lord Rosebery. : 

a 
* * 

2BEYING a pontifical command 
couched in the most peremptory 
terms, the holy office in Rome has 
issued a decree of excommunica- 
WY tion against that most illustrious 
of are writers on religious subjects, Father 
Alfred Loisy. This Frenchman has ceased, 
accordingly, to be a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church in any practical sense. Pius 
X was so anxious to leave no ground for mis- 
apprehension on this point that he revised the 
language of the excommunication with his 
own hand. The document forms what is 
known as a major excommunication by name 
and in person. The decree declares that 
Loisy is a person to be shunned and that he 
must be shunned by all. No one may speak 
to him even in the street. No one may visit 
him or be visited by him. No one may make 
him gifts or receive gifts from him nor have 
any sort of dealings with him. For the priest, 
Alfred Loisy, the world is told, has taught 
by word of mouth and in writing errors which 
undermine the foundation of Catholic faith. 
He had hitherto been treated indulgently in 
the hope that he might retract, especially after 
the Holy See had pronounced itself. He per- 
sisted, on the contrary, in his errors and 





THE POPE EXCOMMUNICATES AGAIN 


proved contumacious after he had been given 
the admonition canonically prescribed. There- 
fore the Holy Roman Inquisition, acting in 
the name of the Pope, declares that the said 
priest, Alfred Loisy, has incurred by name 
and in person the penalty of major excom- 
munication, the fact being made public in or- 
der that all may shun him. 


TH effect of all this upon the newspaper 

reporters was at variance with the Pope’s 
intention. English, French, German and even 
American journalists spent the last four weeks 
in hot but not very successful pursuit of the 
unfrocked priest, who resolutely declined to 
be interviewed. An elaborate version of what 
he said when the excommunication was issued 
some weeks ago turns out unauthentic. The 
theologian was living at the time in a little 
house outside Paris, where he led a somewhat 
precarious existence on the revenue derived 
from sales of his books and pamphlets. He 
was heard from late last month at his native 
place of Cheffons, in Champagne, where he 
has begun to raise chickens. He has already 
found them, according to a remark attributed 
to his sister in the Paris Matin, more profit- 
able than theology. He sleeps in a loft under 
the roof of a barn, avoiding his fellow crea- 
tures lest they incur the penalties prescribed 
in the decree of excommunication. He cooks 
his own meals in the open air. The journal- 
ists who swarmed to Cheffons for a sight of 
him say he has begun to let his beard grow. 
Alfred Loisy has a shock of red hair and a 
pair of large blue eyes. At sight of a jour- 
nalist he takes to his heels. 


Abin in the prime of life and evidently 

in good health, Loisy is said to be bent 
He is de- 
wiry 
who 
trots along with his hands folded in front of 


double and to look most ungainly. 
scribed in London Truth as a small, 
person of very absent-minded aspect, 


him. His most striking physiognomical char- 
acteristic is an ingratiating smile and a Vol- 
tairean chin. Nothing could be shabbier than 
his ordinary attire. Such is the aspect of 
the man whose books it is impossible to read, 
according to a writer in the London West- 
minster Gazette, without feeling the influence 
of a great intellect and discerning the hand 
of a finished artist. The prose style of this 
sometime priest embodies, to the way of think- 
ing of the Revue Bleue, the most exquisite 
French now written. “In the lightness and 
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sureness of his touch he has no superior.” 


‘Nor is this the only tribute of the kind 


“French is perhaps the most perfect instru- 
ment of speech and of thought which our ex- 
isting civilization has given us,” to quote the 
London Times. “It can be almost as pregnant 
and brief as Latin. It can approach Greek 
in its flexibility and keenness, while it has an 
urbanity and a brilliance that are all its own. 
Loisy can use that instrument as one of the 
masters. He continues the tradition of Pas- 
cal, Voltaire, Renan. Even in their irony he 
can rival them.” He is thought to have 
proved this much in the “simple reflections” 
he gave to the world when his excommunica- 
tion had been ordered. They are a reitera- 
tion of his modernist views with a tinge of 
sarcasm. If he returns to Paris, predicts 
London Truth, he will be overwhelmed with 
invitations to dinner. 


EARS have passed since any such use 
has been made of the weapon of ex- 
communication as the Pope felt impelled to 
make in the case of Loisy. There were ex- 
communications in Rome, but they were rare- 
ly of the “major” kind. The excommunica- 
tions of Pope Pius IX—who felt no such in- 
terest in purely theological situations as Pius 
X manifests all the time—made no designa- 
tion of individuals. The present sovereign 
pontiff has found from experience that his 
excommunications of modernists by whole- 
sale, without naming anyone in particular, 
were so much waste paper. They never struck 
home. The modernist priests went on saying 
mass. They even seized professorships in the 
Roman Catholic theological seminaries and 
other institutions endowed by the church, 
making of them, in the Pope’s own words, 
“chairs of pestilence.” In sermons from the 
pulpit, modernist priests openly sometimes, 
in veiled utterances more frequently, preached 
rank heresy. “Is it not monstrous,” the 
Pope is reported to have exclaimed to Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val recently, “that one who 
calls himself a Catholic priest should deny the 
divinity of Christ?” This was not long after 
the suspension of some few priests proved 
anew that when one of the modernists falfls* 
under the condemnation of the Vatican the 
others gather about him, give him encourage* 
ment and hold him up in a sort of veneration 
as a martyr to truth. Driven to the last ex- 
tremity by the passive resistance he has en- 
countered, the sovereign pontiff has now made 
an example of the greatest modernist of all. 
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THE POPULIST PARTY 


_ ‘Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, is for the third time in succession the standard bearer of the Popu- 
lists, the first time as their candidate for Vice President, the last two times as candidate for President. 
His party polled 117,000 votes for him in 1904, but hope springs eternal in the human breast, and he is 
looking for bigger figures this year. 





Persons in the Foreground 


THE FIRST PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


IN THE 


FIELD 


HE Populist Party—I am the 
Populist Party.” The Honor- 
able Thomas E. Watson has 
never made that remark, but 
he might make it without had- 
on ly dislocating the truth. He is 
that party’s nominee for President this year. 
He was its presidential candidate four years 
ago. Four years before that he was its can- 
didate for Vice-President, on the ticket with 
ryan. And away back in the year 1890, he 
was a Farmers’ Alliance candidate for Con- 
gress, in the days when the alliance was first 
getting a grip on politics and was in labor 
bringing forth the People’s Party. He was 
elected Congressman that year, and his de- 
cision to follow the wishes of the Alliance 
rather than of the Democratic caucus created 
quite a storm in Washington. He was thus 
one of the first of the Populists in point of 
time. For eight years or more he has been 
the first of the Populists in point of leader- 
ship, and he will be the last of the Populists, 
for when the Honorable Tom goes the party 
will go. It has no other leader of whom the 
nation knows, or for whom it cares. He is 
the full-back, half-back, quarter-back, guard 
and tackle, playing the whole game with en- 
ergy and versatility and putting lots of ginger 
in it all the time. 

Watson comes of historic American stock. 
His ancestors were of some consequence in 
North Carolina in old colonial days, at least 
as far back as 1733. They were Quakers. 
Thomas E. is more: he is an earthquaker. 
They were slave-holders and land-owners, and 
his father and uncles fought in the Confed- 
erate army. Thomas E. did not, for, being 
born September 5, 1856, he was only nine 
years old when Lee surrendered. The family 
had been well to do before the war, and it 
still had some property left when the war 
closed. Tom started in a few years later for 
a college course at the Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, and got as far as the sopho- 
more year when the panic of 1873 came along 
and swept away all the Watson property the 
war had left. Tom had to quit college and 
find a job. He began teaching in a country 


school, at about $35.00 a month, studying law 
at night by the light of blazing pine knots. 
When he was admitted to the bar, he didn’t 
have enough cash to pay the fee for a license 
and the judge ordered that it should be issued 
to him on credit. When he began practice, he 
got a year’s credit from a personal friend for 
his board. That first year he earned at his 
law practice just $212, or four dollars and 
eight cents a week, on the average. The next 
year he doubled that amount, and the third 
year he doubled it again. He stuck to law 
practice until he was earning as much as 
$12,000 a year, and able to buy farms round 
about as an investment—farms which he still 
holds. One of the first things which he 
bought, however, was the family homestead, 
which had been sold at sheriff’s sale. It was 
three miles from his law office, but Tom went 
there to live with his father and his brothers, 
walking in to town every morning carrying his 
luncheon in a tin box. 

In 1882, being then 26 years old, he was 
elected to the Georgia legislature as a tem- 
perance Democrat. It is probable that he es- 
caped by a narrow margin being a Prohibi- 
tionist instead of a Populist; but he did es- 
cape, and in 1890, as already stated, he ran 
for Congress on the Democratic ticket, nom- 
inally, but actually on a Farmers’ Alliance 
ticket, for the Alliance had captured the old 
party organization in his district by that time. 
He claims that, as a Congressman, he put 
through the first rural free delivery bill ever 
passed by Congress. But it didn’t save him 
from slaughter in 1892. He has always 
claimed that he won and was counted out. 

Since then he has been an editor, historian, 
novelist, orator and party leader, but under 
all these guises he has remained a Populist. 
The cardinal doctrine of his party and of him- 
self is still, as it was in the first convention 
the party ever held, that the currency of the 
country should, by the terms of the federal 
constitution, be issued by the federal govern- 
ment directly to the people, not through the 
intermediary of the banks. That is to say, 
the Government should do its own banking 
business, and the United States notes, or 
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greenbacks, are to the Populist mind the near- 
est to the ideal form of money that we have 
ever had in this country, and would be an 
ideal form if the Government itself had not 
passed laws discriminating against them, re- 
fusing to receive them in payment of customs 
dues. The Simon-pure Populist never was 
caught by the free-silver cry. Silver and gold 
he regards as equally relics of barbarism. 
Fiat money is to him the only real money, and 
the Aldrich currency bill, with its emergency 
circulation, is regarded as a concession to 
greenback principles wrung by force of cir- 
cumstances from a plutocratic Senate as the 
only means of financial salvation. We miss 
our guess if that bill does not figure largely 
this year in Mr. Watson’s campaign speeches. 
Bryan’s campaign arguments and the princi- 
ples which he claims that President Roosevelt 
filched from the Democratic platforms all, ac- 
cording to Populist claims, backed up by docu- 
mentary evidence, originated in the Populist 
and Greenback platforms. National owner- 
ship of railways, popular initiative and refer- 
endum, national security for deposits, all these 
things have been derived from the platforms 
adopted at Cincinnati and St. Louis in the 
eighties, under the leadership of Weaver, 
Donnelly, Peffer and the rest of a picturesque 
group that added large splotches of vivid color 
to our national canvas for a number of palpi- 
tating years. 

Mr. Watson’s career in literature and jour- 
. nalism has been marked by the same sort of 
mixed failure and success that have attended 
his political ventures. His “Story of France” 
is a vivid relation given not with the poise 
of the impartial historian, but with the fervor 
of a propagandist. The same may be said of 
his other histories: “Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” “Life of Napoleon,” “Life and Times of 
Andrew Jackson.” Even his novel, “Bethany: 
a Story of the Old South,” is written with evi- 
dent Populistic designs upon the reader. His 
“Story of France” has, none the less, received 
praise from European as well as American 
critics. Here is a fair sample of the literary 
style of it, taken from his Introduction: 


“She [France] has sounded the depths of royal 
absolutism and of communistic anarchy: has 
made and unmade constitutions in the pathetic 
effort to get one that would fit: has known a 
military despotism, which bluntly told the women 
to marry and to bear children in order that 
Napoleon might be continuously supplied with 
troops: has known an absolute monarchy, when 
a graceful manner was more effective at court 
than a head well filled with sense: and has known 
a government of the rabble, under which there 
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was an insurrection against property, and death 
sentences passed against citizens for the sin of 
wearing aristocratic names and clean shirts. 
“No land has given birth to men more great, 
more good, more brave; none has been cursed 
with men more vile. No people have climbed 
higher in the arduous pathway of victory; none 
have been so pitilessly stricken down in defeat.” 


Watson’s editorial career here in New York 
several years ago, when he started Tom Wat- 
son’s Magazine and ran it in conjunction witl, 
Colonel Mann, of Town Topics fame, was a 
short one, but it terminated in a blaze of lin- 
guistic pyrotechnics. The magazine ran into 
financial straits, and judgment was finally ob- 
tained against it by the Town Topics Company 
for $60,936, in October, 1906. Tom Watson 
then went to Atlanta and started another mag- 
azine, Tom Watson’s Jeffersonian Magazine, 
and the first twenty pages or so of it were de- 
voted to telling why he had left the first 
magazine. It was an excoriation of Mann 
and his methods that made the presses sizz. 
Mann returned the fire and rather convinced 
those who read his reply that Watson must 
have been a pretty difficult man to do team 
work with. It was all good reading, but it 
didn’t bring back the lost shekels for either of 
them. 

Watson is a not very robust man, of un- 
questioned sincerity, unlimited moral and in- 
tellectual courage, and of considerable ora- 
torical power. He has a high opinion of 
Theodore Roosevelt, personally, and the latter 
returns it, in spite of some lively interchanges 
between them in the past. Not long since the 
President asked him to the White House and 
Watson went with alacrity to lay his financial 
views before the Chief Magistrate. In the 
campaign of 1904, Watson thus contrasted 
Roosevelt and Parker: 


“There you have it: Roosevelt the man, the 
warrior, doubling his fist right under Parker’s 
nose and saying, ‘This is what you are going to 
get’-—a knight errant armed from head to foot, 
aggressive, militant, manly from the plume on 
his head to the spur on his heel, straddling noth- 
ing except the war-horse. And there is Saker, 
Parker, Parker, straddling everything except the 
war-horse.” 


Watson’s fierce attacks upon Parker drew 
from Senator Jones, of Nebraska, the epithet 
of “assistant Republican.” But while he is an 
admirer of the President, Watson has no ad- 
miration to express for the Republican Party. 
That, to his mind, is “hurrying this republic 
into a sordid despotism of wealth,” which he 
purposes to combat as long as he has breath 
in his body. 





PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 
THE GREATEST PROCONSUL OF THIS AGE 


ELDOM has a purely political 
event in England occasioned 
such surprise as the sudden ap- 
pearance of Lord Cromer, maker 
of modern Egypt, in the unex- 
pected capacity of a leader of 

public opinion. To his lordship is given all 
the credit for that finality of Britain’s atti- 
tude in the Congo which now spells the doom 
of King Leopold’s personal sovereignty in his 
African domain. Lord Cromer, again, has 
been making such effective speeches against 
the kind of preferential tariff with which the 
name of Joseph Chamberlain is sensationally 
connected that the unionist free traders al- 
ready hail his lordship as their Moses. But 
not until the movement for “a third party” 
took definite shape in England last month did 
it seem likely to anyone that the maker of 
modern Egypt is a potential Prime Minister 
of the country which regards him as the great- 
est proconsul of this age. Even if the sug- 


gestion, lately made in the London Spectator, 
that England must have a new party at once, 
with Lord Cromer for its pillar, come to 
nought, the fact remains, as many London 


dailies think, that he is a new factor in the 
peculiar political crisis with which the United 
Kingdom is confronted. The enemies of Mr. 
Balfour within the Conservative camp are 
even accused of something like a conspiracy 
to confer the leadership of the party upon the 
nobleman whose life work was supposed to be 
over when he left the banks of the Nile not 
so many months ago. His newly issued study 
of modern Egypt* had been received as a 
kind of valedictory to all official existence. 
Whatever advantages may accrue to the 
political leader who wins excessive personal 
unpopularity by a profound contempt for any 
form of tact, Lord Cromer will certainly en- 
joy. The whole brilliant career of his lord- 
ship might be summed up as the most piquant 
commentary possible upon the advocates of 
tactful procedure and an agreeable manner. 
By a sedulous eschewal of both, Lord Cromer, 
in a period of twenty years, achieved what 
many a charming statesman had tried in vain 
—he did away with the old Egypt of insol- 
vency and “graft,” or “backsheesh,” of neg- 
lect and filth, of incapacity and tyranny, of 
sloth and helplessness. By a twenty years’ 
display of the worst possible bad manners, 
Lord Cromer, the shining exemplar. of all 


*Mopern Ecyrr. By the Earl of Cromer. Macmillan. 


that is personally disagreeable, created an 
Egypt of sound finance and successful indus 
try, of drained and irrigated fields, of rail- 
roads and smooth highways—an Egypt of just 
law and administration, of judges above cor- 
ruption and of magistrates without fear of 
the powerful or the rich, an Egypt of material 
prosperity and moral regeneration. 

Lord Cromer, who is a scion of the great 
banking house of Baring, seems to have in- 
herited none of his traits from his grand- 
father, a cold and sententious, but courteous, 
character. Lord Cromer’s uncle, by the way 
—that brilliant Alexander Baring who be- 
came Baron Ashburton—originated the Euro- 
pean practice of marrying American heir- 
esses and had the type of character described 
by young ladies as perfectly lovely. Another 
very agreeable man was Lord Cromer’s dis- 
tinguished brother, Edward Charles Baring, 
who was made Baron Revelstoke for personal 
qualities among which tact was conspicuous. 
Another magnetic member of the family was 
Lord Cromer’s cousin, Sir Francis Thornhill 
Baring, who became Earl of Northbrook and 
had delightful social qualities. As the one 
genuinely disagreeable character produced in 
some generations of pleasant Barings, Lord 
Cromer constitutes, therefore, what is known 
in botany as a “sport”—a striking variation, 
that is to say, from the accepted type. Hered- 
ity, however, is not the explanation, according 
to those students of Lord Cromer’s disposi- 
tion who lay stress upon the circumstance that 
he is a dyspeptic. 

It is averred of Lord Cromer that never in 
his life has he taken advice from anybody. 
He is accused of considering himself infalli- 
ble. He regulated the whole machinery of 
administration in Egypt by himself and 
through himself. No detail was too trivial 
to invite his closest scrutiny. His education 
had been strictly military and he belonged to 
that army of the service, the artillery, which 
attaches particular importance to mastery of 
detail by even the holders of the highest rank. 
Major Evelyn Baring, transformed into Lord 
Cromer, brought the point of view of a highly 
trained artillery officer to the consideration of 
all problems in Egypt. If, indeed, his admin- 
istrative genius had not been accompanied by 
some of the highest human qualities—un- 
wearied tenacity of purpose, an instinct -of 
proportion, a patience all the more wonderful 
in so unpleasant a personality—Egypt would 
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not to-day be part and parcel of the British 
empire. Lord Cromer possessed, moreover, 
the power of attaching the fortunes of able 
men to his own. His coldness and aloofness 
went with a sense of obligation to all who had, 
like Kitchener, worked with him. His Lord- 
ship was too cold temperamentally to inspire 
affection in the staff of brilliant men who, un- 
der him, transformed the Egypt of a famished 
fellaheen into the Egypt of Abbas II, and he 
was, seemingly, indifferent to the fact, but he 
stood by them in every crisis and they stood 
by him. When their terms of service expired 
they were provided with splendid berths else- 
where. “Lord Cromer’s men” were mostly 
young, they were always few and their chief 
never failed them. When the London gov- 
ernment insisted upon the supersession of 
Kitchener on the eve of the great expedition 
against the Mahdi in the Sudan, Lord Cromer 
flatly refused even when hints of his own dis- 
missal were dropped in the highest quarters. 
The ministry of the day decided in the end to 
yield the point. The well-known sympathy 
between Cromer and Kitchener is understood 
to be based upon the disagreeable qualities 
common to them both. So much is affirmed, 
at any rate, in a French daily noted for its 


hostility to Lord Cromer’s whole policy in 
Egypt. 

When the still youthful Abbas II ascended 
the khedivial throne, he cherished the delu- 
sion that he had become the real ruler of his 


dominions. Egypt, to be sure, is nominally a 
part of the empire of the Sultan of Turkey, 
that pious Abdul Hamid who, in the orthodox 
eye of the no less pious Khedive, is comman- 
der of the faithful still. To this very day the 
Khedive sends annual tribute in money to his 
nominal sovereign in Constantinople. Now 
Abbas Hilmi had been reared by his father, 
the late Khedive, to deem himself the future 
sovereign of the land, subject only to the 
shadowy and spiritual supremacy of the com- 
mander of the faithful in Constantinople. 
His Highness, as they call him at Cairo, had 
no sooner ascended his throne than he pro- 
ceeded to dismiss ministers and to appoint 
provincial governors after the fashion of the 
incautious youth he was. Lord Cromer, ac- 
cording to the version of these events current 
in the Egyptian capital, was breakfasting in 
bed when news of a flagrant disregard of his 
own advice on the part of Abbas reached his 
ears. Now, Lord Cromer, altho sole despot 
of the realm, had in reality no higher official 
rank than that of “Agent and Consul-Gen- 
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eral,” being nominally of no more account 
than the Honorable Thomas Skelton Harrison 
of Philadelphia, who likewise held in Egypt 
the rank and title of Agent and Consul-Gen- 
eral. But the commission of the Briton bore 
the signature of the ruler of England whereas 
the commission of the American was signed 
by the ruler of the United States. The young 
Khedive affected to deem a British Agent and 
Consul-General of no more importance to 
himself than an American Agent and Consul- 
General. 

Lord Cromer, dumbfounded by news that 
Abbas had dismissed his prime minister, 
leaped from the couch on which he was sip- 
ping coffee, and hurried into the long frock 
coat and high silk hat which made his tall 
figure seem so much taller to the Egyptians. 
In another five minutes the “greatest pro- 
consul of this age” was seeking admittance to 
the Abdin Palace, the long, low structure 
architecturally analogous to an American fac- 
tory of the modern type. Lord Cromer did 
not happen to call on one of His Highness’s 
receiving days. Nevertheless, the Briton 
pushed the master of ceremonies aside and 
went up stairs two steps ata time. He 
bounced into the Khedive’s presence with a 
blunt request for information regarding the 
ministerial change. Abbas II haughtily de- 
clined even to discuss the subject. He or- 
dered the noble lord out of his presence. 
Lord Cromer brought his stick down upon the 
table with a bang. 

“I am here to give my advice,” he is said 
to have exclaimed, according to a version of 
the interview that has marks of authenticity, 
“and you are here to take that advice.” 

He flourished a finger in the face of the 
Khedive and warned him that within forty- 
eight hours there would be a British squadron 
off Alexandria. “I will call when the ships 
come,” cried his lordship, as he dashed out of 
the room, “and if by that time you have not 
taken my advice—” 

The Khedive tok the advice. 

This anecdote, authentic in substance at all 
events, altho varying in points of detail, seems 
to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse characteris- 
tic of all Lord Cromer’s administrative meth- 
ods. Personal contact with him was never 
sought by those Egyptians who could avoid 
it. The peculiarities of his sententious modes 
of speech have been ascribed to the fact that 
his digestion was never of the best. For a 
whole year, it is said, he never once tasted 
solid food. The circumstance that his stom- 
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ach is so easily upset is also held to explain 
his unique incapacity to see a joke or to grasp 
the point of a humorous story. The oddest 
thing about him to the London Mail is the 
undeniable fact that he is a genuine poet. 
His great intellectual recreation is the perusal 
of the Latin and Greek classics in the original. 
It is affirmed on good authority that he can 
repeat more than one of Cicero’s orations in 
the original Latin by heart, while he never 
undertakes a long voyage without a copy of 
some Greek author—Herodotus as often as 
not. In spite of his long residence among the 
Egyptians, he never acquired a mastery of 
Arabic. His linguistic attainments are noth- 
ing to boast of beyond the range of his Latin 
and Greek, but here his proficiency might fill 
a head master of Rugby with envy. Lord 
Cromer’s versions of Theocritus are not only 
faithful to the original, but fine and spirited. 
He has worked long upon the odes of Ana- 
creon as well, altho no persuasion can induce 
him to give the results to the world. 

The autocracy of Lord Cromer’s temper is 
somewhat modified by an incredible patience 
in listening. No talker is ever too long- 
winded for him. One grunt in his vocabulary 


is declared by the malicious to be equivalent to 
the affirmation of an ordinary man, while two 
grunts are the equivalent of a negative?’ With 
these, varied by interjections of the mono- 
syllable “Ah!” his lordship carries on nearly 
all his conversations when they relate to offi- 


cial subjects. His passion for every sort of 
detail has often been commented upon. As‘an 
administrator, he literally steeped himself in 
detail, doing himself an immense amount of 
routine work that would ordinarily be left to 
subordinates. He wrote out with his own 
hand the longest official reports. He made 
personal visits of inspection to every por- 
tion of that immense irrigation system which 
has added miles and miles of desert to the 
green and fertile strip on either side of the 
Nile which history calls Egypt. He conduct- 
ed a mass of correspondence on every con- 
ceivable official subject without a stenograph- 
er. He was the municipal government of the 
largest city on the African continent. He 
always had time for everything and he knew 
all about everybody. He personally managed 
a banking system that had for its object the 
loaning of money to impoverished fellaheen 
preyed upon by usurers. After some score of 
years spent in the regeneration of Egypt he 
was so poor a man when he finally quitted 
the country that he reached London financially 
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embarrassed. His long career had been one 
long fight with concession hunters and clam- 
orous bondholders, for Lord Cromer never 
had much respect for vested interests. The 
Egyptian pashas hated him as cordially as the 
masses of the Egyptian fellaheen esteemed 
him. To the poorest class of natives he was 
always Baring. The Cairo cab driver looked 
perplexedly at the passenger who wanted to 
go to Lord Cromer’s agency, but the name of 
Baring he knew at once. 

His lordship’s unpopularity.among his own 
countrymen was due to a great extent to his 
dislike of filling positions of importance in the 
Egyptian service with Englishmen. It was 
his invariable policy to select young Egyp- 
tians of merit and capacity for public office, 
retaining under him a few English to guide 
and control. He never had the least use for 
men of ideas, because his system was a vast 
machine and all originality was somewhat of 
a hindrance to the working of the mechanism. 
His unrivalled aptitude for making himself 
personally disagreeable facilitated this policy 
as nothing else could. Lord Cromer’s bad 
manners were thus a means to an end and he 
clung to them conscientiously. He reduced 
the taxes, did away with arbitrary rule every- 
where and became famous as the most difficult 
man in the world to work with. 

Lord Cromer was among the few Europeans 
of eminence who believed from the first that 
American rule in the Philippines would prove 
a success. The inexperience of our public 
men in.the work of colonial administration in- 
dicated to him that there might be blunders, 
but he pointed out that England had blundered 
in India as well as in Egypt. He believed 
that Americans should be cautious in making 
democratic experiments at Manila, but he be- 
lieved as well that the problem would not in 
the end prove as difficult as it seemed in the 
beginning. Lord Cromer was accused by the 
French and Spanish of showing bias in favor 
of the United States during our war with 
Spain. His decision relative to the coaling of 
the Spanish fleet in the Suez Canal was, at 
any rate, a great personal triumph for Mr. 
Ethelbert Watts, then United States Vice 
Consul in Cairo, upon whom the responsibility 
of the crisis had fallen. The Spanish agent 
and consul-general in Egypt turned out to 
be a somewhat inefficient person, but the 
French agent and consul-general proved capa- 
ble in the highest degree. He acted on the 
side of Spain by doing what he could to help 
the fleet in the Suez Canal. Lord Cromer put 
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his foot down on this original species of neu- 
trality and the efforts of Mr. Watts to keep 
the Spanish fleet in European waters proved 
iccessful. Lord Cromer more than once 
ume to the aid of the American missionaries 

i Egypt in days when the naval power of the 

nited States was not what it has since grown 

» be. The first Lady Cromer, in fact, had 
. class in an American Sunday School for na- 
ves that has long existed in Egypt. The two 
ldest sons of Lord Cromer are the children 
f this lady, who died several years ago. The 
ive-year-old son of Lord Cromer is the child 
‘f his second wife. 

The great proconsul still leads the simple 
ife for which he was famous in Cairo. He 
still breakfasts at seven every morning on 
milk toast and lunches at half past twelve on 
chopped beef. His dinners are adapted to 
the stomach of a dyspeptic. After luncheon, 
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clad in the familiar top hat and long frock 
coat, he motors for an hour and then takes 
to lawn tennis. Of late he has taken to bridge, 
which absorbs him mightily, altho he is much 
opposed to playing cards for money. Since 
he took up his residence in England he has 
plunged into party politics warmly. One 
would infer from his tall, portly figure, jaunty 
bearing and rather quick stride as he walks 
the streets of London that he was some Wall 
Street man “doing” England for his vacation. 
His characteristic reticence seems to have 
grown upon him with the passing years. His 
mental alertness; on the other hand, seems 
unimpaired. Whether a man of sixfy-seven, 
worn out by more than twenty years of Egyp- 
tian servitude, can become a great political 
leader in England and the founder of a new 
party in the nation remains to be determined 
by the policy of the Asquith ministry. 


THE TEMPER OF ROOSEVELT—IS 


IT RADICAL OR 


CONSERVATIVE? 


Sarre HETHER Theodore Roosevelt is a 
force that will count for con- 
servatism or for radicalism is a 
question we shall generously 
leave to time and the historian 
to determine. The ultimate re- 
sult of his policies—that is one thing; the per- 
sonal temper of the man—that is another 
thing. The one can be determined better by 
those who come along a generation or so 
afterward and make their estimates from his- 
torical developments. The other can best be 
determined by those who are close to the man 
and study his personality at close range. 
Many long battles have been fought for 
want of a definition. What is radicalism and 
what is conservatism? For the purposes of 
this article, the radical is the man in whom 
the dominant motive is that of demolition; 
the conservative, the man in whom the in- 
stinct of conservation is uppermost. All 
radicals justify themselves to themselves 
logically by the argument that demoli- 
tion must precede reconstruction — which 
may or may not be true. The radical 
temper, none the less, in the popular ac- 
ceptation of the phrase, is that of the de- 
stroyer. Garrison was a man of radical tem- 
per, Lincoln a man of conservative temper, 
yet both wrought to the same end. The 
Fabian Socialist is usually conservative in his 


temper. The other Socialists, of the Jack 
London kind, are radicals, and the:: spirit is 
as distinctly for demolition as is that -f the 
anarchists. That is why their talk is so con- 
stantly and purposely directed to the instiga- 
tion of class hatred. 

Is Theodore Roosevelt, then, a man of the 
radical or the conservative temper? Is his 
instinct for demolition or for conservation? 

There lie before us the advance sheets of 
two new volumes* containing a collection of 
all that Mr. Roosevelt has had to say since 
he became President, in his speeches, letters 
and state papers, on the questions of corpor- 
ate wealth, capital and labor, and the nation’s 
duty thereto. If he is a radical, it should ap- 
pear in his utterances on these subjects. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, beginning with the very 
first of his presidential utterances—that at the 
Charleston Exposition, April 9, 1902—down 
to the recent message, March 25, 1908, the 
temper of the man is so strikingly conserva- 
tive, even in his most vehement utterances 
on “malefactors of great wealth” and “swollen 
fortunes” and “crimes of cunning,” that the 
most violent opponent of his policies can 
hardly fail to see it. He is himself con- 
vinced, and has been for at least seven years, 
*Tue Roosevett Poticy: Speeches, Letters and State 

Papers, relating to Corporate Wealth and Closely Allied 


Topics, of Theodore Roosevelt. Introduction by Andrew 
Carnegie. Current Literature Publishing Co. 
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THEODORE seein, we JACOB RIIS SEES 


—Macauley in American Magazine. 


that his policy makes for conservatism, and 
that it is the only safeguard against radical- 
ism. He may be mistaken or he may not be; 
but that is his own view of the case and it is 
iterated and reiterated all through the pages 
of these volumes. Perhaps no one utterance 
reappears oftener than this: “This is not and 
never shall be a government of a plutocracy; 
it is not and never shall be a government by 
a mob.” And the following sentence, the sub- 
stance of which is given expression again and 
again, seems to be the very keynote of his 
presidential purposes: “The chief economic 
question of the day in this country is to pro- 
vide a sovereign for the great corporations 
engaged in interstate business.” These are 
utterances that come from a man of conserva- 
tive temper. So does this statement, also a 
very characteristic one: “When we make it 
evident that no man shall be excused for vio- 
lating the law, we make it evident that every 
man will be protected from violations of the 
law.” Other keynotes may be cited: 

“Distrust more than any other man in this Re- 
public the man who would try to teach Americans 


to substitute loyalty to any class for loyalty to 
the whole American people.” 
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“This government stands for manhood first and 
for business only as an adjunct of manhood.” 


“As we strive for reform we find that there is 
almost as much of breeching work as of collar 
work; to depend only on traces means that there 
will soon be a runaway and an upset.” 


Another evidence of the constructive rather 
than destructive instinct of the President is 
to be seen in the hold he has kept upon his 
party. “I’m no Grover Cleveland,” he is re- 
ported by James Creelman to have said in 
1904, “and I don’t propose to quarrel with my 
party. I intend to do all I can to build up a 
great party by showing that it is worthy of 
the confidence of the people.” He has suc- 
ceeded in preventing an open rupture even 
with men of such conservative nature as Sen- 
ators Hanna, Aldrich, Allison and Hale. And 
he has wrought in close personal harmony 
with such cabinet officials as Hay, Root and 
Taft. It is incredible that he could have done 
this with the temper of a radical. But he has 
always succeeded in securing the cooperation 
and loyal following of his political associates. 
Only three years after his graduation from 
Harvard he had become the Republican leader 
in the New York Assembly, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1884, he welded the Edmunds men 
into a balance of power, at the Utica conven- 
tion, controlling the election of delegates-at- 
large to the national Republican convention, 
and being himself, at the age of twenty-six, 
chosen chairman of the state delegation. 
Your true radical could not have accomplished 
such a feat, in such a party, at such an age. 

A story is told of Roosevelt, in his youth, 
pursuing and capturing three thieves who had 
stolen his boat, when he was ranching on the 
Little Missouri. He followed them down the 
river for three days and overtook them. 
What followed is thus related by Jacob Riis: 


“The easy thing then would have been to take 
the boat and go back. The frontier way, as he 
was told impatiently, was to hang the raiders 
off-hand and call it square. It was not Roose- 
velt’s way. The men were thieves. They must 
be punished, for else nothing was safe in that 
wild country; but justly punished. The burden 
of seeing that they were so punished had fallen 
upon him, and it was not the square thing to 
the community to shift it. So he convoyed them 
back, through dreary days and sleepless nights 
on the bleak prairie, where he must needs stand 
guard while his prisoners slept, to the county 
town where there was a jail and a judge. It 
cost toil incredible and an outlay of money that 
never came back; but it was the right thing to 
do, and he did it.” 


“As I pictured to myself,” writes a country 
parson in Denmark, in a letter quoted by Riis, 
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“that young man marching behind the wagon 
with his rifle, through snow and slush, grimly 
determined to seé justice done, at whatever 
cost, the whole age-long struggle for law and 
order and justice, for which the Anglo-Saxon 
race has come to stand in the world’s progress, 
seemed to rise up before me in that solitary, 
sturdy figure, and I understood that God had 
chosen him for a great work in his day and in 
his country.” To Riis the incident is typical 
of the President’s temper throughout his ca- 
reer, a temper profoundly conservative. Cer- 
tainly no one would go to Riis for an un- 
biased estimate of Mr. Roosevelt as a states- 
man; but for an interpretation of his deepest 
convictions, Riis certainly should be good. au- 
thority. He writes: 


“He sees that the real danger to the republic, 
the real anarchist, is not the man’ who makes vio- 
lent speeches from the cart-tail, but the men who 
looted the Alton and the Metropolitan system, 
and who not only go unpunished but hold power 
and place still in the community they dishonored. 
And he sets his teeth and leads on in the war 
which can have no other ending, despite abuse 
and lying and sneer to discredit it, than to bring 
the malefactors to their knees and give the people 
a square deal, every man equal before the law 
with his neighbor, be he rich or poor. That is 
the answer to those who charge him with being 
a Socialist in fact, just as the answer to those 
at the other end who charge centralization against 
the Government is that the men it is fighting 
are the centralizers who have concentrated such 
vast power in their hands that in self-defense the 
Government must challenge it. Roosevelt is to- 
day the chief bar to Socialism in our land. He 
is its strongest force for the preservation of the 
institution of private property. The utter blind- 
ness of those who cannot see it is more amazing 
to me than their grasping greed. If it were con- 
ceivable that Roosevelt’s policies should fail, we 
should, I firmly believe, be quickly on the verge 
of a Socialistic state.” 


The answer made to that by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s opponents is that this popular feeling 
has been created and nourished by the Presi- 
dent himself and is the direct result of his ut- 
terances. Whether the friends or foes of 
Mr. Roosevelt are right, it is not, as already 
said, our intention to discuss in this article. 
We are merely trying to get at the President’s 
personal temper in treating social and indus- 
trial subjects. 

Before he began his campaign in behalf of 
rate-regulation, Mr. Roosevelt called into con- 
sultation many men who were experts on rail- 
way affairs. Paul Morton, vice-president of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, was 
called into his cabinet, and revised the part 
of the message dealing with that subject. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS THE NEW YORK 
SUN SEES HIM 


—Macauley in American Magazine. 


Then the President sent for Cassatt, head of 
the great Pennsylvania system, and he ap- 
proved. President Ripley, of the Santa Fe 
system, also approved the plan as one in the 
interest of legitimate railway enterprise. But 
the railway financiers, such as Morgan, Har- 
riman and Rogers, saw nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s position but encouragement for radical- 
ism. “These facts,” says Mr. Creelman, “must 
be known and appreciated in their true sense 
in order that the people of the United States 
may really understand how Theodore Roose- 
velt went about their business.” 


“The President did not lurch his power against 
the great railroad combinations in a fit of mere 
moral madness. He made a tremendous effort 
to enlist them on the side of reasonable and prac- 
tical reform. He privately pointed out evidence 
that the discriminations and other iniquities that 
had become entrenched in the vast systems of 
transportation controlling the industry and com- 
merce of the continent would, unless abated by 
law, inevitably produce such a political and social 
convulsion as to shatter the existing order of so- 
ciety and produce throes of socialism in which 
honest as well as dishonest wealth would be 
shaken to the ground.” 
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Looking over the pages of the two volumes 
already referred to, Andrew Carnegie has also 
been struck with the conservative temper of 
the President’s utterances taken as a whole. 
in writing an Introduction to the first volume, 
he says: 


“Another surprise he has given the world in 
the work he has already accomplished. In the 
wide field of Interstate Commerce we now see 
an Industrial Supreme Court in session perform- 
ing its regulative and beneficent functions and 
rapidly bringing order out of chaos, leading us to 
the same satisfactory condition of ‘affairs as has 
been attained by other civilized nations. This 
great constructive work is highly creditable to 
our country and to its officials, executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial, effected as it was so promptly 
and so well. The amending bill now being dis- 
cussed in Congress, with every prospect of pass- 
ing, will be another salutary advance. Step by 
step this essential tribunal will work its way 
toward perfection. 

“Thus we may assume that, as a result of the 
President’s unflagging labors, we are soon to pos- 
sess the safeguards which other nations have long 
since developed and applied to corporate manage- 
ment, ensuring a degree of safety for genuine in- 
vestors—a most valuable class in any community— 
which under former conditions it was impossible 
to provide. 

“The beneficent result of the President’s policy, 
even at this early stage, has been to develop in 
the average man of affairs a keener sense of per- 
sonal and official responsibility than ever existed 
before. Prominent men are less disposed to com- 
mit the wrong of giving their names to financial 
institutions without intending to perform consci- 
entiously the attendant duties thereof, which has 
been the cause of many disastrous and discredit- 
able failures and serious losses to the most pru- 
dent class of small investors. The chief officers 
and directors of great organizations have been 
awakened to higher and stricter views of their 
duty as being trustees for the general public and 
no longer as mere business men intent upon add- 
ing to their fortunes as their prime and legitimate 
aim. We know of no greater tribute that can be 
paid to the President’s policy than the following 
acknowledgment made by Judge Gary, the head 
of the greatest of corporations: 


“T know that the reiteration of the oft-stated 
principles of the President of the United States 
has increased my feelings of responsibility toward 
the stockholders I represent, toward our com- 
petitors, toward business men, and toward the 
public, and that our relations have been improved.’ 

“We may rest assured the Judge is not alone 
in this experience. The awakening is no doubt 
general to-day throughout the boards of most. of 
our corporations. We may hope that under wise, 
reasonable laws strictly obeyed by our indus- 
trial and financial leaders and no less strictly en- 
forced if need be, the Republic may soon become, 
as compared with other nations, as noted for hon- 
orable performance of fiduciary trusts by men of 
affairs as she stands to-day for business enter- 
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prise, mechanical ingenuity and unprecedented de- 
velopment.” 

What seems to us to be about the most acute 
analysis ever made of Mr. Roosevelt’s char- 
acter appears in The American Magazine for 
April, by “K.” The key that unlocks his 
character, in the opinion of this writer, is 
that furnished by Professor James, of Har- 
vard, in his article a few months ago on “The 
Powers of Men,” in which he points out the 
extraordinary accomplishments of men who 
have learned the art of “energizing” to the 
limit of their deepest capacities. In applying 
this key to Roosevelt’s career, “K’’ does not 
take up the specific question of his radicalism 
or conservatism, but his picture of Mr. Roose- 
velt is very different from that of a man of 
radical type. In no one of his faculties, ex- 
cept the faculty of energizing, he tells us, is 
Roosevelt a remarkable man. He is “just 
like one of us.” “K” has heard him say more 
than once: “I am no genius. The things | 
talk about are not new; they are the plain, 
familiar principles of right and wrong.” .To 
the intellectual and subtile his words have 
been a burden. He has not pleased them and 
he never will, for he is not subtile, but com- 
mon. He dwells upon common traits and 
commonplace principles until he has been ac- 
cused of “uttering homilies.” His versatility 
is amazing and his energy appalling; but they 
are “only commonness energized to the Nth 
degree.” - He is in a new and very creditable 
sense a self-made man, and his power of ener- 
gizing represents a supreme development of 
the human will. But he is not a great thinker. 
“One has a feeling that his beliefs have been 
adopted rather than thought out in pain and 
silence.” He has no vision, is not given to 
brooding, to reflection, to introspection; but 
he has “just the qualities of unimaginative 
commonness, energy and fearlessness” which 
the country needed at this time. Says “K”: 

“If the evils that were growing up in the coun- 
try had been palliated, smoothed over, as McKin- 
ley might have smoothed them_over (as Louis 
XVI palliated the conditions in France before the 
Revolution), we might easily have had a sociai 
explosion in this country. On the other hand, a 
visionary radical might have brought the explo- 
sion by the violence of his remedies. Roosevelt 
has been an instrument in letting off a Revolu- 
tion quietly in the form of evolution. Through 
publicity and new laws the people see that the 
evils from which the country suffered, and still 
suffers, can be cured by orderly processes. And 


Roosevelt’s services in this regard have been not- 
able.” 
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WHO IS 


HE irony of America,” exclaims 

Charles Whibley, an English 

writer, “lies in this: that the 

country which has a natural 

mm 6s dislike of the past still dances 

pus =s to: the ancient tunes; that the 

country which has invented so much has not 

invented a new method of expression; that the 

country which questions all things accepts its 

literature in simple faith.” Mr. Whibley was 

led to voice these reflections after making a 

survey of our total literary output. He looked 

for youth, he says, and found “the temper not 

of a young but of a very old people.” He 

looked for new and representative figures, and 

found, with few exceptions, authors following 
the beaten path of tradition. 

But surely, it will be urged, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, were unique, and truly repre- 
sentative of vital phases of our national his- 
tory? To this question Mr. Whibley replies 
(in Blackwood’s) : 


_“Thoreau fondly believed that Walden had car- 

ried him near to nature, and he wrote with the 
accumulated artifice of the centuries. Haw- 
thorne’s language was as ancient in fashion as 
the Salem which he depicted, as ‘the grave, 
bearded, sable-cloaked, and steeple-crowned pro- 
genitor, who came so early with his Bible and his 
sword, and trode the common street with such 
stately port, and made so large a figure as a 
man of war and peace.’ But it was upon Emer- 
son that tradition has most strangely exercised 
its imperious sway. Now Emerson was an an- 
arch who flouted the conventions of art and life. 
It was his hope to see the soul of this world 
‘clean from all vestige of tradition.” . . . But 
no sooner did he take pen in hand than his an- 
archy was subdued. He instantly became the 
slave of all the periods which he despised. He 
was a faithful follower of the best models, a 
patient student of masters dead and gone. Tho 
he aspired to live wholly from within, he com- 
posed his works wholly from without, and fash- 
ioned an admirable style for himself, more an- 
tique in shape and sound than the style affected 
by the Englishmen of his time.” 


Edgar Allan Poe, it will be generally con- 
ceded, was anything but a representative fig- 
ure, and no one is likely to dispute Mr. Whib- 
ley’s estimate of his genius: 


“The strange veiled country in which he placed 
the shadows of his creation lay not within the 


OUR MOST REPRESENTATIVE AUTHOR? 


borders of the United States. He was the child 
neither of his land nor of his century. Dwelling 
among men who have always worshipped size, he 
believed that there was no such thing as a long 
poem. A fellow-citizen of bustling men, he re- 
fused to bend the knee to industry. ‘Persever- 
ance is one thing,’ said he, ‘genius quite another.’ 
And it is not surprising that he lived and died 
without great honor in his own country. Even 
those of his colleagues who guarded the dignity 
of their craft with a zeal equal to his own, shrank 
from the pitiless logic of his analysis. They 
loved his work as little as they respected his life. 
They judged him by a censorious standard, which 
took no account of genius.” 


Walt Whitman’s admirers would claim for 
him the place which Mr. Whibley denies to 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Emerson and Poe. But 
the English writer is unable to discern in 
“Leaves of Grass” the true spirit of America. 
He says that Whitman’s work is “characteris- 
tic not of his country but of himself,” and 
speaks derogatorily of a poet who “fondly be- 
lieved that he would make an appeal to the 
democracy because he stamped upon the laws 
of verse and used words which are not to be 
found in the dictionary.” Mr. Whibley con- 
tinues: 


“Had the people ever encountered his ‘Leaves 
of Grass,’ it would not have understood it. The 
verse for which the people craves is the ditties of 
the music hall. It has no desire to consider its 
own imperfctions with a self-conscious eye. It 
delights in the splendor of mirrors, in the sparkle 
of champagne, in the trappings of a sordid and 
remote romance. The jargon of liberty and equal- 
ity suits the ear not of the democrat but of the 
politician and dilettante, and it was to the dilet- 
tante and politician that Walt Whitman addressed 
his exhortations. Even his studied contempt for 
the literary conventions is insincere, and falls 
away from him when he sees and feels most viv- 
idly. He attempted to put into practice Emer- 
son’s theory of anarchy. He was at the pains 
to prove that he was at once a savage and a poet. 
That he had moments of poetic exaltation is true. 
The grandeur of Brooklyn Ferry lives in his 
stately verse. But he was no savage. It was his 
culture that spake to the culture of others; it was 
a worn-out commonplace which won him the re- 
gard of politicians. He inspired parodists, not 
poets. And he represented America as little as 
he echoed the voice of the people.” 


Nor is it in the works of our humorists, says 
Mr. Whibley, that we shall catch a glimpse of 
the national character. They, too, “cast no 
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shadow but their own.” There is but one 
author, we are told, who represents with any 
clarity the spirit of this country, and that au- 
thor is Mark Twain. “Not Mark Twain the 
humorist, the favorite-of the reporters, the 
facile contemner of things which are noble 
and of good report, but Mark Twain the pilot 
of the Mississippi, the creator of Huck Finn 


and Tom Sawyer.” To quote in conclusion: 

“He, indeed, is national as Fielding is na- 
tional. Future ages will look upon Huck 
Finn as we look upon Tom Jones—as an 
embodiment of national virtue. Mark Twain’s 
method is his own as intimately as are the pup- 
pets of his imagining. It is impossible to read a 
page of his masterpieces without recognizing that 
they could have been composed only in an Ameri- 
can environment. The dialect in which they are 


written enhances their verisimilitude without im- 
pairing their dignity; and the flashes of humor 
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which light up the gravity of the narrative are 
never out of place nor out of tune. The cunning 
and resourcefulness of his boyish heroes are the 
cunning and resourcefulness of America, and 
the vast Mississippi, whose basin has been called 
‘the body of the nation,’ is a proper background 
for a national epic. In calm, as in flood, 
he has mastered the river, and has made it his 
own. Once upon a time the Mississippi called up 
a vision of great Gulf opening on the sight 
of La Salle, ‘tossing its restless billows, limitless, 
voiceless, lonely as when born of chaos, without 
a sail, without a sign of life Now a humbler 
image is evolved, and we picture Huck Finn and 
Jim the nigger floating down the broad stream 
in the august society of the Duke and the Dau- 
hin. 

“Tho Mark Twain cultivates the South Western 
dialect and does not disdain the lingo of Pike 
County, there is in his two romances no suspicion 
of provincialism. Style and imagination give 
them the freedom of the whole world. They are 
df universal truth and application.” 


A VINDICATION OF THOMAS CHATTERTON 


i PASSIONATE defense* of the 

» boy-poet of Bristol, Thomas Chat- 

terton, has just appeared from 

the pen of Charles Edward Rus- 

sell. Mr. Russell is himself a 

poet of distinction, but he is best 

known as a journalist and as the author of 

magazine articles dealing with economic and 

sociological topics. In his new work, which 

is based on first-hand research and is written 

with intense sincerity, he seems to be fulfilling 
one of the cherished purposes of his life. 

As Mr. Russell sees the facts, “there is 
scarcely a story in English literature that has 
been more befuddled” than the story of Chat- 
terton. “I have tried,” he says, “to set forth 
the plain records of this extraordinary story 
with hope to do something, however little, 
however poor and inadequate, to clear from 
calumny and undeserved reproach the memory 
of one of the greatest minds and sweetest souls 
that ever dwelt upon this earth.” He con- 
tinues: 


“That in the short span of his unhappy life this 
boy should have produced works of the first order 
of genius, works ever since the marvel of all per- 
sons that have considered them, works pro- 
foundly affecting the body and the development 
of English poetry, is the most amazing fact in 
literature. Next to it in wonder I place the fact 
that this great spirit, this artist and poet, this 
lover and benefactor of his kind, this assailant 
of absolutism, this boy hero of revolt, this leader 


Marvetovs Boy. The 
52-1770. By Charles Edward 
ompany. 


*THomas CHATTERTON: THE 
Story of a Strange Life, 1 
Russell. Moffat, Yard & 


at seventeen in the army of man, has been kept 
by false report and malignant slander from his 
true place in the affections of the race he labored 
for. And next to this I place the fact, herein, 
I think, for the first time made clear, that all of 
ae false reports and all of these slanders had 
no other origin than the petty malice of a spite- 
ful and vindictive old man—for I deem it impos- 
sible to come from any impartial and first-hand 
investigation of these matters without the convic- 
tion that Thomas Chatterton would never have 
been called a literary forger, would never have 
been a moral warning to the young nor an out- 
cast among the men of letters, if he had not of- 
fended Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford.” 


The two main charges that have been made 
against Chatterton are based on his so-called 
“forgeries” and his alleged “libertinism” and 
generally “immoral” principles. Mr. Russell 
aims to show that the first charge rests on a 
complete misapprehension of the facts, and 
that the second is utterly without foundation. 

It was Walpole who started the “forgery” 
idea; it was Walpole who first branded the 
poet as “dissolute” ; and in order to understand 
the full significance of the charges it is neces- 
sary to follow in detail the history of the 
young poet’s career and of his relation to one 
of the richest and most powerful men of his 
day. 

In 1767 Chatterton was fifteen years old and 
apprenticed to an obscure lawyer in Bristol. 
He lived with his mother and sister in a poor 
little dwelling almost opposite the main portal 
of the majestic church, St. Mary Redcliffe. 
For generations back his ancestors had been 
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“THE MARVELOUS BOY WHO PERISHED IN HIS PRIDE” 
Henry Wallis’s painting of the suicide of Thomas Chatterton in a London garret. 


employed in the service of the edifice, and at 
that time his relative, Richard Phillips, was 
its sexton. All his boyhood memories clus- 
tered about St. Mary’s. Day after day he had 
wandered through its long nave and silent 
aisles, or through the churchyard, clinging to 
Phillips’s hand and hearing with insatiable 
appetite the centuries’ accumulated lore about 
the place. 

To Chatterton, who was silent and solitary, 
as poets often are, the church had been play- 
ground and playmate, comrade and friend. 
Life for him had seemed to begin and end 
there. He had found a strange mystery in its 
memorials and inscriptions and had peopled 
its quiet spaces with the children of his imagi- 
nation. The two most striking effigies in St. 
Mary’s were of William Canynge, a fifteenth 
century mayor of Bristol, and rich benefactor 
of the church; and at the top of the north 
porch was a chest known as “Mr. Canynge’s 
Coffer,” full of yellow parchments and docu- 
ments. Years before, Chatterton’s father had 
taken some of these parchments to his house. 
The boy-poet had fingered them and tried to 
decipher their faded scrip. 

It may have been in one of these documents 
that Chatterton first read of Thomas Rowley, 
the friend of Canynge. Whenever or wher- 


ever he found it, the name impressed itself 
upon his memory and lived in his poetic fancy. 
Gradually there shaped itself in his mind a 
drama of which Rowley was to be the hero. 
As Mr. Russell tells the story: 


“It was the oddest hero-making that ever en- 
tered a boy’s mind. It made Rowley not a knight, 
a warrior, nor a ‘performer of daring deeds, but 
a studious and gentle monk of St. John’s Church. 
According to the romance, he and William Can- 
ynge had been schoolmates and had then cement- 
ed an ideal friendship that lasted through their 
lives. When Canynge became rich he was able 
to gratify his taste for learning and the arts, and 
Rowley was his constant companion in such lofty 
pursuits. They drew to his house, Red Lodge, 
the best scholars of their region, all the wits, the 
poets, the writers. Canynge sent Rowley to the 
monasteries to collect ancient manuscripts, draw- 
ings, and choice specimens of the works of early 
artists. Many of the manuscripts were in the 
Saxon tongue, and these Rowley, who was a 
very learned man, translated for his wealthy 
patron. He was an antiquarian also; he wrote 
profound treatises on the customs and literature 
of earlier times. As the boy’s mind waxed apace 
and he himself found the long-sought vent for 
his creative energies, Rowley became a poet and 
a dramatist, urged thereto by the benevolent en- 
couragement of his friend. He wrote poems of 
his own and he gathered and translated the poems 
of others, and in all he was supported and richly 
rewarded by Canynge. 

“There were other persons in the drama. To 
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the feasts of soul at the Red Lodge came John 
Carpenter, afterward Bishop of Winchester; 
John Iscamm, another priest; Sir Thybbot 
Gorges, a nobleman of the neighborhood, and 
others, and their sessions must have been pleas- 
ant affairs, for all these could sound the lyre 
on occasion and were interested in literature and 
art. Of these gatherings Canynge and Rowley 
were the inspiring forces. Canynge often sug- 
gested subjects for Rowley’s pen; in return the 
poet celebrated the goodness and benefactions of 
his illustrious patron; the relations between them 
were not the formal relations of priest and par- 
ishioner, but of two very dear and congenial 
friends.” 


Such was the foundation of the now world- 
famous “Rowley Poems,” conceived and 
written by a boy in his early ’teens, and for 
long years regarded by leading British 
scholars as a fifteenth-century document. 
Chatterton not merely conceived his drama in 
medieval terms, he wrote it in the exact spell- 
ing and form that the contemporaries of Can- 
ynge would have used. 

It is difficult to ascertain so long after just 
why the boy chose to express himself in this 
unique fashion. His very shyness and sensi- 


tiveness, the misunderstanding of the people 
with whom he associated, the cruelty and 
tyranny of his school-masters and superiors, 


were all, no doubt, in part responsible. “This 
boy,” says Mr. Russell, “was born with an 
abnormally sensitive soul, a mind that soared 
above his surroundings, and with the artist’s 
irrepressible passion for expression. But 
when that passion struggled up and took the 
only shape possible for his genius, and when 
the aspiring soul had its own flowerage of 
soul, it earned only the cudgel. He was a 
mere slip of a lad, thin from long fasting and 
sleeplessness (for his way of living was like 
an anchorite’s), undersized and sensitive, and 
when the surging fire within him burst forth, 
men beat him for it.” 

At the age of fifteen, when, as has been 
stated, he was apprenticed to a lawyer, he car- 
ried his Rowley drama so near to the point of 
completion that he began to think of the possi- 
bilities of publication. He turned to Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, as one who might 
help him to the realization of his dream. 
Walpole was a literary patron, the friend of 
Gray of the “Elegy,” and of other famous 
authors. Instead of frankly confessing that 
the drama was his own, Chatterton presented 
his manuscript as an antiquarian document 
“wroten by T. Rowleie, 1469, for Mastre 
Canynge.” He thought that in this way it 
was more likely to win the Earl’s favor. And, 
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indeed, at first, Walpole seemed greatly im- 
pressed by the manuscript, and disposed to 
print it. But when Chatterton wrote him re- 
vealing his identity, the great man’s attitude 
changed. He became cold and curt. Then 
Chatterton peremptorily demanded his manu- 
script. Finally after interminable delays, the 
Earl returned it. He seems to have suspect- 
pected that it was a “forgery,” and later, 
when the worth of the “Rowley Poems” was 
discovered by no less a person than Oliver 
Goldsmith, and the question of their author- 
ship became the leading literary topic of Eng- 
land, Walpole continued to repeat that Chat- 
terton was a “literary forger.” 

But to call Chatterton a forger, or to rank 
him with such sordid impostors as Macpherson 
of “Ossian” fame, is to do him the rankest in- 
justice. Mr. Russell argues: 


“Suppose we see how this matter stands 
Thomas Chatterton, aged fifteen, dreamer of 
dreams and assuredly born out of his true time, 
clothed his magnificent poetry in an antique dress 
and pretended that it had been written three hun- 
dred years before, and this he did, not for mer- 
cenary purposes, not for any profit he might se- 
cure, nor, very probably, with any consciousness 
of deceit, but from some vague instinct of the 
requirements of an artistic setting. Macpherson, 
a mature man, manufactured his spurious Ossian 
stuff that he might with it swindle confiding his- 
torical societies and impose upon publishers. It 
is a strange fact that in the literature of this sub- 
ject the offense of the man Macpherson appears 
trivial compared with the misdoing of the lonely 
charity school boy. No one now cares to casti- 
gate Macpherson; no one now issues books and 
writes articles to gibbet him as an awful warning 
to the young. The whole weight of abhorrence 
for literary forging is reserved for the boy; the 
man goes free. 

“Or take other illustrations. ‘Who wrote Ot- 
ranto?’ asks Chatterton in one of his satirical 
poems. He might well ask. When Walpole issued 
his novel the ‘Castle of Otranto’ he palmed it 
upon an unsuspecting world as a translation of an 
old Italian manuscript he had found, and for a 
long time that dull hoax deceived everybody. 
Yet no one now drags Horace Walpole to be 
judged at the bar of public opinion; no one calls 
the Earl of Orford ‘Literary Forger.’ 
feigning about the origin of a manuscript has 
never (in other cases) been accounted a great 
matter. It has been done innumerable times 
without impinging upon the sensitive nerves of 
professional moralists. Many an honored or re- 
spectable writer of fiction from Scott to Steven- 
son has done it, often concealing his own name 
and share in the performance, and no one has 
been mortally offended. This boy alone has been 
singled out for punishment. 

“In spite of all, the flame he lighted has burned 
on steadily, year by year, his fame and the recog- 
nition of his influence have grown.” 


The charge of “immorality” that has been 
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From a painting by Lenbach 


WILHELM BUSCH 


The German humorist, whose poems and drawings have 
been published in editions that rival in number those of 
Zola’s most lp any novels. Millions of German children 
have laughed over the adventures of “Max und Moritz” 
and “Plisch und Plum.” 


so often brought against Chatterton, is dis- 
missed by Mr. Russell as an allegation un- 
worthy of a moment’s serious consideration. 
The poet’s suicide—one of the saddest and 
most tragic in all the annals of literary his- 
tory—was the result of actual starvation. At 
the time of his death he was the author of 
hundreds of poems, of hundreds of essays, of 
hundreds of masterly political satires. This 
volume of work, from the pen of a boy seven- 
teen years old, speaks for itself. Some of 
Chatterton’s satires were directed against 
Horace Walpole, and this fact may help to 
explain the latter’s extreme bitterness in all 
his references to the poet. To quote Mr. Rus- 
sell again: 


“Walpole is the sole authority for the idea that 
Chatterton was dissolute. You will find it ad- 
vanced without proof, without reason, by every 
biographer, but there is extant not one particle 
of evidence to support it and through all its re- 
appearances it can be traced back, link by link, in 
an unfailing chain until we come to Walpole’s 
letter of defence, and there we can put finger 


upon the source of all the slanders. Walpole 
asserts them; the first man echoes Walpole, the 
second man parrots the first, and so on from 
tome to tome the falsehood flies and gathers bulk. 
Walpole never saw Chatterton, had no knowledge 
of his ways or life or habits, never knew anybody 
that knew him, had no way to learn of these 
matters, and founded his adroitly worded accusa- 
tion on a chance expression of Chatterton’s in a 
letter to his sister: ‘I am this moment pierced 
through the heart by the black eye of a young 
lady,’ and the like innocent jocoserie. Upon this 
and upon nothing else. I have patiently searched 
out every line that has been written on this sub- 
ject and have assured myself that Walpole’s 
animadversions, as taken up and enlarged upon 
by those that desired for their own purposes to 
belittle Chatterton, were the one origin of all this 
most singular prejudice. _ 

“Extraordinary are the chances of Geography. 
If Chatterton had been born 240 miles S, E. by E. 
of Bristol, no one would have thought it essen- 
tial that he be pilloried for the public good. In 
England it has been different, and to this day 
English writers, including many that have not 
read and some that could not understand his 
works, have not ceased to execrate him. Every 
line of his writings, every chance expression in 
his letters, every unfavorable recollection of those 
that had not liked or had envied him, has been 
exhumed and twisted into a derogatory signifi- 
cance. Following the licentious manner of the 
times, he gave pen to much idle and some ob- 
jectionable matter, and all this has been cited 
as proof that he was a libertine and depraved 
person. The obvious fact that the enormous 
quantity of the work he turned out made it im- 
possible that he should have time for dissipation 
has -been conveniently neglected, with the testi- 
mony of his London relatives as to the unvary- 
ing regularity of his habits, and his own state- 
ment of his innate abhorrence of the ways of 
vice.” 


So far from being a libertine, Chatterton 
was one of the kindest, bravest and gentlest 
spirits of his time, Mr. Russell concludes. 
All trustworthy testimony is a tribute to his 
“blameless life, prodigious industry and good- 
ness of heart.” As to his endowment, Mr. 
Russell concurs in the judgment of one of 
Chatterton’s biographers that “no such human 
being, at any period of life, has ever been 
known or possibly ever will be known.” He 
adds: 


“All in all this was certainly the most wonder- 
ful intellect that the English-speaking race has 
ever produced, with the one exception of Shakes- 
peare. .. He was the first to break away 
from the juiceless formulas of pedantry, he was 
the first to recognize the art possibilities of medi- 
evalism, he was the first to see that the divine art 
of poetry touches music with one hand and paint- 
ing with the other, and has no mission but the 
mission of her sister arts. He was the first per- 
son in one hundred years to see that the music of 
speech might be yaried in yerse to suit various 
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emotions, that there were limitless forms for 
limitless feelings, that the iambic pentameter in 
rhymed couplets was not necessarily sacred be- 
cause it had been used by alittle man with a 
spiteful wit, and that poetry is not to be made 
with a hammer. It was he that showed the dif- 
ferent time-bars of English poetry and what they 
are for. It was he, this boy, that started the 
movement culminating in our age in the multi- 
tudinous varieties of form and stanza and move- 
ment and beauty that lay irresistible charm upon 
us in the poetry of Tennyson and Swinburne. It 
is so, he was the pioneer, this boy; there are 
fifty-seven measures in the Rowley poems alone, 
and with the exception of Herrick, that is more 
than you will find in any preceding English poet 
from Chaucer down. Here was the spark that 
lighted the torch that fired the train. Coleridge 
came and saw how here the spray upsprang from 
the bird taking its flight, the cowslip trembled 
with the dew, the ripe apples bent the bough to 
the ground, and in line after line of his greatest 


GERMANY’S GREATEST HUMORIST 


WA NLY a few months ago, Germany 
7‘ X lost, by the death of Wilhelm 
#2 Busch, one of her greatest and 

most popular humorists. His 
own people have long since ab- 
sorbed him and thus proved him, 


if Whitman’s criterion be correct, a national 


genius. Possibly no one since Schiller has 
furnished the Germans more proverbial quo- 
tations. Five years ago his seventieth birth- 
day was almost a national event. The Jugend 
and other leading comic periodicals had num- 
bers devoted especially to his jubilee, and the 
Kaiser himself sent his distinguished country- 
man a telegram of congratulations and grati- 
tude. He is in the affection of the Germans 
what Mark Twain is in our own. Among us 
this man who has been aptly characterized as 
“the greatest German humorist since Heine,” 
is almost unknown. We know of no transla- 
tion of his works, with the exception of Rob- 
ert C. Brooks’s English version of “Max und 
Moritz,” and even to many professors of Ger- 
man literature in our universities he is only 
a name. Yet he exerted for many years a 
casual and unrecognized influence upon such 
writers as John G. Saxe, the New England 
poet and wit; and the humorous creations of 
his fancy, especially “Max and Moritz,” are 
the progenitors of the “Yellow Kid,” the 
“Katzenjammer Kids,” “Foxy Grandpa” and 
the various other similar features of our col- 
ored Sunday supplements. But the inventors 
of the latter have caught only the most super- 
ficial peculiarities of Busch, and even these 
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singing you can see the result. One after another 
the poets that founded the modern school of art 
poetry came to this shrine; dumb to the world, 
the voice spoke clearly enough to them; they 
heard it reverently, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
this voice of the charity school boy that starved 
in London, and thousands of later singers repeat 
unconsciously what it taught these prophets. 

“No man in English literature is surer of his 
eventual fame. After all, prejudice is but a mor- 
tal growth and evanescent: the work it has over- 
run remains forever. Year by year the world 
views with more compassion the struggles of this 
sorely tried and lonely soul, with more tears the 
few little footsteps wandering in the dark, with 
more admiration the clarity of the genius that 
shone through all. Year by year, more of us, I 
think, perceive how just and true was the esti- 
mate of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, when he unhesi- 
tatingly placed Thomas Chatterton among the 
greatest ages and most amazing minds that have 
lighted the ways of men.” 


SINCE HEINE 


they have imitated without the tact and the 
zest that characterize the most trivial whimsy 
of their original. 


In an article printed in the New York Book- 
man previously to Busch’s death, Mr. Brooks 
ranked the German humorist as “one of the 
great masters of caricature, perhaps the 
greatest that Germany has produced.” He 
said further: 


“Busch’s drawings have been published in edi- 
tions that rival in number those of Zola’s most 
popular novels, and still the press of Basserman 
in Munich is busy with the task of supplying an 
ever-increasing demand. Millions of German 
children have laughed over the adventures of 
‘Max und Moritz,’ of ‘Plisch und Plum,’ of ‘Hans 
Huckebein’ and ‘Fipps, der Affe,’ yet the empire 
of their creator over the diaphragms of sober 
German grown-ups is no less firmly established. 
It is not Schiller or Goethe that one hears quoted 
oftenest in the Vaterland, but the quaint, homely 
lines in which Busch tells the story of his pictured 
heroes. Grave sittings of Reichstag and Landtag 
are lightened by ‘winged words’ from the same 
mz while on the stump they prove irresist- 
ible.” 


Wilhelm Busch began his career, he tells us 
in the charming preface to his “Pater Filu- 
cius,” with a drawing and text for the Flie- 
gende Blaetter; but in his early days, like 
Thackeray, who drew for Punch, he was often 
compelled by financial needs to illustrate other 
men’s work. But, to quote his own words: 


“Soon I made up my mind to manage the whole 
thing for myself. My subjects took shape in little 
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Moritz! what fate led you and Max 
To cut holes in the miller’s sacks? 


See! peasant Meck is coming round 
To lift his maltsacks from the ground; 





Scarce has he got one on his back, 
When out the corn runs from the sack. 








The rustic cries in wondering plight, 
“Why, bless my soul! the bag grows light.” 


picture-stories, which in time were succeeded by 


more elaborate series. I put most of them to- 
gether in Wiedensahl [the poet’s birthplace in 
Hanover] without saying a word to anybody, 
and then let them run off to market, where they 
jumped about, like your lively youngsters, with- 
out any very great regard for over-sensitive corns. 
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Ah! now he spies, with gladdened face, 
Our Max and Moritz’ hiding place, 


And quickly pops them into bags, 
Just ike two bundles of old rags. 


“Some people have thought me a bookworm and 
a recluse. The former wrongly. It is true that 
I read, among other things, the Bible, the great 
dramatists, the Confessions of Augustine, Pick- 
wick and Don Quixote, and that I consider The 
Odyssey the prettiest book of fairy tales in the 
world—but a bookworm is certainly a creature 
with quite different manners. A recluse, how- 
ever, I may be; I care little enough for society 
when it is much above two or three pairs of 
eyes. .. am unmarried. I sometimes 
think of levying a tax on all Benedicts who can’t 
prove that they married exclusively for the good 
of the Fatherland. A man with a bright, pretty 
wife, who knows how to manage her servants, 
must pay double. The monies are to go to the 
old bachelors, so that they too may have a little 
fun now and then. And now I stand deep 
down on the shadowed side of the mountain; yet 
I have not grown surly, but in a rather cheery 
spirit, between a smirk and a sigh, I hear the 
merry laughter from the other side, where the 
young men are pressing on in the sunshine to 
the heights of hope above.” 


Busch is a thinker. In his youth a student 
of Kant, Schopenhauer and Darwin, he has 
made it the business of his manhood to dress 
Frau Philosophia in comic masquerade. He 
has been called “a healthy skeptic of the stripe 
of Montaigne,” but Montaigne doubts in ear- 
nest, Busch in downright mischief. At bot- 
tom he accepts life and the results of human 
reason, even when he burlesques them. There 
is no clearer and sounder exposition of the 
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Then Max and Moritz both feel ill, 
For Meck is going to the mill. 





“Hi! master miller, come this way! 
Grind this for me without delay!” 


poet’s function than is to be found in the ab- 


surd Introduction to “Baldwin Bahlamm.” 
The mass of mankind must get along with the 
wretched reality as best it can; but 


Not so the bard, for should he deem 
This crusty world too stale for him, 

He kneads himself, from batter-paste 
Privatim, one to suit his taste. * 


and the thought is developed through a couple 
of hundred very suggestive lines. “He is a 
man,” says Georg Hermann in Moderne Es- 
says, “who for all his outward mirthfulness 
has taken life with most confounded serious- 
ness at bottom, one who has fought and bled, 
in his own way a seeker after God.” 

But he is marvellously concrete. His field 
is less the riddle of the universe; more the 
perplexities of our mortal race itself, whose 
propensities to eat, drink, marry and beget 
never cease to make it a peck of trouble; more 
the illusions of this unhappy race, whose am- 
bitions to be virtuous and religious, to paint 
pictures or write poems, are forever thwarted 
by inner incapacity or outward circumstances. 
“What fools these mortals be’—yet all this 
is life, and life is a good thing; nay, its very 
blunders do but give life variety, interest. 
*The translations in the text of this article have been 


made for Cumrent Literature by William Ellery 
Leonard. 


The miller says, “Come, give it here!” 
And down the funnel shoots the pair. 


Rick-rickseracksy! rickserack! 
Round goes the mill with measured crack; 


And here you can the urchins see, 
Ground down as fine as fine can be. 


And all the pieces quickly were 
Devoured by the poultry there. 


To specify at length the sources of his 
humorous effects were out of the question 
here. His personality and art have given 
birth to a considerable literature in Germany 
and at least two books in French: “Les 
Moeurs et la Caricature,” by J. Grand-Car- 
teret, whom Busch generously calls “King in 
the realm of Humor,” and “L’art du Rire et 
la Caricature,” by Arséne Alexandre. Per- 












SOME TYPES FROM WILHELM 


BUSCH 


On the left is the pious Helena, whose sad end is 
chronicled below; on the right—the poet Bahlamm, a Ger- 
man Don Quixote. The widow Bolt (in the centre) 
figures prominently in the “Max und Moritz” stories. 


haps in time with us a Busch-cult may suc- 
ceed to the Browning and Ibsen clubs. 

We may note, as peculiar to Busch, the air 
of business-like objectivity, the stoic indiffer- 
ence with which he rehearses the grisliest 
situations or the stupid heartlessness of hu- 
manity. The peasant loses his wife; in sor- 
row he wanders out in the barnyard, and, as 
he there observes the thirteen sleek little pigs, 
each worth on the market 22 M, and reflects 
on the good they will bring him, he is quietly 
consoled. Madame Zwiel, awakened at dawn 
by the milk woman, goes out to the side door 
and finds her husband frozen into a column 
of ice in the rain barrel: 


“Look, look,” she cries, with grief aghast, 
“My goodman Zwiel has drunk his last— 
And so from now on, Mistress Peter, 
You needn’t leave but half a liter.” 


Sometimes he adopts the same attitude when 
commenting upon events in his own person. 
He depicts the gradual downfall of the “pious 
Helena,” a charming young woman addicted 
to liquor: she ends by upsetting the lamp and 
catching fire; and 
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Her ruin there it smokes and smoulders, 
A remnant useless to beholders. 


Analogous is his cool application of science 
to the misfortunes that his characters suffer 
with such astonishing regularity. If you will 
but examine your trouble (he says to them), 
be it toothache or liver complaint, it is but a 
matter of nerves and blood, yielding to a sim- 
ple and unbiassed analysis. Baldwin Bah- 
lamm, the small poet, for an untimely familiar- 
ity receives a rousing box on the ear from a 
buxom country miss. It hurts; but consider: 


Here teems the cheek, with health enlarged; 
There hangs the hand, with force surcharged, 
The hand, impelled by some emotion, 

Takes on a swinging mode of motion. 

And motion, if with speed it meet 

A healthy cheek, there turns to heat. 

The heat sets nerves in inflammation 

And burns as painful titillation 

Deep in the soul; and I admit 

The feeling’s little charm in it. 

A slap we call this slight vexation— 

The learned: “Force in transformation.” 


Hermann, in the essay referred to, remarks 
especially Busch’s “pompous trumpeting of 
self-evident truths, philosophic observations on 
insignificant affairs of life’”—in effect parodies 
on the consequential inanities of conversation. 


The key-hole you will surely miss, 
If you don’t seek it where it is, 


he says, apropos of a befuddled Hausvater, 
trying in vain to unlock the front door. Busch 
could furnish Gelett Burgess a long appendix 
to his table of “Bromidiums.” 

His invention revels in the wildest exag- 
gerations, impossibilities, which (by as absurd 
a logic as ever entered the whimsical brain of 

















Her ruin there it smokes and smoulders—- 


THE SAD END O¢ THE PIOUS HELENA 


A remnant useless to beholders. 
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Frank R. Stockton) he has a knack of render- 
ing plausible enough for any one: 


The holy Antonius of Padua sate 
Oft in his chamber, alone and late, 
And read by his halo’s golden light 
Deep in the watches of the night. 


Most felicitous is the manner in which he 
combines verse and illustration, equally facile 
ashe is in each. Hermann says on this point: 


“Slyly he makes the one not correspondent, but 
rather supplementary, to the other: 


‘Said Jean, “It is a horrid thought 
How soon our life must come to naught 
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runs the verse; but in the drawing Jean with 
much satisfaction is draining into his interior the 
last drops of his bottle of champagne.” 


All critics have admitted Busch’s “extraordi- 
nary pregnance and patness of expression,” 
his “free mastery of all the sources of his 
mother tongue,” “the compactness and plas- 
ticity of his verse.” His skill with the pencil 
isno less unique. We quote again from Herr 
Hermann: 


“Every stroke betrays his joyous knowledge of 
nature. The charm of his drawings it 
is hard to put into words. It consists precisely 
in that pleasure we experience in observing how 
gloriously, simply, surely he can express, for 
example, laughter or fright in the human eye— 
how he can spread the quiet malice of some good 
soul in soft smirks all over his fat. face—how 
every movement is referred to the dominant. He 
has revealed a thousand subtle impulses, emo- 
tions, hardly before remarked. Who ever studied 
with such insight the emotions of a fellowman 
whom the pleasures of drink have put into a 
state of unstable equilibrium? Who before 
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SOME MORE OF BUSCH’S FAMOUS CREATIONS 


The stern figure holding up his finger is Doctor Whack- 
em. Next to him is Snip the tailor. On the right of the 
picture are Max and oritz, the progenitors of the 
“Katzenjammer Kids.” 


Busch ever mastered all the reflexes incident to 
sneezing ? 

“However much he is indebted to the black 
and white art of Holland, he has in his latest 
work something of that excellent impressionism 
of the Japanese, something of the great Hokusai. 
Especially are we reminded of this similarity in 
Busch’s pictures of asses and dogs. . . . His 
double gift of expression we find only in Toepfer, 
but there lies a world between them—the whole 
racial difference between a Swiss-Frenchman and 
a Niedersaxon.” 


There are, in the early work of Busch, 
notes that strike the Anglo-Saxon mind as not 
free from coarseness. He himself has repu- 
diated the most notorious of these youthful 
productions. Like Shakespeare, he had with- 
drawn himself utterly from literary activities 
in the calm evening of his life, devoting his 
leisure hours to the culture of bees. The Ger- 
man nation gladly forgave him those lapses 
into non-propriety for the genial human note 
that is found even there. Wilhelm Busch, in 
their estimate, is one of the colossal figures 
in humor. He has joined in the immortal 
laughter of Rabelais and added his own note 
to the mirth of the world. 














Showing how the poet Bahlamm was “ducked” by unfeel- 


ing rustics— 





THE MISADVENTURES OF THE POET BAHLAMM AND DOCTOR WHACKEM 











And how the stern pedagogue Whackem was blown up by 
the gunpowder that naughty Max and Moritz 
put in his pipe. 
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THE QUALITIES 
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THAT GO TO MAKE A MASTER 






JOURNALIST 


BOL. GEORGE HARVEY, the edi- 
)- tor of Harper's Weekly and The 
North American Review, began 
his journalistic career as a news- 
paper reporter on the Springfield 
} Republican. That was in the 
early eighties. He has just paid a notable 
tribute to his former editor-in-chief, Samuel 
Bowles, as, on the whole, “the first journalist” 
that America has so far produced. This inter- 
esting characterization occurs in Colonel Har- 
vey’s Bromley lecture on “Journalism, Politics 
and the University,” delivered at Yale several 
weeks ago and now printed in The North 
American Review. 

In outlining the train of reasoning that went 
to shape his judgment, Colonel Harvey ex- 
presses regret that no definition of journalism 
has yet found general acceptance, and that 
none probably could be made to stand the test 
of critical analysis. He says: 





“Its most famous exemplars achieved power 
and distinction by methods so varied, and from 
motives so diverse, as to render exact induction 
impossible. To Franklin, the printer, it was a 
trade; to Bryant, the poet, it was literature; to 
Greeley, the apostle, it was evangelism; to Ray- 
mond, the disputant, it was polemics; to Bennett, 
the cynic, it was manufacture; to Dana, the satir- 
ist, it was an art; to Godkin, the caviller, it was 
hypercriticism. Each earned and won renown in 
a manner peculiar to himself, not because he was 
a great journalist, but because he was a great 
man—and in this respect of actual, personal 
achievement the name of Garrison, the zealot, 
leads all the rest. In breaking the bonds of tra- 
ditional political thraldom, these eager minds ren- 
dered superb service to the cause of free thought 
and independent expression, but in one or more 
of the essentials of true journalism in its highest 
and broadest meaning each was singularly defi- 
cient.” 


The master journalist, Colonel Harvey con- 
tinues, must have stability of purpose and 
coolness of judgment. He must have per- 
spective as well as perception; “his is a jeal- 
ous calling demanding the exercise of every 
mental and moral fibril, and exacting above 
all that consistency which is inseparable from 
conviction.” He must have conscience, char- 
acter, conviction; his aim must be to uplift 
humanity, not to profit by its degradation. 
He must cherish no personal animosities; re- 
lentless in pursuit of wrong-doers, he must 
be just and forbearing when vindictiveness 
could only inflict pain upon the innocent and 


serve no useful purpose. Finally he must be 
suggestive, instructive; a true educator of 
his constituency. 

Now Bowles, in. Colonel Harvey’s estima- 
tion, is the only American journalist who has 
possessed, in a marked degree, all these quali- 
ties. To quote again: 


“Samuel Bowles embodied a combination jn 
greater or less degree of the finest qualities pos- 
sessed by his famous contemporaries. Tho in 
the view of the people he was less appealing than 
Greeley, in fact he was quite as earnest, quite as 
enthusiastic, quite as resolute in determination to 
supplant wrong with right at whatever hazard. 
His expression, except upon rare occasions when 
excitement burned through his veins, was less 
vivid, less brilliant than Raymond’s, but it was 
always forceful, always rang true, and his dis- 
cernment never wavered from the line of accur- 
ate diagnosis and the logical remedy. Unlike 
both Greeley and Raymond, he was able to curb 
his natural impetuosity and enhance by his very 
restraint the ultimate effect of his utterance— 
and his sound, sane judgment always sat at his 
elbow. He was not and could not have been, 
under the same conditions, a peer of Bennett in 
the gleaning and purveying of news; his didactic 
instincts were too dominant, his other interests 
too varied; but in his comparatively circum- 
scribed field his work was characterized by no 
less painstaking thoroness. His editorials lacked 
the finish that stamped those of Dana and God- 
kin, because his intellectual training was derived 
from association with men, while theirs came 
from intimacy with books. But take him all in 
all as a journalist, and few essentials will be 
found wanting. He was bold, yet not daring 
for daring’s sake, conscientious, both high minded 
and broad minded, firm in conviction, self- 
respecting, considerate of the weak, independent 
of the strong, unsordid, resolute in purpose, lucid, 
direct, convincing, able to perceive with the quick- 
ness of a lightning flash, to comprehend with the 
wisdom of a sage, and to deduce conclusions that 
seemed irrefragable to other minds because so 
they were felt to be by his. Despite the restric- 
tions imposed upon him, it will not be surprising 
if the history of his generation shall accord first 
place in American journalism—as journalism pure 
and simple—to Samuel Bowles.” 


The lesson to be learned from Bowles’s ca- 
reer, says Colonel Harvey, lies not so much in 
his natural abilities as in his attitude of sturdy 
independence. To quote again: 


“Bowles was free. Almost all of the others at 
some stage in their careers wore the shackles of 
personal political ambition. Greeley was a fitful 
aspirant to public office from the day his journal 
became a power, and he died, finally, broken- 
hearted by his inability to attain the Presidency, 
for which hardly a man then living was less fitted. 
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Raymond, after years of active participation in 
practical politics, perceived the folly of his course 
and foreswore further entanglements, only, how- 
ever, to discover that the habit had become irre- 
ristible, and at the time of his death he was chair- 
man of a State committee. Dana’s life was em- 
bittered and his judgment clouded by the refusal 
of a President and a Governor to recognize his 
personal claims. Even the incorrigible Bennett 
was hushed by the offer of a diplomatic mission. 
From the day when the first note of independence 
was sounded to the very present, the bane of 
journalism has been the political ambitions of the 
journalists themselves. Politicians have profited 
steadily and increasingly, and the public has suf- 
fered correspondingly, from this insatiable crav- 
ing for public position. Nor have our foremost 
statesmen hesitated to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities thus presented. President Lincoln 
may have been warranted in considering that 
the end justified the means when he offered to 
Bennett the ministry to France, but his act served 
only to silence criticism of Johnson when that 
President tendered the Austrian ministry to Ray- 
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mond in return for support which could not 
otherwise have been obtained. To this day not 
only has the custom been maintained, but, judg- 
ing from the fact that never before have so many 
editors and writers held appointive political posi- 
tions as at present, it seems by no means to be 
waning. 

“The fitness or unfitness of those selected is 
not a point in issue. It is the practice only which 
we deprecate. And call it what we may—a bribe 
to ensure a continuance of allegiance or, less ob- 
noxiously, a reward for services rendered—the 
outcome of every one of such transactions is the 
same, the people’s loss of a champion, and a news- 
paper’s sacrifice of its birthright for a glittering 
bauble. 

“When, then, shall we conclude? That an 
editor shall bar acceptance of public position un- 
der any circumstances? Yes, absolutely, and any 
thought of hope of such preferment, else his 
avowed purpose is not his true one, his policy 
is one of deceit in pursuance of an unannounced 
end; his guidance is untrustworthy, his calling 
that of a teacher false to his disciples.” 


THE LEADING SCULPTOR OF THE WEST 


HE most important work shown at 
the exhibition of the National 
Sculpture Society in Baltimore 
this Spring is undoubtedly that 
of Lorado Taft. Mr. Taft, like 

the great Rodin and like his 
fellow-countryman, George Gray Barnard, is 
a sculptor whose marbles imprison spiritual 
values of vast import. Like them, he is also 
an experimenter and a pioneer. In the East 
his art is as yet but little known. In the West 
he already has an enviable reputation. Ham- 
lin Garland calls him “the greatest artistic 
educative personality in the Central West to- 
day,” and says that “he has done more to in- 
spire a knowledge of art and a love for the 
beautiful in sculpture and painting than any 
other man of his age in America.” 

Most significantly Lorado Taft has found 
the inspiration for his latest, and, as many 
think, his greatest work, in the writings of the 
Belgian poet-seer who also inspired the great- 
est opera produced in America during the past 
winter. It was while reading Maeterlinck’s 
drama, “The Blind,” that Mr. Taft conceived 
the idea of a sculptural group that should 
body forth the whole spiritual travail of hu- 
manity. 

In the Maeterlinck play, a company of the 
blind, men and women, old and young, the 
lame, the halt, the mad and the sad, are gath- 
ered together in an asylum upon an island 
guarded by holy women and a venerable priest. 
One day the priest takes his sightless wards to 








walk in the forest, but is overcome by weari- 
ness and finally dies. The flock is left with- 
out a shepherd, and wanders on through the 
shades of approaching night. The air grows 
chill, and snow begins to fall. Suddenly the 
cry of an infant in the arms of a young blind 
madwoman awakens them to hope. They re- 
member that the child cries when it sees the 
light, and the young woman calls out, “It 
sees! It sees! It must see something; it is 
crying,” and holding the child aloft above 
their heads she pushes on to seek relief for 
all the anxious band. 

“After I had read the play,” says Mr. Tait, 
“that wonderful tragedy whose symbolism ex- 
pressed the great longing of all humanity for 
light in life, the group shaped itself in my 
dreams. It refused to vanish; the profound 
truth underlying the drama urged me on.” 
He continues (as quoted in The Craftsman) : 


“It is a theme that my mind dwells upon, this 
sounding of the human soul, questioning the 
future and longing for light. My group 
illustrates this climax of the scene. It does not 
point to the hopeless note of Maeterlinck at the 
close. The hope that a little child shall lead them 
is one that all gladly accept, as it keeps alive the 
light of faith that the race renews itself in youth. 
It was a most absorbing creation. I felt for 
them, I experienced the deepest emotion while 
modeling the faces of the blind. The pathos of 
helpless endeavor in the posture of the figures, 
the hands reaching upward into empty air, ap- 
pealed to the sympathies of my assistants as well 
as myself. It is not a work of art that can serve 
a purpose of utility, but it has its mission like the 
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“LONGFELLOW” 


Lorado Taft’s conception of the poet who has been 
called “our national laureate.” 


ancient drama, to purify the emotions through 
the sense of tragedy, and it is enough if it has 
caused one to stop and ponder.” 


In “The Blind” Lorado Taft gives us a 
great spiritual symbol; in a second masterly 
group, “The Fountain of the Great Lakes,” he 
offers a unique national symbol. This foun- 
tain is to be set up in Chicago. “When com- 
pleted,” says Charles Francis Browne, a writer 
in The World To-day, “it will be the first large 
and purely ideal group erected in America.” 
Mr. Browne goes on to says: 


“As St. Gaudens’ Shaw-Memorial in Boston 

stands for the finest embodiment of the spirit of 
our Civil War, this monument of the lakes will 
mark a new height in ideal sculpture. 
While this group is typically modern in its tech- 
nical expression, there is something refreshing 
and uplifting in its appeal to our innate love of 
the beautiful. In this respect it is in harmony 
with the spirit of the best Greek art. It repre- 
sents the great lakes typified by five beautiful 
female figures of ample form and dignity, joined 
in composition by a sparkling line of water, which, 
starting from the basin of Superior above, is 
finally poured into the world without by Ontario, 
who regards the receding stream with an expres- 
sion of wonderment. ‘These lovely figures are 
built upon a rocky base with a background of 
the same suggestion. No location is as yet as- 
signed it, but it is hoped it will be placed in 
Grant Park, where it can be seen by the many, 
mont where its symbolism may be more easily 
read.” 


From the vantage-point afforded by the 


knowledge of these two supreme creations of 
Lorado Taft it is interesting to survey his ear- 
lier works. Mr. Browne, who traces his career 
from its beginnings, finds in his achievement 
an evolution from literalism and objective rea- 
soning to “a more suggestive, synthetical, sub- 
conscious mental activity and expression.” 
The nude figure of “Knowledge” may be said 
to mark the close of his scientific period, when 
he was dominantly under Parisian influences. 





“WASHINGTON” 


A colossal statue made by Lorado Taft for the campus ot 
the State University of Washington at Seattle. The por- 
trait is “immensely simple,” says one critic; “it is grand 
but sufficiently personal.” 

















The famous “Solitude of the Soul” seems to 
suggest the awakening of a new ideal. Of 
this last work Mr. Browne writes: 


“In its love of the real it harks back to the 
earlier period, but there is in the conception and 
in the carrying out of it a larger fundamental 
idea, marking a distinct and important advance. 
It was one of the most admired groups of the 
St. Louis Exposition, where it won a gold medal. 
It has inspired many admirers to express them- 
selves in verse, an indication surely of its im- 
portance and its suggestiveness to thinking minds. 
It was Mr. Taft’s desire to express in this group 
the consciousness which comes to us all from 
time to time, with poignant force, that we are un- 
known to each other, that however close and in- 
timate the accidental ties of life, the friendships, 
and even the relations of the family, 

Each soul, with joy or pain imbued, 
Must live and die in solitude.” 

Another important work which shows Mr 
Taft’s emancipation from the academic ten- 
dencies of earlier years is his colossal statue 
of Washington for the campus of the State 
University of Washington at Seattle. It was 
his effort here to represent the historical 
rather than the personal Washington. He 
wanted to make us feel the apotheosized 
Father of his Country, the commander of the 
American army, rather than the man and the 
citizen. And so he imparted to the statue a 
grandiose dignity by throwing a great mili- 
tary cloak about the figure and by clasping 
the hands over a massive sword of state. 
“The statue is immensely simple,” says Mr. 
Browne; “it is grand but sufficiently personal. 
It is a masterly conception of a great man 
carried out in a great way.” The sculptor’s 
“Longfellow” is distinguished by the same 
kind of simple dignity. 

Not only has Lorado Taft himself achieved 
great work; as a writer, lecturer and teacher, 
he has inspired others to do the same. At the 
Sculptors’ Exhibition in Chicago last Febru- 
ary Mr. Taft’s group, “The Blind,” dominated 
the scene, and his influence was everywhere 
apparent. With but one or two exceptions, 
all the exhibitors represented had received 
encouragement from him, and although the 
foremost of these pupils, Charles J. Mulligan, 
Leonard Crunelle, Frederick C. Hibbard and 
Nellie Walker, now have their own studios, 
they still keep in close touch with the man to 
whom they feel they owe a debt of gratitude 
for richest sympathy, understanding and in- 
struction. Says a writer in The Craftsman: 


“Lorado Taft is a native of Illinois, and altho 
his early art training was in Paris, "subsequent 
travel and work has rid his brain of all Latin 
Quarter mannerism or point of view, and to-day 
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“THE AWAKENING” 


_A characteristic example of the work shown by Mr. 
Taft at the recent Sculptors’ Exhibition in Chicago. 


he stands in universal sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions of men. A cultivated brain, a tender 
heart, a masterly technique—these are a part of 
his equipment for his work of the present. For 
many years director of the school of sculpture of 
the Art Institute, and actively identified with the 
work of the National Sculpture Society, the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, the Chicago Society of 
Artists, the Municipal Art League and Muni- 
cipal Art Commission of Chicago, and at present 
the president of the Polytechnic Society of five 
hundred young persons working in the downtown 
districts who meet frequently for purposes of 
culture, Mr. Taft yet finds time to write a most 
significant ‘History of American Sculpture,’ to 
model ideal conceptions and to establish a repu- 
tation as the lasting friend of all true art and 
artists. ‘ 

“The very human side of Mr. Taft and his 
school is what is most notable, not only in the 
recent exhibit at Chicago, but in ‘all the best works 
of the group of artists he has inspired. The 
master and his pupils seem to have dwelt close 
to the real things of life, and the profoundly 
emotional phases of the very simple primitive 
conditions of life are recorded in their work 
faithfully and sympathetically ;—the longing for 
light of the blind, of all the blind, physical or 
moral; the love and aspirations of maternity; 
the play and joy of childhood—the simplest child- 
hood; the tragedy of unintelligent, unrewarded 
labor; the splendid courage and virility of awak- 
ened youth where strength has been gained by 
labor; the strength of love where it stands with- 
out competitors in the heart of a man; emotions 
to be found in any small cottage out on the 
prairie edge or in the back street in the outer 
city slums. These workers have not striven for 
beauty alone, for the mere empty form, but to 
present the spirit of beauty that dwells in strange 
abodes, far from conventional standards of ex- 
cellence. And so by the honest presentation of 
what they know genuinely, by sincere associations 
with each phase of life which touches the brain, 
with the fine purpose of carving truth always, 
whether in symbol or fact, this group of men and 
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pathos of helpless endeavor in the posture of the figures, the hands reaching upward into empty air, 
pealed to the sympathies of my assistants as well as myself.’’ 


women are holding art to its right intention— 
the presenting beautifully the growth of a nation 
through triumphs and failures, telling the truth 
in an utterance individual, cultivated and honest.” 


One of Mr. Taft’s warmest admirers is, 
Hamlin Garland, the novelist. In a state- 
ment prepared for this article in CURRENT 
LireRATURE Mr. Garland pays him the follow- 
ing whole-hearted tribute: 


“Lorado Taft is an artist. His sole idea is to 
create beautiful or significant sculpture. He does 
not wait for commissions. On the contrary, all 
his best works have been done without the ghost 
of an order. Like Edward MacDowell, he is an 
idealist in the sense that he places the joy of 
creative: effort above gain or social recognition. 
Some of us used to think that he was almost too 
trustful for the future. But now that his ‘Great 
Lakes’ has been purchased by the city of Chicago 
for the Lake Front Park, we begin to hope that 
some day soon our sculptor may come into his 
inheritance. Perhaps even the great group, “The 
Blind,’ may some time find a generous admirer, 


and even ‘The Solitude of the Soul’ be put into 
marble. 

“As to the technical side of Taft’s art, I do 
not presume to speak, but I am competent to de- 
clare that he is the greatest artistic educative per- 
sonality in the Central West to-day. Modest 
(almost too modest) of his work as lecturer and 
teacher, it is nevertheless true to say that he has 
done more to inspire knowledge of art and a 
love for the beautiful in sculpture and painting 
than any other man of his age in America. In 
proof of this assertion, I note that he has de- 
livered over two thousand lectures on artistic sub- 
jects, not to mention his many hours of instruc- 
tion in the classroom. 

“Absolutely unselfish, ready to help everybody 
at any time—perilously ready to help others, his 
brothers-in-law think—Taft has made himself 
universally beloved. So far as I know he has 
not an enemy, and many of the most successful 
artists from the Middle West derived their first 
inspiration and no inconsiderable material aid 
from ‘Fra Lorado.’ His success, no matter how 
great it may turn out to be, has been earned by 
self-sacrifice as well as by unremitting, cheerful 
labor. He has never complafned, and the biggest 
commission can not now distract him from his 
dreams.” 
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“THE FOUNTAIN OF THE GREAT LAKES” 


This new monument by Lorado Taft, soon to be erected in Chicago, marks a new height in ideal sculpture 


in America. It represents the five great lakes of the West, typified by beautiful female figures of ample form 
and dignity, ae in composition by a sparkling line of water, which, starting from the basin of Superior 


above, is finally poured into the world without by Ontario, who regards the receding stream with an expression 
of wonderment. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA LOSING ITS 


S it a fact that there has been 
7 for some years past an “ever- 
deepening estrangement between 
the church and large masses of 
our population,” and that Chris- 
tian workers are finding it more 
and more difficult to extend the sphere of their 
influence? The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
answers the question in the affirmative, and his 
experience as the pastor of one of the largest 
and most successful churches in America gives 
his words special weight. In a statement pub- 
lished in the New York Times and referring 
more particularly to conditions in New York, 
he says: 





“Manhattan Island is more and more the Paris 


of pleasure-seekers and the London of business; ° 


it is more and more a foreign city. Of our,2,500,000 
population, the Roman Catholic Church claims 
930,000. There is a Protestant remnant of only 
720,000, which is 50,000 less than it was ten years 
ago. Only the smallest fraction of these 720,000 
nominal Protestants have any connection with 
the churches. It is not easy for churches to work 
here, and it grows harder all the time. The last 
decade has been the most strenuous and dis- 
couraging for Christian workers which this city 
has probably ever known.” 

This pessimistic view is more than sustained 
by figures gathered by the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. It appears that the metro- 
politan churches are financially richer to-day 
than ever before. In many cases the value of 
their properties has increased by leaps and 
bounds. They have magnificent church edi- 
fices, but they cannot fill them. The visitor 
to church after church will find only a handful 
of worshippers at services. In Greater New 
York there are fully 1,071,981 Protestants who 
do not go to church and apparently care noth- 
ing about the church. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, which, in point of property, is 
the richest in the city, has a total of only 
90,997 communicants. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has 43,728 members, the Presbyter- 
ian 45,873, the Baptist 38,590, and the Luther- 
an 47,934. Even when taken in the aggregate, 
these constitute but a small fraction of the 
population of the city. The number of Prot- 
estants who keep away from church in New 
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York City more than equals the whole popu- 
lation of Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. 

Considering the comparative growth of 
population in New York, the Protestant 
churches have not only made no numerical 
gain in fifty years, but have actually lost. In 
1855, when the population of the city was 
about 750,000, they had 82,000 communicants. 
At present, in a population of about 5,000,000, 
their church attendance is only four times 
greater than it was in 1855. Half a century 
ago there were 427 Protestant churches in the 
city, or one to every 2,126 persons. Now 
there are 964 Protestant churches, or one to 
every 4,164 persons. 

Nor is the problem of religious decadence 
confined to New York City. It exists in many 
sections of the country. According to George 
Allan England, a writer in the February 
Arena, “no single fact impresses the investiga- 
tor of religious problems more forcibly than 
the failure of the modern church to maintain 
its power in the social fabric of to-day.” The 
Presbyterian Church of America reports that 
there are at present one-third fewer men 
studying for the Presbyterian ministry than 
there were ten years ago. All the seminaries 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church complain 
of a scarcity of students. The Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, in its day one of the most 
influential institutions of the country, has 
lately reached a vanishing point, and been af- 
filiated with Harvard University. “Whatever 
the reason,” observes the Boston Transcript, 
“the fact cannot be blinked that the church 
as a vocation has lost all attraction for our 
young men.” 

Mr. England is convinced that the churches 
to-day in America “are not holding their own,” 
and his position is reinforced by the figures 
and comment of the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong 
in his year-books of “Social Progress.” Dr. 
Strong has had occasion to study very care- 
fully the religious statistics of this country 
at different periods of its history, and he 
says of the rate of increase in church mem- 
bership during the past century: “If the gain 
of the churches on the population during the 
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first half of the century is represented by 80, 
during the last half it is represented by 20, 
during the last twenty years it is represented 
by 4, and during the last ten years it is repre- 
sented by 1.” In summing up the general loss 
of interest in the church, as shown by mem- 
bership, Dr. Strong declares: 


“From 1800 to 1850 there was a flowing tide 
of individualistic religion which swept over an 
increasing proportion of the population; but from 
the middle of the century on, the tide ran more 
slowly, and by 1900 it was practically stationary. 

“We must not, therefore, be surprised to learn 
that the tide has now turned, and the statistics 
of the past year show that it has already begun 
to ebb.” 


Still more marked than tie decline in mem- 
bership, Mr. England contends, is the falling 
off in church attendance throughout the coun- 
try. He writes on this point: 
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was crowded twice on every Sabbath. Now a 
scanty dozen or a score of worshippers come 
together, and these mainly of the feminine or 
infantile persuasion. The men prefer to go down 
and see the train come in, sit around the depot 
platform or the store, and read the colored sup- 
plements.” 


The best possible antidote to the depressing 
reflections engendered by the rather one-sided 
presentation of facts and figures collected in 
this article is to be found in the last annual 
statistics of Christian churches in the United 
States prepared by the Rev. Dr. E.. K. Car- 
roll and published in The Christian Advocate 
(New York). From Dr. Carroll’s estimate 
of the present strength of the various denom- 
inational families of the country and their 
growth during 1907, it is very evident that 
Christianity, while it may be losing its grip 
on part of its constituency, is still in posses- 
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THE SOCIALIST RELIGION OF H. G. WELLS 


N one of a very remarkable series 
of lectures on “The Faith I 
Hold” quite recently delivered 
before the Fabian Society of 

M London by some of its most 

awe, famous members, Mr. H. G. 

Wells is reported as saying that the essential 

fact in man’s history is the slow-unfolding 

sense of community with his kind, the possi- 
bilities of wider cooperation between man and 
man, the previously undreamt-of powers aris- 
ing out of this cooperation, a synthesis of the 
species, and the development of a common 
general idea, a common general purpose, out 
of the present confusion of human aims and 
motives. He held that in this great awakening 
of the species one’s own personal being lives 
and moves, and that one’s individual existence 

‘is not so entirely cut off as it seems at first. 

Each one of us is but a temporary experiment 

of the life of our kind, and the idea that we 

are entirely separate individualities is only 

a subtle delusion of the human intelligence. 

Mr. Wells believes that this historic develop- 

ment is the result, not of the so frequently mis- 

interpreted and misapplied “struggle for ex- 
istence,” or of “enlightened self-interest,” but 
of what he terms the steadily growing Good 

Will of man which, in the splendid optimism 

of the opening chapter of his new book,* he 

thus describes: 











“It needs but a cursory view of history to 
realize—tho all knowledge of history confirms the 
generalization—that this life is not a confused 
and aimless conflict of individuals. Looked at 
too closely, it may seem to be that, a formless 
web of individual hates and loves; but detach 
one’s self but a little, and the broader forms ap- 
pear. One perceives something that goes on, that 
is constantly working to make order out of casu- 
alty, beauty out of confusion, justice, kindliness, 
mercy, out of cruelty and inconsiderate pressure. 
For our present purpose it will be sufficient to 
speak of this force that struggles and tends to 
make and do, as Good Will. More and more 
evident is it, as one reviews the ages, that there 
is this much more than itust, hunger, avarice, 
vanity and more or less intelligent fear, among 
the motives of mankind. This Good Will of our 
race, however arising, however trivial, however 
subordinated to individual ends, however comi- 
cally inadequate a thing it may be in this indi- 
vidual case or that, is in the aggregate an operat- 
ing will. In spite of all the confusion and thwart- 
ings of life, the halts and resiliencies and the 
counter-strokes of fate, it is manifest that in the 
long run, human life becomes broader. than it 
The Mac- 
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was, gentler than it was, finer and deeper. On 
the whole—and nowadays almost steadily—things 
get better. There is a secular amelioration of 
life, and it is brought about by Good Will work- 
ing through the efforts of men.” 





Believing so, Mr. Wells is a_ professed 
Socialist, defining Socialism as the collective 
Good Will in man. With him Socialism is not 
a hard and fast economic creed, or a matter 
of political expediency, but a religion born of 
his scientific studies and marvelous insight—a 
religion, as he says, giving “work to do which 
is not self-seeking, and supplying that craving 
of so many souls, a devotion.” And herein 
Mr. Wells voices, not himself alone, but a 
growing multitude of young and ardent souls 
in all countries. To them “New Worlds For 
Old” is already proving a rallying cry, mark- 
ing an epoch in English Socialism. “It is a 
masterly work,” says Arnold Bennett in The 
New Age (London), “the work of several dif- 
ferent geniuses that happen to have lodged 
themselves in one mortal frame.” 

The common objection to Socialism, that it 
is “against human nature,” Mr. Wells van- 
quishes at the outset by making it his own. 
Socialism is against human nature, he con- 
cedes; that is true—and it is equally true of 
everything else. Even human nature itself is 
against human nature. For, to quote in full: 





“Human nature is in a perpetual conflict; it is 
the Ishmael of the Universe, against everything, 
and with everything against it; and within, no 
more and no less than a perpetual battleground 
of passion, desire, cowardice, indolence, and good 
will. There is no naturalness in Social- 
ism, no uneducated pristine force. I have 
tried to let it become apparent that while I do 
firmly believe, not only in the splendor and nobil- 
ity of the Socialist dream, but in its ultimate prac- 
ticality, I do also recognize quite clearly that with 
people just as they are now, with their preju- 
dices, their ignorance, their misapprehen- 
sions, their unchecked vanities and greeds and 
jealousies, their untutored and misguided in- 
stincts, their irrational traditions, no Socialist 
state can exist, no better state can exist, than the 
one we have now with all its squalor and cruelty. 
Every change in human institutions must happen 
concurrently with a change in ideas. Upon this 
plastic, uncertain, teachable thing human nature, 
within us and without, we have, if we really con- 
template Socialism as our achievement, to impose 
guiding ideas and guiding habits, we have to co- 
Ordinate all the Good Will that is active or latent 
in our world in one constructive plan.” 


The early Utopian Socialists, of the thir- 
ties, failed to measure these primary obsta- 
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cles, and even to-day it is Mr. Wells’s opinion 
that the majority of Socialists fail to grasp 
entirely the “Herbartian truth that every 
human soul moves within its circle of ideas, 
resisting enlargement, and that all 
effectual human progress can be achieved only 
through such enlargement.” He on to 
argue as follows: 


goes 


“The early Socialists, arriving at last at their 
Great Idea, after toilsome questionings, after de- 
bates, disputations, studies, trials, saw, and in- 
stantly couldn't understand those others who did 
not see; they failed altogether to realize the leaps 
they had made, the brilliant omissions they had 
achieved, the difficulties they had evaded to get 
to this magnificent conception. I suppose such 
impatience is as natural and understandable as 
it is unfortunate. None of us escape it. Much 
of this early Socialism is as unreal as mathe- 
matics, has much the same relation to truth as the 
abstract absolute process of calculation 
concrete individual things. - oe 

“While the experimental Utopian Socialisms 
gave a sort of variegated and conflicting pattern 
of a reorganized industrialism and a new heaven 
and earth, the benevolent Socialism, Socialistic 
liberalism, and Socialistic philanthropy of the 
middle Victorian period really went very little 
farther in effect than a projected amelioration 
and moralization of the relations of rich and 
poor. It needed the impact of an entirely new 
type of mind before Socialism began to perceive 
its own significance as an ordered scheme for the 
entire reconstruction of the world, and began to 
realize the gigantic breadth of its own implica- 
tions.” 


This type of mind is found in the genius of 
Karl Marx, who brought the second great in- 
flux of suggestion into the intellectual process 
of Socialism—economic determinism united 
with a kind of mystical democracy evolved 
in the first French revolution. Writes Mr. 
Wells: 


“It is part of the inconveniences attending all 
powerful new movements of the human mind that 
the disciple bolts with the teacher, overstates 
him, underlines him, and it is no more than a 
tribute to the potency of Marx that he should 
have paralyzed the critical faculty in a number of 
very able men. To them Marx is a final form 
of truth. They talk with bated breath of a ‘classic 
socialism,’ to which no man may add one jot or 
one tittle, to which they are as uncritically pledged 
as extreme Bible Christians are bound to the 
letter of the ‘Word.’ . 

“The peculiar evil of the Marxist teaching is 
this: that it carries the conception of a necessary 
economic development to the pitch of fatalism; 
it declares, with all the solemnity of popular 
‘science,’ that Socialism must prevail. Such a 
fatalism is morally bad for the adherent: it re- 
leases him from the inspiring sense of uncertain 
victory, it leads him to believe the stars in their 
courses will do his job for him. The common 
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Marxist is apt to be sterile of effort therefore and 
intolerant—preaching predestination and salvation 
without works.” 


It was left to a little group of English in- 
tellectuals, those “communicative learners” 
who founded in 1884 the London Fabian 
Society, to supply a third system of ideas, 
which, in contradistinction to the revolution- 
ary doctrine-of Marx, was termed administra- 
tive or evolutionary Socialism. And this par- 
ticular kind of Socialism has had no keener 
critic than H. G. Wells. “It has preached,” he 
says, “collective ownership and collective con- 
trol, and it has only begun to recognize that 
this implies the necessity of a collective will 
and new means and methods altogether for the 
collective mind.” It has a dangerous bureau- 
cratic tendency, and is apt to concern itself 
with political odd-jobbing, which, as Mr. 
Wells has said elsewhere, in spite of Bernard 
Shaw’s protests, is no more like Socialism than 
“a gas-jet in the lobby of a meeting-house is 
like the glory of God in Heaven.” Mr. Wells 
sums up: 


“The earliest Socialists gave Socialism sub- 
stance, rudis indigestaque moles, but noble stuff; 
administrative Socialism gave it a physical struc- 
ture and nerves, defined its organs and determined 
its functions: it remains for the Socialist of to- 
day to realize in this shaping body of the civilized 
state of the future the breath of life already un- 
confessedly there, to state in clear terms the 
reality for which our plans are made, by which 
alone they can be realized; that is to say, the 
collective mind of humanity, the soul and moral 
being of mankind.” 


Mr. Wells thus concludes one of the most 
persuasive appeals ever made to that active 
Good Will in man on which he rests his entire 
argument: 


“Socialism is a moral and intellectual process, 
let me in conclusion reiterate that. Only second- 
arily and incidentally does it sway the world of 
politics. It is not a political movement; it may 
engender political movements, but it can never 
become a political movement; any political body, 
any Organization whatever, that professes to stand 
for Socialism makes an altogether too presumptu- 
ous claim. 

“And since Socialism is an intellectual as well 
as a moral thing, it will never tolerate in its ad- 
herents the abnegation of individual thought and 
intention. It demands devotion to an idea, not 
devotion to a leader. No addicted follower of so- 
and-so or of so-and-so can be a good Socialist 
any more than he can be a good scientific investi- 
gator. So far Socialism has produced no great 
leaders at all. Lassalle alone of all its prominent 
names was of that type of personality which men 
follow with enthusiasm. The others, Owen, Saint 
Simon, Proudhon, Fourier, Marx, Bebel, Webb, 
contributed to a process they never seized hold 
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upon, never made their own; they gave enrich- 
ment and enlargement and the movement passed 
on; passes on gathering as it goes. Kingsley, 
Morris, Ruskin—none are too great to serve this 
idea, and none so great they may control it or 
stand alone for it. So it will continue. Social- 
ism under a great leader, or as a powerfully or- 
ganized party, would be the end of Socialism. 
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No doubt it might also be its partial triumph, but 
the reality of the movement would need to take 
to itself another name, to call itself ‘constructive 
civilization’ or some such synonym in order to 
continue its undying work. Socialism no doubt 
will inspire great leaders in the future, and sup- 
ply great parties with ideas; in itself it will stil] 
be greater than all such things.” 





NEW ASPECTS 


OF THE THEOLOGICAL WAR 


IN 


GERMANY. 


HE German religious world might 
not inaptly be described as a the- 
ological barometer. Germans 
have always taken their theology 

WBF, seriously, and their voluminous 

Feeeeeus discussions in book, periodical 

and pamphlet faithfully reflect the whole re- 

ligious ferment of our times. Just at pres- 
ent the war between the radicals and the con- 
servatives is being waged with unprecedented 
fierceness. Christianity, it is felt by many, 
is being undermined by subversive criticism. 

Some even go so iar as to say that the relig- 

ion of Christ is fighting for its life. Ernst 

Haeckel, the famous scientist and Monist, is 

the leader of the attacking forces. 

To the historic question of David Friedrich 
Strauss, “Are we still Christians?” the Ger- 
man radicals answer an emphatic No. They 
declare they have something to offer in place 
of Christianity. The latest and largest move- 
ment directed toward this revolutionary sub- 
stitution of “something better” is found in an 
organization of all the radical and anti-Chris- 
tian forces of the Fatherland known as the 
“Zusammenschluss der Freien Geister” (Asso- 
ciation of Free Thinkers). This new confed- 
eration is the outcome of an appeal published 
some five or six months ago, and signed 
by Pastor Gustav Tschirn, of Breslau, the 
President of the Association of Free Religious 
Congregations of Germany; by Dr. Heinrich 
Schmidt, of Jena, a friend of Haeckel’s, and 
the general secretary of the German Monis- 
tenbund; and by Dr. Rudolf Penzig, of Char- 
lottenburg, the general secretary of the Ger- 
man Society of Ethical Culture, and the Presi- 
dent of the National Association for the Sec- 
ularization of the Public Schools of Germany. 
Other societies of similar tendencies have also 
participated, such as the Volksgereter Bund, 
or Society of Radical Pedagogics; the Jung- 
deutscher Kulturbund, known for its religious 
radicalism; the Freidenken-Bund, composed 








of Free Thinkers; and several organizations, 
all national in character, and all devoted to 
the promulgation in some shape of anti- 
Christian thought. 

The appeal which united these various 
bodies and which may be regarded as their 
confession of faith, reads substantially as fol- 
lows: 


Those societies and associations which repre- 
sent men and women who have emancipated 
themselves from the traditional teachings of 
Christianity and who have developed on a scien- 
tific basis a philosophy that demonstrates the 
false claims of Christianity are only following the 
dictates of practical wisdom if they unite into 
a larger body for the purpose of practically apply- 
ing their principles to public and private life. While 
these various organizations have specific pur- 
poses of their own, they certainly can and will 
find unity in one object and purpose, namely, in 
demanding the absolute separation of church and 
state. It is the state that upholds the church in 
its claims, and the state is the chief support of 
Christianity. If, for example, it were not for 
the state the church would have absolutely no 
power to control the education of the people in 
any of the schools. The first thing necessary to 
the attainment of emancipation from the church 
is to effect disestablishment. Another point 
must not be overlooked, namely, that it is the 
duty of liberal-minded and thinking men not to 
content themselves with mere protests and with 
engaging in negative efforts to overthrow what 
now exists. Success can result only if advanced 
religious thought offers something else and some- 
thing better to those who discard Christianity. 
The new association, accordingly, will feel it 
incumbent upon itself to organize societies of 
religious and ethical culture, which will satisfy 
the wants of those who are no longer satisfied 
by the Christianity of the day. 


The soul of the whole movement is Ernst 
Haeckel, although his person is kept some- 
what in the background. The venerable pro- 
fessor is devoting his last years to the estab- 
lishment in Jena of a Phyletic Museum, which 
is to be a sort of a shrine for the anti-Chris- 
tian cultus. The corner stone of the struc- 
ture was laid on the last birthday of Goethe, 
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whom these radical thinkers claim as their 
first: great prophet. In the Blatter des 
deutschen Monistenbundes Professor Haeckel 
recently gave a full account of the new mu- 
seum. According to his announcement its pur- 
pose is to be a gathering place for all the 
available material necessary to demonstrate 
his advanced theory of evolution. It will in- 
clude his own personal collections made dur- 
ing three scientific journeys, in 1873 to the 
Red Sea, in 1881 to Ceylon, and in igor to 
Dutch India. In addition it is to contain a 
full library of evolutionary writings and the 
entire correspondence of Haeckel with famous 
naturalists of the world. In a word, it is to 
be the storehouse of the anti-Christian data of 
advanced Darwinism. 

But the radicals are far from having the 
field to themselves. On every hand deter- 
mined efforts are being made by Christian 
thinkers to offset the influence of Haeckel and 
his free-thinking disciples. The confedera- 
tion of anti-Christian bodies has been met by 
the organization of a national Kepler Bund, 
composed largely of scientists who still be- 
lieve in Christianity. The Kepler Bund has 
enrolled scores of scientific men in non-theo- 
logical faculties of the German universities, 
Berlin being especially well represented, and 
its purpose is to prove that genuine science is 
in complete harmony with the fundamental 
teachings of Christianity. The Bund was for- 
mally orgarized by some seven hundred mem- 
bers in Frankfort a few months ago, and its 
headquarters are in Godesberg, near Bonn, 
where its chief promoter, Dr. E. Dennert, the 
editor of a new scientific apologetical journal 
Glauben und Wissen, is professor of botany. 
It is evidently destined to become an impor- 
tant factor in conservative thought in the 
Fatherland. 

In addition to the organization of the Kep- 
ler Bund there are many evidences of serious 
Christian effort directed toward damming the 
rising tide of radicalism. The science of 
apologetics is experiencing a regeneration at 
the hands of such men as Dennert, Bettex, 
Pfennigsdorf, and others, and the first ex- 
clusively apologetical chair of theology ever 
established in connection with a German uni- 
versity has just been founded in Leipzig. 

Most significantly, too, many of the work- 
ers and thinkers who in the past have been 
somewhat radical are now throwing their in- 
fluence strongly on the other side. Prof. 
Adolf Harnack, for instance, himself a critic 
of critics and generally conceded to be 
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the greatest living Protestant theologian, is 
growing noticeably more conservative. In 
several of his late works, but particularly in 
his “Luke and the Acts,” he maintains that 
the principle of tradition in the discussion of 
Biblical problems is entitled to a dominant 
position as compared with the subjective criti- 
cal ideas of the day. While he does not spe- 
cifically defend the historical correctness of 
all the data and details of the third gospel and 
of the “Acts,” he furnishes the best defence 
of the general historical character of these 
writings and of their Lukean authorship ex- 
tant. His emphasis on the principles of tra- 
dition is a decided step toward conservatism, 
but is only in harmony with his position taken 
several years ago in his work on the literature 
of the New Testament, in which he main- 
tained that a period of forty years after the 
death of Christ in the development of the 
primitive church would have sufficed to ex- 
plain satisfactorily all the phases of doc- 
trine and life represented in the New Testa- 
ment books. Quite recently, again, in another 
direction Harnack has shown his conservative 
tendencies. When a great work by Professor 
Zahn, of the University of Erlangen, appeared 
years ago, in which with an untold wealth of 
detail facts, Zahn defended the traditional his- 
tory of the New Testament canon as a whole 
and in its parts, Harnack not only severely 
criticized these views, but even wrote a spe- 
cial book directed against Zahn, claiming that 
the canon could not have been completed much 
before the year 200 A. D. In his recent utter- 
ances on the position of Zahn, Harnack has 
not only found nothing to take issue with in 
the views of the Erlangen savant, but practi- 
cally indicates that on many leading points he 
has come to agree with his former adversary. 
These and similar evidences of a return to 
a more conservative theological attitude lead 
Pastor Pfennigsdorf, editor of the Beweis 
des Glaubens, of Gutersloh, to the conclusion 
that Christianity in Germany is not seriously 
imperilled. He scoffs at the pretensions of 
Haeckel, and thinks that in good time all the 
“unscientific and untruthful positions” of the 
Jena zoologist will be exposed. “Let there be 
a genuinely scientific investigation of the 
claims of Christianity,” he says, “and there 
can be no doubt as to the result. This is not 
the first time that Christianity has been de- 
clared outgrown; and the Association of Free 
Thinkers will be as successful as its predeces- 
sors in its efforts to destroy the church against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 
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IS MARRIAGE A SIN? 


FEW years ago, Count Tolstoy 
created a mild sensation by pub- 
lishing a book on “The Sexual 
Question” in which he frankly 
asserted his conviction that 

“mariage is a sin, not a duty,” 

and that religious and moral men ought 
to work for its abolition—even at the 
cost of the gradual disappearance of the 
human race. His idea, which has had its 
devotees in all ages, and is held by many 
Oriental thinkers and some Christians, is in- 
vested with new urgency at this time by rea- 
son of the fact that it seems to be gaining 
ground in this country among the adherents 
of such cults as Christian Science, Theosophy 
and the New Thought. 


An article in the February issue of this 
magazine entitled “Mrs. Eddy’s Dual Doc- 
trine of Marriage,” based on a new criticism 
of Christian Science by the Rev. Lyman P. 
Powell, attempted to show that Mrs. Eddy 
preaches an ascetic doctrine to the inner 
circle of her followers, but permits marriage 
among the outer circle. In view of the fact 
that Mr. Powell is known to be hostile to 
Christian Science, an authoritative statement 
of the Christian Science teaching in regard to 
marriage is to be welcomed. Such is afford- 
ed in a communication addresed to the editor 
of Current LITERATURE by Alfred Farlow, of 
the Christian Science Publication Committee 
in Boston. The core of his letter is sub- 
joined: 





“The teaching that God, Spirit, is the only 
creator points to a final end of all material con- 
ditions and relations, and, knowing this, Mrs. 
Eddy in her wisdom has anticipated what critics 
might say concerning her literal adoption of our 
Lord’s instruction, and has answered them before 
they were heard. Said Jesus: ‘The children of 
this world marry, and are given in marriage: 
but they which shall be accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
Neither can they die any more; for they are equal 
unto the angels; and are the children of God, be- 
ing the children of the resurrection.’ How is ‘that 
world’—the heavenly state—to be reached? 
Science declares not through death, not by a 
journey from one locality to another, but by pass- 
ing from a state of imperfection to one of per- 
fection; from a material to a spiritual condition. 
“$y When mortals shall have reached the 
point of spiritual perfection, shall have become 
dominated by that Mind ‘which was in Christ 
Jesus,’ it is manifest that ‘the sacrament of mar- 
riage’ as now understood will no longer pertain 
to them, Its occasion and possibility no longer 


exist. Science recognizes that marriage is essen- 
tial to material generation and that its purity 
should be preserved intact. it further recognizes 
that men should and must advance spiritually, 
and as rapidly as possible, to that point of per- 
fection wherein physical marriage does not ob- 
tain. Mrs. Eddy teaches shat this should be done 
‘and not to leave the other (former) undone,’ to 
use a Scriptural phrase. Here she lays her em- 
phasis, and when her teaching is properly under- 
stood it cannot but be accepted by all followers 
of Christ Jesus. Christian Scientists recognize 
the importance of marriage, but they should not 
be criticised for accepting the Master’s teaching 
that the perfect spiritual life which lies above 
and beyond the necessity of marriage is more 
to be desired than that material sense of existence 
which certainly impels to the greater number of 
marriages to-day.” 


From this statement it appears very plainly 
that Mrs. Eddy, while hardly ready to indorse 
Tolstoy’s dictum that mariage is a sin, dis- 
tinctly teaches that chastity is a higher and 
holier state than marriage. In this view most 
of the Theosophical writers would concur. 
From “Fragments of Forgotten History,” by 
one of this school, the following may be 
quoted : 


“Increased practise of celibacy is the only 
means for any real advancement of the race; the 
celibacy which is not the result of restraint, but 
the outgrowth of a spiritual growth, producing 
deep conviction and general elevation of char- 
acter. , 

“The commonest objection taken against ce- 
libacy is that if practised by all it will bring the 
world to an end; but this objection can only 
have importance with those who attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the present objective 
life. The termination of the world, by which 1s 
merely meant the end of the present transitory 
state of our consciousness, is by no means a very 
dreadful calamity. And again the objection 1s 
worthless because the apprehended danger would 
never occur, as there will always be found a suffi- 
cient number to carry on the work of perpetuat- 
ing the race. Some urge it is only the noblest 
and most unselfish of men who will be moved 
by the highest instincts of their nature to adopt 
celibacy and thus leave the least worthy to propa- 
gate. This line of argument entirely ignores the 
dynamic power of thought which the celibates 
will bring to bear upon those desirous of issue; 
and thus the general average of humanity, far 
from deteriorating, will be likely to improve. 


The New Thought teachers are divided in 
their attitude toward sex and marriage. 
Some advocate asceticism; others do not. Mr. 
Sidney Flower has put himself on record as 
believing that sex-energy ought to be ex- 
pressed in some way that shall advance spirit- 
ual growth. “It is necessary at first,” he ar- 
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gues, “that we make use of the physical ex- 
pression. It will not always be necessary that 
we should do so. It is not to our highest good 
that we should continue to live on the physi- 
cal plane when we know how to reach the 
spiritual.” Helen Wilmans makes the follow- 
ing objection to marriage: “Childhood is but 
the extension of love of self. Generation 
will have to be merged in regeneration before 
death is conquered in the world.” On the 
other hand, Elizabeth Towne, editor of The 
Nautilus, and one of the ablest and sanest of 
the New Thought exponents, throws her in- 
fluence on the side of marriage. She says: 
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“Looking backward over history; looking 
around at the homes and lives of my contempo- 
raries and intimates; reviewing my individual ex- 
periences and spying carefully within at the ideas, 
emotions, instincts, and intuitions aroused by 
stimuli both outward and soul-ward; I conclude 
that the real monogamic marriage is the soul-con- 
victed ideal and the constant quest of every 
human being, enlightened or uncivilized, Chris- 
tian or barbarian, ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ Methodist, 
Atheist or Mormon. A true companionship for 
all time if not eternity is the deep-down longing 
and quest of every soul; us sure and as unprov- 
able as immortality itself. . . . The Life 
Urge, the Sex Urge, is stronger than truth itself ; 
stronger than right or wrong or law. It is the 
basic truth of creation. President Roosevelt 
needn’t worry about race suicide.” 





DELITZSCH’S PLAN FOR A _ UNIFICATION OF THE 
THREE GREAT MONOTHEISTIC RELIGIONS 





OW, Ww URS is pre-eminently an age of cen- 
(7) } tralization and combination, and 
@ this spirit is manifesting itself, 


to an increasing degree, in the 

@ religious thought of the day. 
mseeeis) (Last year, Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, seriously propounded a plan for 
the “reunion of Christendom” under a re- 
formed Papal administration. This year, 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the celebrated As- 
syriologist, of Berlin, has published a couple 
of lectures* in which he outlines a program 
for uniting the three great religions of the 
Western world—Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. It will be recalled that 
Professor Delitzsch attracted wide attention 
in 1902 by a lecture entitled “Bibel und 
Babel,” which drew a personal rejoinder from 
the German Emperor and which the author 
repeated in 1906 before the Germanistic So- 
ciety in New York. 

In his new lectures Professor Delitzsch en- 
deavors to show that Judaism, Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, in spite of their appar- 
ent differences, are in essence the same. The 
Jewish faith, he reminds us, embraces to-day 
ten and two-thirds millions of adherents; 
Christianity, grown from it, five hundred and 
fifty millions; and Islam, the offspring of 
both, two hundred and forty-seven millions. 
The three together are as “three strongly- 
rooted trees in whose shadow the souls of 
one-half of all living human beings find com- 





*Zur WEITERBILDUNG DER Reticion. Von Friedrich De- 
litzsch. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 


fort and solace.” It is a mistake to regard 
them as conflicting religions. In all three are 
fundamental points of agreement. Each has 
its inspired Scripture. The Mohammedans 
believe that the Koran was written from the 
first word to the last in the beginning of time, 
until Allah commanded the archangel Gabriel 
to reveal it to Mohammed. The Hebrew 
holds that his law, the Thorah, was unfolded 
to Moses by Jehovah Himself, and that the 
latter engraved the Ten Commandments twice 
upon the tables with His own hand. And 
many Christians, despite all the inroads of 
“higher criticism,” consider the Bible a divine 
revelation free from error or contradiction 
from the beginning to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse. Not only does each of the three 
religions possess its own Scripture; in each 
case the Scripture teaches the same funda- 
mental truths. Koran, Thorah and Bible alike 
cherish and promulgate the belief in one God, 
the love of one’s neighbor, and the weekly 
day of rest. They also illuminate the never- 
ending struggle between dogmatism and re- 
ligion, between the superficial and external 
statutes of the priest and the living truth of 
the prophets. 

The doctrines of Jesus, Professor De- 
litzsch contends, are in large part good Jew- 
ish doctrine and good Mohammedan doctrine. 
Like Moses and Mohammed, the founder of 
Christianity laid stress upon the belief in one 
God and upon charity rather than upon sac- 
rifice. He invariably opposed true religion to 
the outward observation of the priestly pre- 
scription. He regarded as binding, besides 
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the two cardinal doctrines of love for God 
and love for one’s neighbor, only those com- 
mandments which purpose the exercise of 
kindly deeds. Thus he freed his people from 
the shackles of priestly tradition. 

In a very real sense, Professor Delitzsch 
continues, Jesus was himself the pioneer of a 
coming world-religion transcending all exist- 
ing faiths. He extended Israel’s horizon, and 
dissipated the idea that the Jews were the 
“chosen people.” “The hour cometh,” he said, 
“when ye shall worship the Father neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem”; and 
again: “God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” 

Only one step is necessary, in Professor 
Delitzsch’s opinion, to effect a working basis 
for a unified religion that shall embrace 
Christian, Moslem and Jew. It is to surren- 
der belief in the divinity of Christ, and thus 
remove the one dogma which Jews and Mo- 
hammedans have never been willing to ac- 
cept. Nor should this be so difficult, he ar- 
gues, since the researches of higher criticism 
are making the belief in Christ’s godhead 
more and more impossible for thinking men. 

Superhuman as the figure of Christ may 
loom to us through the ages, Professor De- 
litzsch asserts, we can hardly recognize in him 
a being equal to the eternal God. When one 
of his disciples greeted him as “good Master,” 
he replied: “Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but one, that is God.” 
When he was dying on the cross, he cried: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
This was hardly the language of one who in- 
tended to convey the idea that he was him- 
self God. The fact is, says Professor De- 
litzsch, that “in the eyes of his apostles and of 
the early church Jesus was not God in human 
guise but a man, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
the descendant of David.” Moreover, De- 
litzsch maintains, in the most sensational part 
of his paper, the references to the virgin-birth 
in the Bible are often in the highest degree 
misleading. For instance, he says, the oft- 
quoted verse from Isaiah, “Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son,” is a mis-trans- 
lation. The prophet did not use the only correct 
Hebrew word for virgin, bethula; he simply 
meant that every young woman then pregnant 
would be justified in calling her child Imman- 
uel (God within us) because salvation was 
near. Delitzsch also recalls in this connec- 
tion that both St. Luke and St. Matthew trace 
Christ’s genealogy back to David through 
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Joseph, which would manifestly have been ab- 
surd if Joseph had not been regarded by them 
as his real father. Finally, we are told, Mrs. 
Lewis, an English archeologist, has discov- 
ered, strangely enough on Mount Sinai, in an 
ancient cloister, a pamlimpsest handwriting 
which is two hundred years older than the 
Greek edition of the gospels upon which our 
translations are based, in which it is clearly 
and unmistakably stated: “Jacob begat Joseph; 
Joseph to whom the virgin Mary was es- 
poused, begat Jesus, who is called the Mes- 
siah.” The unnecessary epithets “espoused” 
and “virgin” exemplify the first timid attempt 
to substitute a parthenogenetic idea. 

Professor Delitzsch maintains that we 
should rejoice that it is at last becoming pos- 
sible to free Christianity from the unworthy 
pagan conception of parthenogenesis, which, 
he says, is irreconcilable with the modern 
spirit. It is ever to be regretted, he con- 
tinues, that dogmatic speculation, even at the 
time when the gospels were written, should 
have led Christianity astray and enabled poly- 
theism in disguise to make its triumphant en- 
try into the church, “thereby almost destroying 
the lifework of Jesus.” The idea of the trin- 
ity, says Delitzsch, originated in Babylon and 
prepared the way for the mass—a “return to 
the sacrificial cult in its most objectionable 
conception as human sacrifice.” It was only 
logical, Delitzsch goes on to say, that Mary 
soon became the immaculately conceived bride 
of the Holy Ghost, the mother of God, the 
Son, and thereby of God. 

For the future development of religion, in 
the sense in which it is indicated by De- 
litzsch, we must return from trinitarian to uni- 
tarian, from dogmatic to historical, Christian- 
ity. Certain men, like Homer, Phidias, Beet- 
hoven and Goethe, he affirms, mark the high- 
est points in the history of mankind; likewise, 
as Goethe has said, np matter how science and 
culture, advance, we shall never outgrow 
Christ. Tho other philosophers and prophets 
have given utterance to similar doctrines, the 
Sermon on the Mount and the parables of the 
Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan cannot 
be surpassed; they possess “finality of ex- 
pression.” The future religion of the world 
must therefore rest on Christ; he is the rock, 
not Peter, upon whom Delitzsch would build 
the church of the future. Having eliminated 
the doctrine of the trinity, and of Christ’s- 
divine nature, we have eliminated also the 
chief obstacles that divide MosJem, Christian 
and Jew. More than this, we have reconciled 
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religion and science. For Christ’s miracles in 
the light of our modern knowledge of faith- 
healing, become, with a few exceptions, no 
longer miracles. There is no reason to re- 
gard him as a wonder-worker ; in fact, he him- 
self protested against this conception. While 
we cannot reproach the church for its errors 
in the past, we can demand that it shall use 


the search-light of science instead of resort- 
ing to disciplinary means to suppress the 
truth. Theological science, Professor De- 
litzsch concludes, will be a potent factor in the 
development of the world toward the future 
religion. But it must cease to compromise 
with the truth, and it must appeal, above all, 
to youth. 





WHAT THE MODERNISTS BELIEVE 


ww) NE of the immediate results of the 
3 publication of Pius X.’s Encycli- 
cal against Modernism (see Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE for February) 
has been the appearance in many 
; countries of Modernist books 
and articles replying to the Papal argument. 
The Modernists complain that their position 
is falsely represented in the Encyclical. 
They claim the right to speak in their own 
defense. They ask a hearing for their own 
statement of their own views. 

Of the various documents so far issued elu- 
cidating the Modernist point of view, the 
ablest and most important is undoubtedly that 
published by an anonymous group of Italian 
priests under the title, “The Programme of 
Modernism,” and now translated into English 
by Father George Tyrrell, the rebellious Eng- 
lish Jesuit. The book* is a strange combina- 
tion of boldness and humility. The authors 
avow themselves “faithful subjects of the 
Church and resolved to cling to her till our 
last breath,” yet speak of the Papal pronuncia- 
mento as an “unfair attack,” and of the 
Papacy as “an absolutism inconsistent with 
that reasonable spiritual government institut- 
ed by Christ ‘in whom we have passed from 
servitude to freedom.’ ” 

There is no doubt, in the minds of these 
Italian priests, that “a crisis has arisen in the 
very centre of Catholic thought—a crisis that 
affects no one particular dogma, but extends 
to the whole general attitude to be taken as 
to the traditional idea of revelation and of the 
supernatural, and as to the whole complexus 
of data presented to us by Catholicism.” The 
issue at stake, they assert, may be summed up 
in three interrogations: Is there in the Catho- 
lic Church a power of conquest or simply a 
conservative instinct? Does she still hide in 








*THE PROGRAMME OF MopERNISM. A Reply to the En- 
cyclical of Pius X with the text of the Encyclical in an 
English version. Translated from the Italian by Rev. 
Father George Tyrrell, with an introduction by Rev. 
A. L. Lilley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


the secret complexities of her wonderful or- 
ganization capacities for winning adherents, 
or is her vitality threatened by the germs of 
a speedy decay? Is her mission henceforth 
to be limited to a suspicious vigilance over 
the rude and simple faith of her rapidly- 
dwindling followers, or will she arouse herself 
to the reacquisition of that social influence 
which she has lost through long years of list- 
less self-isolation? “For ourselves,” they say, 
“we have long since answered these critical 
questions” They continue: 


“We have ever watched the acquisitions of 
the contemporary mind with sympathetic inter- 
est; our hearts have beaten in unison with its 
glowing enthusiasm for the new ideals of uni- 
versal brotherhood; and we have seen in all 
its movements the symptoms of a glorious re- 
vival of religion. Spontaneously the word of 
Christ has risen to our lips: ‘Behold the fields are 
white unto the harvest. Lift up your heads for 
your redemption draweth nigh.’ Speaking the 
language of our age, and thinking its thought, 
we have tried to bring it into touch with the 
teachings of Catholicism, that through such con- 
tact their profound mutual affinities might be 
made evident. We cannot believe that the 
Church will ultimately reject our program as 
mischievous.” 


The Papal Encyclical starts with the as- 
sumption that there lies at the root of Mod- 
ernism a certain philosophical system from 
which its critical methods, whether biblical or 
historical, are deduced; but this, say the Ital- 
ian priests, is quite untrue. “So far from our 
philosophy dictating our critical method,” they 
state, “it is the critical method that has, of 
its own accord, forced us to a very tentative 
and uncertain formulation of various philo- 
sophical conclusions.” Modernism, they state 
further, “stands for a method, or rather for 
the critical method, applied conscientiously to 
the religious forms of humanity in general 
and to Catholicism in particular’; and 
is based on the fact that “modern criticism 
has revolutionized the historical outlook.” 
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Only a few years ago the Bible was re- 
garded by the Christian world as a divine 
revelation, true in every part and inspired by 
God working directly through human instru- 
ments such as Moses and Joshua, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. But nowadays not one 
educated man in a hundred accepts this view. 
The theory of inerrant divine inspiration has 
been practically abandoned by all the leaders 
of religious thought. 

It was criticism that brought about this rev- 
olution. If we have come to realize that the 
Pentateuch could not possibly have been writ- 
ten in its entirety by Moses, as used to be be- 
lieved, and that the Book of Wisdom, instead 
of being the utterance of Solomon, was writ- 
ten in Greek shortly before the Christian era, 
we owe our knowledge to the long and pains- 
taking labors of the critics. It is the critics, 
too, who have compelled us to recognize in 
the Bible truth and error, accuracy and inac- 
curacy, compilations, contradictions. 

But it by no means follows, according to the 
Modernist writers, that the Old Testament 
narrative is therefore false. “False,” they re- 
mind us, is a relative term; and much that is 
technically false is true in a deeper sense. 
“The narrative books of the Old Testament,” 
they continue, “compiled as they are with con- 
siderable freedom from different sources 
wherein the same facts are differently pre- 
sented, are not histories in the strict and mod- 
ern sense of the term. They may perhaps be 
called sacred histories, that is, histories com- 
piled for and adapted to the development of 
religious life and feeling.” But, in view of 
this frank treatment, what becomes of the idea 
of inspiration? To this the Modernist writers 
reply: “The results of criticism have forced 
us to abandon the old idea. Inspira- 
tion can no longer be considered as the me- 
chanical transmission of words or ideas from 
God to man, but as a vital conceiving of word 
and idea together on the part of man’s spirit 
united in a special and supernatural manner to 
God, who thus in man, and by means of man, 
has raised the people of Israel to ever higher 
stages of religious development.” 

These generalizations apply with equal 
force, so the Modernist writers contend, to 
the New Testament. “The differences be- 
tween the Gospels,” they declare, “in very 
many cases amount to real and unmistakable 
contradictions.” Countless attempts have been 
made to “harmonize” the Gospel narratives, 
and to conciliate their apparent discrepancies ; 
but no solution of their contradictions has 


been found clear enough to satisfy everyone. 
At the end of nineteen centuries we are still 
in doubt as to the most elemental facts con- 
cerning the New Testament books. We can- 
not be sure who wrote them; nor can we 
names the sources from which they were com- 
piled. According to the contention of the 
Italian Modernists, the Gospels have a two- 
fold source, composed of Mark and of cer- 
tain “Logia” which we no longer possess, 
probably written by the Apostle Matthew. 
The writers argue further: 


“There is no reason why the two sources of 
the Gospel should not be attributed, as they are 
by Papias, one to Matthew and the other to 
Mark; on the other hand, it is not very likely 
that the Third Gospel was written by Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul, since it is certainly by 
the author of the Acts; and the Book of Acts, 
which is at contradiction with itself and with 
the Pauline Epistles concerning many particulars 
about S. Paul, can hardly have been written by 
a close companion of his. All we can say is that 
one of the sources of the Acts is the work of 
a travelling companion of S. Paul, who was 
probably S. Luke; whence the whole work, of 
which the Third Gospel is part, came to be 
ascribed to the said Luke. Still less likely is it 
that the First Gospel was written by the Apostle 
Matthew if, as we have said, it was compiled 
from the Second Gospel (written in Greek) and 
by one who was not an eye-witness of the events 
recorded. Here, too, it is probable that the 
name of the author of one of the sources—the 
Logia—has been given to the whole work. Far 
more complex is the question of the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, nor can we here even 
touch upon it. Suffice it to say that the tradi- 
tional opinion squares badly with the nature of 
the book as revealed by an internal examina- 
tion and a comparison with the synoptics. 

“Of the other New Testament books we can 
speak but briefly. The Pauline Epistles for the 
most part are frankly admitted by criticism to 
be authentic, notwithstanding the hypercritical 
objections of the Dutch school. Exception, how- 
ever, must be made not only of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which bears no writer’s name, either 
in itself or in the most ancient tradition, but 
also of certain epistles professing to be by we 
Paul, such as those to Titus and Timothy. Also 
the Catholic Epistles are generally considered 
pseudonymous.” 


The Modernist writers proceed to define 
their attitude toward Christ, and in doing so 
rank themselves with the conservatives, not 
with the radicals. Whatever doubts they may 
have as to Biblical inspiration and authorship, 
they seemingly have none in regard to the 
deity and supremacy of Jesus Christ. Christ, 
they say, may be considered from two points 
of view—as the object of history and the ob- 
ject of faith. “As man, the person of Jesus 
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and his outward words and actions were mat- 
ters of sensible experience, and in this sense 
he belongs to history. As Christ (that is, as 
united to God in a quite unique manner and 
as a mediator of revelation and grace between 
us and God) he can only be apprehended by 
a divine and spiritual light; and in this aspect 
he belongs not to history but to faith.” More- 
over: 


“There are two distinct states or stages in 
his life. First, that of his mortal life, in which 
he converses with men as men do with one an- 
other. Then that of his glorified life, beginning 
at his resurrection, in which he still holds con- 
yerse with us in a spiritual and invisible manner. 
In the first stage he acted simply as a prophet, 
preparing the Kingdom of God, stirring men up 
to repentance, and teaching them by word and 
example to live according to God’s will. In the 
second, having risen to a new and spiritual life, 
he imparts to us his own spirit; that is, he lives 
his own life in us, not only in each of us singly 
but also in the church collectively, thus leading 
us to share already, and in germ, the higher life 
of the world to come. In this life of Christ in 
us, manifested internally by the communication 
to us of his Holy Spirit, and externally by our 
fulfilment of his commandments, stands. the 
whole essence of Christianity.” 


If the Modernists’ attitude toward Christ is 
essentially conservative, so, too, is their con- 
ception of God. The Encyclical makes much 
of their belief in “immanentism” as a heresy 
tending to degrade the Catholic faith. It is 
true, the Modernist writers admit, that “im- 
manentism” is a part of their creed; but they 
endeavor to show, by quotations from Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Saint Au- 
gustine and Saint Thomas, that it is in har- 
mony with the best Catholic tradition. For 
what is “immanentism,” they ask, but an effort 
to root the argument for the existence of God 
in the soul of man? In the end, they hold, 
this and nothing else must be the court of last 
resort. They express themselves further: 


“We see in the world of physical phenomena 
a progressive expression of goodness, and we 
draw thence a firm faith in a higher principle, to 
which we cleave as to a Father who arranges 
providentially for the triumphant survival of the 
most serviceable elements of general existence. 
And in the world of history we see an all-present 
Will whose secret influence directs the moral 
progress of mankind. Thereupon the negative 
results of our criticism vanish before the strong 
affirmations of religious intuition. Criticism has 
destroyed the belief in the formal transmission 
of a primitive revelation. But beyond criticism 
there is a faculty which sees ‘in the Jewish reli- 
gion a principle of life which may justly be 
called superhuman, and which, notwithstanding 
the limitations of knowledge, the seeming illu- 
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sions of hope, the resistances of rationalism, of 
ritualistic customs, of theological inflexibility, 
tends to ever more perfect self-expansion—a 
principle frail in appearance but formidable in 
reality. It is in truth that little stone which, 
striking against the base of the colossal statue 
of earthly empires and religions, has reduced 
them to dust, and has, in its own turn, grown 
to that great mountain upon which the whole 
human race can find standing room.’ (Loisy, ‘La 
Religion d’Israel’). Faith sees a continuous 
revelation from the Old to the New Testament 
by which the divine manifests itself more and 
more unmistakably. It matters little to faith 
whether or no criticism can prove the virgin- 
birth of Christ, his more striking miracles, or 
even his resurrection; whether or no it sanctions 
the attribution to Christ of certain dogmas or of 
the direct institution of the Church. As ultra- 
phenomenal, these former facts evade the grasp 
of experimental and historical criticism, while 
of the latter it finds, as a fact, no proof. But 
both these and those possess a reality for faith 
superior to that of physical and historical facts. 
Without them, without such an expression of 
ultimate moral values, Christian religious expe- 
rience would have lacked one of its most solid 
supports. In the entire psychological elabora- 
tion to which the faith of centuries has sub- 
mitted the simple elements of the Gospel, faith 
sees no ordinary or natural effect, but one de- 
pendent on the assistance of that Divine Spirit 
which has fostered the life of Christianity from 
the beginning.” 


At the close of their argument, the Italian 
priests voice the hope “that Modernism will 
triumph without any violent cataclysm, that 
it will quietly absorb and be absorbed by the 
Church.” “We have cast the seed in the fur- 


row,” they cry; “time will do the rest.” They 


add: 


“We have gained no honor from our aposto- 
late, but rather persecutions (moral and mater- 
ial), disillusions and bitter conflicts. But we 
have ever kept before us the evangelical precept 
which bids us instantly sacrifice our dearest pri- 
vate interests for the kingdom of God. Our life 
has been, and is still, spent in a weary effort to 
bring all the spiritual energies of men to co- 
operate with that divine will which realizes 
itself progressively in the world. And, therefore, 
we believe we have full rights of citizenship in 
the Catholic Church; we believe that we are its 
most devoted and loving sons. Do we not hold 
ourselves, and seek to revive in others, the purest 
traditions of Christianity? Christianity has, in 
fact, been in its origin and in its most flourish- 
ing period, a powerful stimulus and a profound 
hope, through which souls have been raised to a 
nobler conception of life, and to a more intense 
and disinterested activity for the common good. 
We would fain see it once more a force of prog- 
ress in the world. And, therefore, we desire 
that, at a time when contemporary civilization, 
saturated with the scientific spirit and eager with 
democratic aspirations, is groping after a higher 
experience of the Christian religion, the Cross of 
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Christ should not be invoked against the spread 
of truth and light, and that it should not be 
dragged into bitter political strife against the 
inevitable ascendency of the democracy—against 
the deposition of the mighty and the exaltation 
of the lowly. 

“What appeals to us and cheers us on is the 
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ideal of a Church restored to her office as guide 
of souls on their weary pilgrimage to the distant 
goal towards which they are spurred by the 
Spirit of God—a spirit of brotherhood and of 
peace. All our efforts are directed to inspiring 
souls with this renewed sense of the imperish- 
able destinies of Catholicism in the world.” 





MAKING CHILDREN GOOD BY 


is naughty—it is the fault of 
his parents.” So argues Fred- 
erick Van Eeden, the distin- 
guished Dutch physician, nov- 

Mae clist and reformer now visit- 
ing this country, in a recent discussion 
of the problems of moral education. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Van Eeden, parents “can 
mould their children to be good or bad by sug- 
gestion,” and have only themselves to blame if 
their children turn out badly. He expresses 
himself further (in an interview in the New 
York Evening World) : 





“The childish mind is impressionable, and a 
mother or father by verbal and mental sugges- 
tions forms either a worthy or wicked character 
for the child. If a little one is continually told 
that he is naughty, bad, incorrigible, he will 
grow to consider himself beyond redemption, 
and will make no effort to cultivate goodness. 
On the other hand, a mother, by thinking good 
of her children, by crediting them with the best 
motives, and by showing her implicit trust in 
them, will develop in her children the best qual- 
ities, for no child who is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of love and trust will be anything but 
good. 

“Every home should be conducted along the 
lines of mental suggestion, for it is only then 
that harmony can exist throughout the house- 
hold.” 


When asked whether he had himself tried 
mental suggestion on children, Dr. Van Eeden 
replied: 


“T have watched the effect of mental sugges- 
tion on children for more than twenty years, 
for I have brought up my family in that manner. 
I know its value, and the mother who is wise 
will take my advice and employ mental suggestion 
in bringing up her family. ¥ 

“When the child is drowsy just before retiring 
is the best time for the mother or father to trans- 
mit thought. Its mind is more receptive and it 
responds more easily.” 


The idea formulated by Dr. Van Eeden has 
already been germinating in America. Al- 
most simultaneously with his utterance an ar- 
ticle voicing the same thought appeared in the 
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Boston Congregationalist from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel McComb, one of the found- 
ers of the new movement in behalf of relig- 
ious therapeutics. “The proper treatment for 
children who are sullen, ungovernable or dis- 
obedient,” says Dr. McComb, “is not physical 
torture, but inner constraint by a slow but 
sure process of suggestion.” He continues: 


“How is suggestion to be applied? Let the 
mother choose a time when the child is falling 
asleep, or is in a relaxed. condition after play, 
and in a low, gentle, but firm voice repeat over 
and over again the suggestions she would have 
the child realize. Some such formule as the 
following will show what is meant: ‘You will be 
good-tempered and happy and you will make 
everybody happy around you.’ ‘You will recite 
your lessons in school with perfect ease; no 
longer will you be nervous or afraid.’ ‘Disobedi- 
ence is wrong; you know it is wrong; you know 
it makes us all unhappy. Therefore henceforth 
you will be obedient, gladly and willingly heeding 
the requests of father, mother and teacher.’ 

“The suggestions should be repeated a consid- 
erable number of times at a sitting. A suitable 
moral environment will help the power of sug- 
gestion, and in a few weeks’ time the wisied-for 
trend will be given to the child’s thoughts and a 
distinct improvement will be observed. How a 
suggestion offered to the mind in a state of more 
or less abstraction is taken up by the brain 
mechanism and translated into nervous effects no 
psychologist can explain; but the fact itself is 
not open to question. Imagine then a family 
from every member of which there should radi- 
ate out suggestions of harmony, self-restraint, 
love, and ‘whatsoever things are of good report 
—would not our problem be solved and the home 
become a shrine of gracious peace where work 
is transformed into joy and sorrow loses half its 
pain?” 

The Christian Scientist and novelist, Clara 
Louise Burnham, offers a third contribution 
to the discussion of this subject in an article 
in Appleton’s Magazine. The time is ripe, 
she asserts, for a new “children’s crusade. 
She goes on to say: 


“The line ‘Baby’s skies are Mamma’s eyes,’ is 
more suggestive and far-reaching than 1s yet 
realized. Who that has come near to children 
has not had experience of the sensitive manner 
in which they reflect the mood of their care- 
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takers? A mother with the headache, or fatigue 
that has set her nerves on edge, but who must 
nevertheless bathe, dress, and feed her child finds 
a cross baby to care for. The impatient nurse 
has a scowling stamping child to amuse. When 
mother or nurse wishes the baby to be particu- 
larly good and go to sleep quickly because she 
has an engagement to keep, is not that the very 
time that he starts and continually wakes? He 
feels her unreposeful attitude so disturbingly that 
he cannot be serene. She often calls his condi- 
tion ‘contrariness,’ but it is exactly the reverse. 
It is a reflection on the sensitive plate of the 
baby mentality. This reflection goes on, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, as the little life ex- 
pands. 
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“If we manifest real love we shall just so far 
cease to rob the children, and as they are trained 
to know the power of ‘the greatest thing in the 
world,’ a salutary effect will be seen in their own 
treatment of animals. They will learn in their 
home that to create fear is to turn away from 
heaven and happiness. When Jesus said, ‘Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,’ he did not refer to 
the sadly educated little one, but to the simple, 
undoubting trust of the unspoiled child thought. 
‘Let the little ones come unto me and forbid them 
not.’ Forbid them not to believe that an Infinite 
Father is behind all their natural optimism and 
confidence; and that He, being Omnipotent, is able 
to care for them to the exclusion of every giant 
fear set up by mortal thought.” 





THE MYSTERIES OF RELIGIOUS HEALING EXPLAINED 


ROF. WILLIAM JAMES has said 
that “faith healing” is the one 
distinctive contribution that 
America has yet made to relig- 
ious thought and activity. Cer- 

ea tain it is that religious therapeu- 
tics, in the largest sense, is claiming a larger 
and larger share of public attention in this 
country. It was one of the main contribut- 
ing factors to the short-lived but remarkable 
success of the Dowie movement in Zion City; 
it is the very basis of Mrs. Eddy’s teaching; 
and it is gradually being raised to the dignity 
of a science by healers of divers creeds and 
temperaments scattered all over the country. 
Many of the mental healers jealously guard 
the secrets of their profession and ask high 
prices before imparting their knowledge. 

Others give treatment and teaching with but 

little thought of financial remuneration. Mrs. 

Vance Cheney, the founder of a “School of 

Living and Health” in New York, whose ex- 

perience covers a period of twenty years, 

seems only anxious to share her knowledge 
with the public. In a recently published bro- 
chure* she explains, with extraordinary 
frankness and lucidity, “what it is that heals.” 

It seems that Mrs. Cheney’s attention was 
first drawn to this subject when she was 
eighteen years old and apparently a hopeless 
invalid. Her condition was due to overwork 
in the study of music. Her breakdown was 
complete and the highest medical skill both 
in Europe and America had been appealed to 
in vain. Restoration to health seemed hope- 
less, and life offered nothing but a weary 
stretch of years filled with suffering. 








*Wuat It Is THat Heats. By Mrs. Vance Cheney. New 
York: Robert Grier Cooke. 


During the days of isolation and idleness 
prescribed by her physicians, Mrs. Cheney was 
constantly haunted by what seemed to her 
the senseless injustice of her fate. She felt 
that the methods of her doctors were utterly 
futile and inadequate. She rebelled against 
hours of idleness during which she was told 
to do nothing, think of nothing; and “more 
by chance than anything else, and to get 
through some of the awful hours of empti- 
ness,” she began to amuse herself by concen- 
trating her mind upon some musical phrase, 
or single tone, imagining to herself how it 
would sound. The concentration would take 
place while her body lay in a state of com- 
plete relaxation, and, according to her story, 
this is what happened: 


“Before very long I noticed that mental con- 
centration under these circumstances was accom- 
panied by a distinct physical sensation. A large 
part of my days thereafter was spent in inducing 
this sensation, which I found to be very agree- 
able, and I would lie for hours in a state of what 
might be termed ecstasy. I learned that I could, 
to some extent, direct it: I could confine it to a 
certain part of my body or let it course through 
the whole of me. This was done merely by an 
effort of the will. I then noticed that, after in- 
ducing these sensations for considerable periods 
of time, I felt distinctly better—physically and 
mentally. It was about this time that the thought 
began to dawn on me that I might have dis- 
covered some force which would cure. For force 
of some kind, I concluded, must be the cause 
of my sensations, as I had by this time reached a 
point in development when, from a gentle glow, 
the feeling experienced would at times resemble 
a veritable electric shock. 

“One of my arms had been rendered almost 
useless from overwork at tke piano, and the fin- 
gers were partially paralyzed. I determined to 
experiment on this arm and hand by directing 
the ‘current,’ as I called it to myself, into this 
particular part of my body. After repeated trials 
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I succeeded in accomplishing this and kept the 
hand and arm tingling for hours. In a few days 
there was a distinct improvement in their con- 
dition, and in the end, their use was completely 
restored.” 


At first Mrs. Cheney kept her discovery 
strictly to herself. She felt it would be quite 
useless to say anything to her advisers and 
attendants. But she determined to “break 
jail”; to send this force all through her body, 
and to be well again. She further wished to 
learn all she could about the current, and to 
ascertain, if she could, its nature and origin. 
She continued the practice, begun accident- 
ally, of “slowing down” the mental activities, 
and of retiring within herself to experiment 
with the current. She found she could in- 
duce the sensations that a musical concept 
awakened, at all times, and prolong them in- 
definitely, and that she was _ perceptibly 
stronger physically after each experiment. 
She learned, furthermore, that the sensations 
were not dependent upon a musical concept, 
but could be induced by mental concentration, 
accompanied by physical relaxation. 

In course of time she regained her health, 
and from experiments upon herself turned to 
experiments on others. The results were al- 
most without exception beneficial. The dis- 
eases experimented on were of many kinds, but 
mental and nervous diseases predominated. 
The subjects were not asked to believe in any- 
thing that they could not feel by actual sense 
perception. They were simply shown that they 
could themselves induce the force that heals. 
After years of careful observation Mrs. 
Cheney was led to believe: 


“First—That this force is not automatically 
generated by the experimentor, but flows in from 
without. 

“This belief is strengthened by the fact that 
after continuing experiments for some time, one 
is able to perceive the force upon relaxing physi- 
cally, without mental direction or concentration, 
the whole body becoming immediately suffused 
with a tingling glow as though a flood were 
sweeping in from all sides upon the opening of 
many gates. ; 

“Second.—That the vibrations which are either 
induced in the material ccmposing the body by 
the influx of this force, or of which the force 
itself consists, are of many speeds and character- 
istics, and can be carried to a point at which 
they produce the effect of a heavy electric shock. 

“Third—That the results in whatever degree 
obtained are universally beneficial, increasing the 
vitality of those already in the enjoyment of 
health and restoring lost equilibrium to the sick 
or mentally and physically exhausted.” 


Mrs. Cheney adds: 
“The sensation is described differently by dif- 


ferent individuals—sometimes first in the fin- 
gers and toes, sometimes the feeling is general 
throughout the body, commencing with a gentle 
glow which gradually takes the form of waves 
of tingling vibration sweeping through the body, 
increasing in strength and reaching a climax, 
after which the wave impression ceases and every 
fibre and cell in the whole body seems to be 
thrown into a state of intense vibration. 

“It will be found that with each trial the at- 
tainment of results becomes easier and more 
marked, until a point is reached when conscious 
relaxation alone is sufficient to fill the whole body 
instantaneously with surging currents. The sen- 
sation is not only pleasurable, but ecstatic, and 
the effects, which are exhilarating, invigorating, 
or restful and soothing as one desires, can be 
distinctly felt for hours afterwards.” 


One more point—the most important of all 
—remains to be considered. What is this 
mysterious force which floods the body and 
effects almost miraculous cures? Mrs. 
Cheney’s answer to the question may be 
summed up in one word: God. She says that 
as a result of her experience she searched 
world literature—including Vedantic and He- 
brew Scripture and the teachings of Jesus 
and of Paul—to find an explanation of the 
Force within her. The stupendous words, 
“the Lord thy God in the midst of thee is 
mighty,” “I have told you ye are gods,” “the 
kingdom of God is within you,” “the Father 
is in me, I in him, and we in you,” “ye are the 
temple of the living God,” “God is spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth,” made a deep impression 
on her and continuously asserted themselves 
day and night. Leaving the Scriptures, Mrs. 
Cheney dipped into Christian Science, faith 
cure and mental therapeutics. Finally she 
came to this conclusion: 

@ 


“One idea remained with me. It came from 
the writings of the mystic philosophers and from 
the words of the Nazarene—and that was that 
there is some inner power possessed by man 
which, if it could only be found and subjected 
to intelligent control, could be used to his great 

ood. I fell to wondering if it was not the ‘living 

od in the temple’ that had restored my fingers; 
if it was not the life of the God in me that I 
felt in my fingers. 

“From this point of view I undertook a close 
study and observation of the phenomena of men- 
tal influences of all times—their relationship to 
instinct, character and the will. This work has 
left me with no debate in my own mind regarding 
what it is that heals, nor 1egarding the universal 
availability of this power. I am firmly convinced 
that this something which I have learned to con- 
trol and direct, and which has restored my physi- 
cal health, is the force back of all the healing of 
all .time, therefore unconsciously summoned 
through states of mind induced by prayer, incan- 
tation, ‘repetitions and affirmations.’ ” 
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Music and the Drama 








THE SERVANT 


IN THE HOUSE: A BOLD PORTRAYAL 


OF JESUS ON THE STAGE 





passed over the boards of the 
Savoy Theatre one of the most 
* @ singular plays ever produced in 
mmaeees jNew York. It was staged by 
Mr. Henry Miller, and includes an audacious 
portrayal of Jesus disguised in the charac- 
ter of an Indian butler. Its author, Charles 
Rann Kennedy, is an English socialist, who 
has modeled himself on Ibsen and Sophocles. 
The present play is the first in a series of 
seven in which he will attempt to work out 
problems of ethical and cosmic significance. 
The theme is to be subdued to the expression 
of character, and character shall reveal itself 
in action, and action shape itself according to 
the cosmic laws of crises and catastrophe. “I 
may not be an artist,” he exclaims, “but I am 
sure I am right.” 

The plays as sketched out by the author re- 
mind one of the miracle plays of the middle 
ages. There seems, indeed, to be a revival of 
the morality play. We have witnessed in re- 
cent years, “Everyman” and a dramatization 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” These were 
followed by a morality in modern guise, 
“The Struggle Everlasting,” and it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Sothern will shortly pro- 
duce a morality by a boy of eleven. “The 
Servant in the House” is the most daring 
recent play of this genre. It is clever and 
not without literary merit, but its sensational 
Significance lies in the introduction of Christ 
as a figure in a modern play. The identity of 
the butler “Manson” with the “Son of. Man” 
is not directly stated, but unmistakably implied 
in the dialog, and made clear by the striking 
resemblance in the mask of the actor imper- 
sonating “Manson,” Mr. Walter Hampden, to 
the popular portraits of Christ. The author, 
in the manuscript from which our selections 
are made, makes his own intention still more 
plain by the spelling of the pronoun he and 
the possessive his with a capital H when ref- 
erence to Manson is made in the stage direc- 
tions. 

The moment the audience realized what Mr. 


SOF WN a certain afternoon recently, be- 
@ fore a select audience, there 


Kennedy was trying to do, they fairly gasped 
with astonishment; some stirred uneasily in 
anticipation of an unpleasant shock. There 
was danger on the one hand, that the effect 
of the acting would be ludicrous, and on the 
other hand, that it would seem offensive. Mr. 
Hampden, however, succeeded in carrying 
through his part in a dignified manner, and, 
in the opinion of The Evening Post, much of 
the success of the performance was owing to 
his remarkably tactful and deeply significant 
embodiment of the Christ. It is difficult to 
foretell whether or not “The Servant in the 
House” will be a popular success. There is 
much in the play that is edifying and some 
passages that are dull. The press, on the 
whole, seems vividly impressed with the play. 
“If,” says The Sun, “it is a play not philosoph- 
ically performed (tho perhaps it is more 
profound than all philosophies), its emotional 
appeal is as direct and as profound as the 
ethical instinct in the heart of man. Surely 
it cannot fail! That would stagger all be- 
lief.” The Evening Post is no less enthusias- 
tic. “It is probable enough,” we are told in 
its columns, “that the piece may excite con- 
troversy, and it is to be hoped that this will 
occur to direct attention to so bold and not- 
able a thing.” “Undoubted literary merit,” is 
the verdict of The Times. Only Mr. William 
Winter, in the New York Tribune, scornfully 
hands in a dissenting opinion. 

The keynote of Mr. Kennedy’s play is em- 
bodied in St. John’s saying: “If a man say, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” We are told, in the play, the story 
of three brothers; one, a successful East 
Indian bishop; one a rising vicar in an Eng- 
lish church, the Reverend William Smythe; 
the third, Bob Smith, a drunkard and an out- 
cast, and by occupation a drainman. The Vicar 
and his wife, Martha, designated as “Auntie,” 
have adopted Bob’s little girl, Mary, keeping 
her in ignorance of her father. The latter has 
threatened to call on his daughter, much to 
the Vicar’s distress, for there is no love lost 
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between the two. There has been a strong anti- 
pathy also between the Vicar, who is a sincere, 
but weak, man, and his wife’s brother, James 
Ponsonby Makeshyft, Bishop of Lancaster- 
shire, a bishop of “gambling and of stocks.” 
The Vicar is anxious to restore his church, 
sadly in need of repair, and his wife hopes 
to bring about a reconciliation between him 
and her brother to further this purpose. At 
the time of the opening of the play, the 
Vicar and his wife are awaiting both 
the Bishop’s visit, and the visit of the 
Vicar’s long-lost brother, the Bishop of 
Benares, whose identity has been revealed 
to them only a short while before. A 
new butler, Manson, an East Indian, has just 
been installed in the Vicar’s house as the 
play opens. The scene (which, in accordance 
with Mr. Kennedy’s Greek models, remains 
unchanged throughout the play) is a room in 
the vicarage. As the curtain ascends, Rogers, 
a lad, and Manson are discovered laying the 
table for breakfast. Manson is dressed in his 
native eastern costume. His face is not seen 
at first by the audience. 


Rogers. Askin’ your pardon, Mr. Manson. 
Manson. Yes; what is it, Rogers? 
Rocers. Funny thing! Cawn'’t get it out of 


my ’ead as I’ve knowed you somewhere before. 
Don’t scarcely seem possible, do it, Mr. Manson? 


Manson. Many things are possible in this 
world, Rogers. 
Rocers. That’s all right; but ’ow long ’av you 


been in England, Mr. Manson? 

Manson. I landed late last night, 
what you mean. 

Rocers. Well, I never been in the continong 
of Asia, where you come from; and there you 
are! 

Manson. (Quietly.) Yes; here I am. (He 
goes to the sideboard and busies himself with 
serviettes, mats, etc.) 

Rocers. Perhaps it’s this reincarnytion the 
Daily Mail been writing about. Ever see the 
Daily Mail out there, Mr. Manson? 

Manson. No; we had few advantages. 

Rocers. Rum idea, reincarnytion! Think Mr. 
Manson, perhaps we wos lords once in ancient 
Babylon, you an me! 

Manson. And now butler and page-boy, eh? 

Rocers. Does seem a bit of a come-down, 
don’t it? 

Manson. That’s one way of looking at it. 

(Rogers conveys a furtive spoonful of jam to- 
wards his mouth.) 

Manson. (Without turning.) Isn’t there jam 
in the kitchen, Rogers? 


if that’s 


Rocers. (Scared.) ’Evings! ’Eve got eyes in 
is boots! Sy, do you call it stealing, Mr. Man- 
son? 

Manson. Do you? Do you? 

Rocers. (Drops the spoon and moves mourn- 


fully away from temptation.) ’Pon my word, Mr. 
Manson, you give me the fair creeps and no mis- 
take! 
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Manson. You will get over that when you 
know me better. 

Rocers. Mr. Manson! Do you mind, if I arst 
you a question? 

Manson. No, what is it? 


Rocers. What d’ you wear them togs for? This 
ain't India. 

Manson. People don’t always recognize me 
in anything else. 

(He turns for the first time toward the au- 
dience.) 

Rocers. Garn, Mr. Manson, that’s a bit off! 
Clothes don’t make all that difference, come now! 

Manson. They are the only things the people 
of this world see. 

Rocers. (After a pause.) Excuse me, Mr. 
Manson, you mek me larf. 

Manson. That’s all right, Rogers. I have a 
sense of humor, myself, or I shouldn’t be here. 


Here the Vicar enters and welcomes Man- 
son. 


Vicar. (to Manson.) By the bye, my old 
friend in Brindisi who recommended you, writes 
that you bore a very excellent character with 
your late employer in India; but there was one 
matter he didn’t mention. No doubt you will 
recognize its importance in a clergyman’s family. 
He never mentioned your religion. 


Manson. I can soon remedy that, sir. My 
religion is very simple. I love God and all my 
brothers. 

Vicar. (After a pause.) God and your 
brothers. 

Manson. Yes, sir; all of them. 

VICAR. (Stands thoughtful for a moment. 


Then slowly.) That is not always so easy, Man- 
son; but it is my creed, too. 

Manson. Then—brother! 

(Rapt in thought, the Vicar takes his proferred 
hand mechanically. Mary enters. She is a slim 
young girl in her teens, the picture of rosy sweet- 
ness and health.) 

Mary. Good morning, Uncle William! Oh! 
I suppose you’re Manson? I must say, you look 


simply ripping! How do you do? My name’s 
Mary. (She offers her hand.) 
Manson (kissing the hand). A very dear 


name, too. 


The Vicar leaves the room and Mary in- 
forms Manson of the expected arrival of her 
famous uncle, the Bishop of Benares. “Every- 
body,” she exclaims, enthusiastically, “speaks 
well of him.” 


Manson. I don’t think I would go so far as 
that! Some people blackguard him abominably. 

Mary. No! Who? 

Manson. His clergy, chiefly. 

Mary. His clergy! They must be dreadfully 
wicked men! : 

Manson. No—only blind; perhaps also a lit- 
tle deaf. But between the two they manage to 
make his work very difficult. 


Mary. Why? What do they do? 
Manson. It’s partly what they do not do. 
Mary. Oh, I see—lazy. 


Manson. Not precisely. They work; they are 
not idle; but they serve other masters. 
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Mary. Such as whom? 

Manson. The Bishop of Lancashire. 

Mary (after a pause). I always thought he 
was such a great success out there. The papers 
have been full of it—of the millions of people 
who follow him about. They say they almost 
worship him in some places. What kind of peo- 
ple are they? 

Manson. Just common people. 

Mary. And then, all that talk of the great 
churches he built out there! 

Manson. Churches? 

Mary. Yes, didn’t he? 

Manson. He built one. 

Mary. What’s it like? 

Manson. Those who have seen it, say there is 
nothing like it on earth. 

Mary (eagerly). Have you seen it? 

Manson. I was there when he built it. 

Mary. From the very beginning? 

Manson (solemnly). From the beginning. 


The conversation shifts to the defective 
state of the Vicar’s church. There seems to 
be a drain under the church which, by its 
troublesome smell, causes much discomfort to 
the congregation and makes them disinclined 
to contribute money toward reconstruction. 
All the Vicar’s efforts to increase the fund 
have failed. Mary goes on to explain: 


Mary. He tried everything: all his rich 
friends, bazars, jumble-sales, special interces- 
sions—everything! And nothing seemed to come 
of it! Then at last, yesterday morning, he was 
reading the newspaper, and there was a long piece 
about the Bishop of Benares. Uncle read it aloud 
to us. Suddenly in the middle he broke off and 
said: Look at the power this chap seems to have 
at the back of him! I wish to God I had some 
of it! He had scarcely said it when there was 
a rat-tat at the door. It was the postman. And 
what do you think? Jt was a letter from the 
Bishop of Benares! 

Manson (anticipating the critics.) What a 
coincidence ! 

Mary. Isn’t that wonderful? Isn’t it just like 
a fairy-tale? Wait a bit. There’s more yet. 
Here’s the letter. Uncle gave it to me for my 
autographs. 

(She fishes it out from her pocket. 
reads it aloud, slowly and clearly.) 

Manson. “J shall be with you during to-mor- 
row morning. If anyone will help me, I will re- 
store your church Your brother Joshua.” 

Mary (pointing). And there, do you see, un- 
derneath, in brackets: The Bishop of Benares. 


Manson 


Manson. Dear me, dear me, just those few 
words! 
Mary. Wasn't it like an answer to prayer? 


Auntie saw that at once! And the odd part about 
it is that Uncle William did have a_ brother 
Joshua who went away and got lost in India 
years and years ago! And to think that he was 
who he was all the time! To think of him never 
writing until yesterday! To think that before 
the day is out he will be sitting down here, per- 
haps in this very place, just like—— 

(She breaks off suddenly, gazing at him; for 
his eyes have taken a strange fire.) 
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Manson. Just like I am now. 
Mary (falteringly). Yes. 
Manson. Talking to you. 
Mary. Oh! (She rises, afraid). 
Manson (softly). Mary. 
Mary. (Jn a whisper.) 
Manson. I am 
(He is interrupted by the great bell of the 
church, which tolls the Sanctus. After the third 
stroke, He continues) I am the servant in this 
house. I have my work to do. 


Who are you? 





The presence of Manson subtly affects 
everybody. The Vicar feels strange qualms 
with regard to his treatment of his brother 
Robert, whose announced visit he thinks he 
has warded off by a telegram. Martha, his 
wife, attempts to talk him out of his mood. 
Both leave the room, and at this moment Rob- 
ert, the outcast, anxious to catch a glimpse of 
his daughter after fifteen years, appears on the 
threshold. He takes off his wet coat and 
watches Manson suspiciously as he takes it 
and places it before the fire. Manson prepares 
a place for him at the table, and stands to wait 
on him. In the midst of the meal the Bishop 
of Lancastershire arrives and stands blinking 
for recognition. Being both blind and a little 
deaf, he mistakes Robert for the Vicar and 
later takes Manson for the Bishop of Benares. 
He partakes of the meal and proposes to the 
supposed Indian Bishop that the latter should 
lend his name to the rebuilding of the church 
and leave the business arrangement in his (the 
Bishop’s) hands, a settlement to be made 
“hereafter.” “Manson understands. “God's 
not looking,” he says, loudly, “let’s give as 
little and grab as much as we can.” The 
Bishop is distressed at the baldness of the pro- 
posal, but soon nods assent, and asks Manson 
by what means he built his world-famous 
church in India. “Sacrifice,” Manson replies. 


BisHop. Of course, of course; but practically. 
They say it’s an enormous concern! 

Manson. So it is. 

BisHop. Well, what would such an establish- 
ment as that represent? In round numbers, now? 

Manson (calmly). Numberless millions. 

BisHorp. Numberless mil ! (He drops his 
fork). My dear sir, absurd! Why the place 
must be a palace—fit for a king! 

Manson. It is. 

BisHop. Do you mean to tell me that one man 
alone, on his own naked credit could obtain num- 
berless millions for such an object as that? How 
could you possibly get them together? 





Manson. They came freely from every quar- 
ter of the world. 

BisHop. On the security of your own name 
alone? 

Manson. No other, I assure you. 

Bisuop. For heaven’s sake, tell me all about 


it. What sort of a place is it? 
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Manson (seriously). Are you quite sure you 
can hear? 

BisHop. Perhaps your voice is not quite so 
clear as it was. However—— 

(He wipes the inside of his ear-trumpet, and 
fixes it afresh, Now! Tell me about your 
church. 

(During the following speech, the Bishop is oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts. After the first 
few words, he makes no attempt at listening. In- 
deed, the trumpet goes down to the table again 
in no time. On the other hand, Bob, the outcast, 
at first apathetic, gradually awakens to the keen- 
est interest in what Manson says.) 

Manson. (Very simply.) I am afraid you 
may not consider it an altogether substantial con- 
cern. It has to be seen in a certain way, under 
certain conditions. Some people never see it at 
all. You must understand, this is no dead pile 
of stones and unmeaning timber. Jt is a living 
thing. 

BisHop. (Jn a hoarse whisper; self-engrossed). 
Numberless millions. 

Manson. When you enter it, you hear a 
sound—a sound as of some mighty poem chanted. 
Listen long enough, and you will learn that it is 
made up of the beating of human hearts, of the 
nameless music of men’s souls—that is, if you 
have ears. If you have eyes, you will presently 
see the church itself—a looming mystery of many 
shapes and shadows, leaping sheer from floor to 
dome. The work of no ordinary builder! 

BisHop. (Trumpet down.) On the security 
of one man’s name! 

Manson. The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes. The sweet human flesh 
of men and women is moulded about its bulwarks, 
strong, impregnable. The faces of little children 
laugh out from every corner-stone. The terrible 
spans and arches of it are the joined hands of 
comrades; and up in the heights and spaces 
there are inscribed the numberless musings of all 
the dreamers of the world. It is yet building, 
building and built upon. Sometimes the work 
goes forward in deep darkness; sometimes in 
blinding light; now beneath the burden of 
unutterable anguish; now to the tune of 
a great laughter and heroic shoutings like the 
cry of thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night-time, one may hear the tiny hammerings 
of the comrades at work up in the dome—the 
comrades that have climbed ahead. 

(There is a short silence, broken only by the 
champing jaws of the Bishop, who has resumed 
the eating of sausages. Bob speaks first.) 

Bos (slowly). I think I begin to understand 
you, comrade especially that bit about (his eyes 
stray upwards). Humph! I’m only an ’og. 
S’pose there’s no drain-’ands wanted in that there 
church o’ yours? 

Manson. Drains are a very important ques- 
tion there at present. ; 

Bos. Why I’d be cussing over every stinkin’ 
pipe I laid. 

MANSON. 
Comrade. 

Bos. (Rising, he pulls off the cassock; goes 
to the fire for his coat, returns, drags it on). I 
don’t know! Things ’av got in a bit of a muck 
with me! I’m rather like a drain-pipe myself. 
(With sudden inspiration.) There’s one thing 
I can do! 


I should make that a _ condition, 
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Manson. What's that? 
_ Bos. Renounce Beelzebub and all ’is bloom- 
in’ wirks! ’And us that brass-band! 

(He alludes to the ear-trumpet. Manson obey- 
ing Bob jabs it into the ear of the Bishop, who 
seems quite surprised.) 

Bos. ’Ere! ’Ave you ever ’eard of ’ell? 

BisHop. Of what? 

Bos. ’Ell. H, E, double L. 

Bisuop. Well, my dear sir, I think I ought to! 

Bos. Then, go there! Aymen! Now I'll go 
an’ ’av a look at our drains. Damn ’is eyes! 
(He goes out.) 


BisHop. The scoundrel! Did you hear what 
he said? I shall certainly report him to his 
bishop! 

Manson. I don’t think I would. His Bishop 


doesn’t mind a little plain speech now and again. 

BisHop. A little plain speech! Do you think 
it’s right for a clergyman to—to direct me to 
perdition? 

Manson. I think you are making a mistake. 
The man who gave you your—direction is not a 
clergyman. He’s a scavenger. 

Bisuop. A scavenger! 


Manson (urbanely). Yes—looks after drains. 


BisHop. Do you mean to tell me that I’ve been 
sitting down to breakfast with a common work- 
ing-man ? 

Manson. Yes! Have you never done that 
before? 

Bisuop, My dear sir, what ever do you take 


me for? 

Manson. A Bishop of God’s church. 

BisuHop. Precisely! Is it your custom to break- 
fast with working-men? 


Manson. Every morning. You see, I’m 
prejudiced. I was one myself, once. ? 
BisHop. You? 


Manson. Yes; a long time ago, though. Peo- 
ple have forgotten. 

Bisuop. But, my dear Brother, I am per- 
fectly sure you never told people to go to— 

Manson. Oh yes, quite frequently. It would 
shock you to learn the language I really did use. 


When Martha and the Vicar enter the room 
and the Bishop learns that he has been talking 
to the butler, he is again much agitated. He 
takes Manson aside and offers him the bribe 
of a five-pound note. When the others go 
out, Manson moves up to the fire and burns 
the five-pound note. He watches the flames 
leap up as he speaks: “Thou givest thy mouth 
to evil, and thy tongue frameth deceit. Thou 
sittest and speakest against thy brother; thou 
slanderest thine own mother’s son. These 
things hast thou done, and I kept silence; 
thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an 
one as thyself ; but I will reprove thee, and set 
them in order before thine eyes.” 

A little later Robert reappears on the scene. 
A charming scene takes place between Mary 
and her father, whom she has never met since 
she was a babe, and whom she mistakes for a 
thief. The contact with Manson has stirred 
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her also with a new moral passion. She is 
eager to reform the stranger, repeating Man- 
son’s words to her, that, if you only wish very 
hard, everything comes true. 


Bos. 

Mary. It doesn’t matter what it is! 
you like! It will all happen. 

Bos. Blimey, wot’s the good o’ talkin’? 

Mary. Oh, wouldn't you like to help to spin 
the fairy-tale? 

Bos (roughly). 
tales! 

Mary. I do! I don’t believe there’s anything 
else in the world, if we only knew. And that’s 
why I’m wishing. I’m wishing now. I’m wishing 
hard. 

Bos (passionately). 
But it’s no use! 

Mary. It is! 
for? 

Bos. Never you mind. Summat as impossible 
as fairy-tales! 

Mary. So’s mine. That’s what it has to be. 
Mine’s the most impossible thing in the world. 

Bos. Not more than mine. 

Mary. What’s yours? 

Bos. What’s yours? 

Mary. I want my father! 

Bos. I want my little kid! 

(There is a second’s pause.) 


Wot I want ain’t no use wishing for! 
Anything 


I don’t believe in no fairy- 


So am I, Gawd ’elp me! 


It is! What are you wishing 


Mary. Your—what? 
Bos (brokenly). My—daughter. 
Mary. 


(She goes towards him. They face each other 
across the table. (Softly). Is she dead? (He 
stands looking at her.) Is she? (He sinks back 
again into his seat.) 


Robert leaves without revealing himself. 
Meanwhile Martha and the Vicar are at odds 
because the latter refuses to accept the 
Bishop’s “practical” proposition. The Vicar 
also feels that it is wrong to withhold Mary 
from her father. He feels that at this moment 
Martha and the Bishop are combatting in his 
soul against God, and he is determined to re- 
pudiate both if necessary. Aunt Martha tells 
Mary who is asking about her father at last that 
he was not a “good man.” She runs off heart 
broken. Martha then proposes to send Rob- 
ert off to Australia, and, moved by some in- 
explicable impulse, resolves to ask Manson’s 
advice. He explains to her for the first time 
the Bishop’s ‘mistakes in identity. “Your 
brother is a little blind, you remember.” 


Aunt. Good gracious! How did he take it? 

Manson. At first, a little angrily; but after 
a while, some few poor words of my own chanced 
to move him to more—how shall I term it!—to 
more profitable meditation. 

Aunt. Manson, you’re perfectly wonderful! I 
respect you very, very much. 

Manson. It is not enough. 
more, 


I shall require 
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Aunt (embarrassed). Oh, of course, I shall 
be glad to do anything that—why, what do you 
mean? 

Manson. I mean that service such as mine 
demands a greater recompense! 


Aunt. You may be sure that anything in rea- 
son. 
MANson. It must go beyond that! 


Aunt. Well, what do you ask? 


Manson. The uttermost obedience, loyalty 
and love! 
Aunt. Manson, how dare you! By what 


right——. 
Manson. By my own right. 


Aunt. This is insolence! What right do you 
mean? 
Manson. The right of understanding, the 


right of purpose, and the right of will! 
Aunt. You force me to speak angrily to you! 
Do you forget that you are my servant? 
Manson. No! And therefore it is my office 
to command you now! Sit down, and hear me 
speak! (He has risen, and stands in the center.) 


Vicar. He has been sent to help us! Martha, 
this is God! 

Manson. Over here, please. (He points to 
the settee). 

Aunt. I—— I-— 


(Manson still points. She wavers as in a dream 
and at length moves mechanically across the 
room, obeying Him.) 

Manson, Now, let me tell you exactly why 
you have sent for me here. There is a strange 
and wretched turmoil in your soul. You have 
done wrong, and you know it; but you don’t 
know all. You would keep what miserable little 
right you have by bolstering it up with further 
wrong. And you have sent for me to help you 
in that wrong! 

Aunt. How dare you say that? 

Manson. Haven’t you sent for me to help you 
in your plans about his brother, Robert? 

Aunt (faintly). What plans? 

Manson. The plan of banishing him further 
from your lives than ever! The plan of provid- 
ing for him. The plan of patching up his bitter 
wrongs with gold. 

Aunt. How did you know that? 

Manson. I know you! What, do you think 
that God’s eyes are like your brother’s—blind! 
Or do you think these things can be done in dark- 
ness without crying aloud to heaven for light! 

Aunt. I am here to work my will, not yours. 

Manson. What gain do you hope to bring 
yourself by that? 

Aunt. I am not thinking of myself! 
thinking only of my husband’s happiness! 

Manson. Behold the happiness you have al- 
ready brought him. 

. Aunt. There is the child. It would break her 
eart. 

Manson. What is her heart but broken now— 
by you? 

Aunt. Robert himself would be the first to 
repudiate any other plan. 

Manson. Have you tried him? 

Aunt. Of course not; but he must see the im- 
possibility. 

Manson. What impossibility? 

Aunt. The impossibility of having him here; 
the impossibility of letting him see the child; the 
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impossibility of him and his brother ever meeting 
again! 

Manson. Is that your only difficulty? 

Aunt. Only difficulty! What! Would you 
have me welcome him with open arms? 

Manson. Yes, and heart, too! 

Aunt. Have him here, entertain him, treat 
him as a guest! 

Manson. As an honored guest! 

Aunt. In this house? 

Manson. This house. 

Aunt. Good heavens, what else? 

Manson. Sweep and garnish it throughout, 
seek out and cleanse its hidden corners, make it 
fair and ready to lodge him royally as a brother! 


Aunt (desperately). I won’t do it! I can’t! 
I can’t! 

Manson. With my assistance, you can! 

Vicar Manson! How can we bring it about? 

Aunt. I daren’t. I daren’t! 

Vicar. I dare! I will! 

Aunt. In God’s name, how is it possible? 


Manson. Make me the lord and master of 
this house for one little hour. 


Vicar. By heaven, yes! 
Manson. And you? You?—— 
Aunt. (She falters a few moments. Then, 


utterly broken down, she whispers feebly.) Yes. 

Manson. Then first to cleanse it if its abomi- 
nations. 

(The Bishop enters from the drawing-room. 
He carries a letter in his hand.) 

BrsHop. Well, here is the letter I have written 
to the secretary of our society. I have explained 
everything. quite nicely, and have warned him, of 
course, from doing anything definite in the mat- 
ter until we have consulted your dear brother. 
Now—eh, what? Oh! 

(Manson has tapped his ear, peremptorily: he 
fixes his ear-trumpet.) 

Manson. I bear you a message from the mas- 
ter of this house. Leave it. 
BisHop. Really, I——. 

Hm! 

(He blows down the ear-trumpet, and after- 
wards wipes it very carefully with his handker- 
chief. Manson stands, as though carven in mar- 
ble, waiting for him to fix it again.) 

Now! Again please. 

Manson. You are no longer necessary. Leave 
this house. 

BisHop. You scoundrel! 


Most extraordinary! 


You impudent scoun- 


drel! You-—— You——. Give me back my—— 
Manson. (Pointing to the fire). It is invested 
for you. 
BisHop. I will have it back at once! 
Manson. Hereafter, was the arrangement. 
Brisuop. Mr. Smythe! Where are you? Do 


you hear what this blackguard says? 

Vicar. I endorse it, every word. 

BisHop. Martha! 

(She turns away from him. 
stands dumbfounded for a moment or two. 
he boils over.) 

Now I see it all! I’ve been trapped, I’ve been 
tricked! Martha, this is all your doing! Brought 
me here on a trumped-up story of relationship 
with the Bishop of Benares to insult me! Oh, 
what would that godly man say if he heard of 
it!—and he shall hear of it, believe me! Your 
infamy shall be spread abroad! So this is your 
revenge, sir—(He turns to the Vicar)—your re- 
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venge for the contumely with which I have very 
properly treated you, sir! Now I understand why 
I was made to sit down and eat sausages with 
a butler—yes, sir, with a butler and a common 
working-man! Oh! I could die with shame! 


You have bereft me of all words! You. You, 
You are no scholar, sir! And your Greek is con- 
temptible! 

(He crosses to Auntie). Martha! You are no 


— of mine henceforward! Anathema Maran- 
atha! 

(He bounces up to the door; but turns back 
again for a last word with Manson.) 

And I have. one word for you, sir! You are 
a scoundrel, sir, a cheat, an impostor! And if I 
could have my way with you, I would have you 
publicly whipped. I would visit you with the 
utmost rigor of the law. I would nail you up, 
sir, for an example! 

Manson. I have encountered similar hostility 
before, my lord—from gentlemen very like your 
lordship. Allow me—— 

(He opens the door, His eyes flaming.) 

Bishop. Don’t trouble sir. I can get my hat 
and my stick and my portmanteau for myself! 
I can do very well without your assistance— 
thank God! 

(He stumps out. Manson closes the door after 
him, barring it, as it were, with his great left arm. 
He lifts the other arm slowly, as commanding si- 
lence. After a moment, the front door is heard 
slamming noisily. Auntie sinks weeping upon the 
settee. The Vicar goes over to comfort her. The 
uplifted hand of Manson assumes the Bishop’s 
sign of blessing, as the curtain slowly falls.) 

At once the atmosphere is purified, and 
when, a little later, Robert returns, he is wel- 
comed by all. He has followed the smell un- 
der the church, and traced it to a grave, not 
toa drain. The task of purifying it may cost 
a man’s life, but he is willing to take it upon 
himself. The Vicar is determined to share 
the risk. A reconciliation takes place, and 
father and daughter are united. They lay a 
cloth, as it were, with ceremonious gravity, 
Manson being at the upper end of the table. 
Manson calls for flowers. Rogers brings a 
vase from the sideboard and places it on the 
Vicar’s side of the table. He then goes for 
a plate-basket. Manson removes the vase to 
a more communal position. Looking up he 
sees the group on his left, watching him. 
Then he breaks the silence: “Oh, beg pardon, 
sir; perhaps you’d like to know—the Bishop 
of Benares is here.” 


Vicar. What, already! 
Manson. He is here. ; 
Vicar (crosses towards him). 


Let’s have him in! 


What do you 


mean? Where is he? J 

Manson. (looks at him). Here. 

Vicar. (Steps back, gazing at Him. After a 
moment, he gasps.) In God’s name—who are 
you? 

Manson. In God’s name—your brother. 


(He holds out his hand.) 
Curtain. 
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WALTER HAMPDEN’S AUDACIOUS PORTRAYAL OF CHRIST 


After the third stroke He 


“J am——” (He is interrupted by the sound of the Sanctus. 
continues) “I am the Servant in this House.” 
- 


“Who are you?” 
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ALF a century ago, Sir Frederick 
Gore-Ouseley, an eminent Eng- 
lish musical theorist and profes- 
sor at Oxford University, de- 
clared his conviction that music 

es 4owas a dead art. He meant that 
all possible combinations of tonality had been 
exhausted; that nothing remained to be done. 
And then came Richard Wagner. Since 
Wagner’s death there have been some who 
argued that he uttered the last word in music. 
And now come Debussy and Richard Strauss. 
Wagner, Debussy, Strauss have all startled 
the world by absolutely new combinations of 
musical tones. It is in this sense that they 
are epoch-making figures. Their advent was 
marked by a removal of pre-existent limita- 
tions. They have extended the boundary-lines 
of music. 

The great musical event of the past winter 
has been the production of Debussy’s “Pelléas 
et Mélisande.” The next musical sensation is 
likely to be afforded by Strauss’s “Electra,” 
and this fact lends special interest to a fasci- 
nating paper by Reginald de Koven published 
in The North American Review and devoted 
to an analysis of the unique qualities of 
Strauss’s genius. Mr. de Koven writes him- 
self, down a great admirer of the German 
composer, and confesses his wonderment at 
the marvelous score of “Salome.” He goes 
on to discuss the ultimate implications of that 
revolutionary opera in these words: 


. 
(oa ‘ 


“The most advanced thinkers claim that the 
human ear may be trained and cultivated to the 
extent of receiving a pleasurable sensation from 
any sound or series of sounds, so long as an emo- 
tional impression is conveyed thereby; that, psych- 
ologically considered, concord and discord are 
meaningless terms, musical form superfluous, and 
all harmonic theory a delusion and a snare. And 
after Strauss’s ‘Salomé,’ who shall say them nay? 

“Let us admit that all the possible combina- 
tions of the total units forming our present scale 
have been exhausted; let us admit, further, as we 
may, that all other restrictions imposed by pre- 
viously accepted tradition, convention, theory and 
practice, have been removed and set aside as ar- 
bitrary and unnecessary—and a glance at the score 
of ‘Salomé’ will be sufficient to prove that they 
have been so set aside—what then? Are we to 
say that this score represents the last word in 
music; that another boundary-line has _ been 
reached to bar further development in the art? 
Not so; for this score in itself contains evidence 
pointing to possibilities of further development 
that are practically limitless; to a still further 
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STRAUSS’S EXTENSION OF THE BOUND- 
OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


change in existing conditions—a change so rad- 
ical, so momentous, that, like a second Deluge, 
it bids fair, if carried out, to alter the face of the 
musical world.” 


In our present system of music, dominant 
since the days of Bach, the octave is divided 
into twelve equal semi-tones. This arrange- 
ment is conceded to be more or less arbitrary. 
Acoustically, the octave can be divided into 
as many as forty-eight parts (“commas”) ap- 
preciable to the ear, which when played con- 
secutively produce continuous sound. The 
Oriental peoples use scales entirely different 
from our own, and there actually exists in 
London to-day an instrument called an “En- 
harmonic Organ,” which is capable of repro- 
ducing these curious Oriental scales and all 
the forty-eight “commas” of imaginable musi- 
cal tone. Now “if all the possible combina- 
tions,” says Mr. de Koven, “of a scale con- 
taining twelve tonal units are exhausted, and 
we expand that scale so as to contain, say, 
twenty-four tonal units, would not the number 
of possible combinations be immediately 
doubled, and the score of melodic invention 
broadened and enlarged by just so much?” 
He continues: 


“An exhaustive answer to such a- question 
would involve a critical analysis of the works of 
most modern composers since Wagner, and an 
amount of technical disquisition hardly interest- 
ing, if intelligible, to the average layman. Speak- 
ing generally, the marked tendency in all modern 
music toward chromatic progressions, both in 
melody and harmony, shows at least an instinct 
among composers toward a subdivision of the 
scale quite as significant and fruitful of result as 
a deliberate and acknowledged intent; while, in 
the latest works of Strauss, who is cited typically 
in this argument as the most modern, the most 
daring, and the most successful exponent of the 
modern revolt in music against tradition and for 
an entirely free and untrammeled expression of 
musical thought, the intent to the musician is so 
evident that he who runs may read. A single in- 
stance, in itself so conclusive as to explain and 
justify the entire point at issue, may be adduced 
for the layman. Several times in the score of 
his opera, ‘Salomé,’ which, whatever its defects, 
must be classed as an epoch-making work, 
Strauss has made his orchestra play in several 
different keys or tonalities simultaneously, there- 
by securing absolutely new tonal relations and 
sound values, and approximating in effect the in- 
tervals of the subdivided Eastern scales hitherto 
unknown to, and unheard by most of us. Here 
is not alone palpable intent, but also notable re- 
sult; for it must be confessed that these are the 
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most thrilling, impress've, and original moments 
of a score so original as to be absolutely unique. 
And when we admit this, we also admit t:.e prac- 
tical downfall and wiping out of all previous tra- 
ditional theory and practice, and the beginning 
of a new musical era, when, all limitations and 
restrictions to the entirely free expression of mu- 
sical thought having been removed, what is now 
a revolt will become a revolution that will sweep 
all before it.” 


It is probable that Strauss’s “Electra” will 
emphasize more clearly than any of his pre- 
vious compositions, his colossal powers as an 
artistic liberator. The musical world is on 
the qui vive to hear this new work. Strauss 
himself prophesies that, on its presentation in 
the near future, it will create ten times more 
of a sensation than “Salome.” 


KOMISARZHEVSKY AS “SISTER BEATRICE” 

The great Russian was at the last moment ungraciously 
barred from presenting Maeterlinck’s play by Miss Anglin, 
holder of the American copyright. Her American engage- 
ment was from beginning to end under an evil star. 


vst Soa 


EGGARLY, indeed, was the wel- 
come New York recently gave 
the great Russian actress, Mad- 
ame Vera Komisarzhevsky, for 
the simple reason that it could 
net pronounce her name. The 

vulgar attitude toward this artist, whom dis- 


criminating critics pronounce to be a sister 
to Duse, is epitomized in the clownish desig- 
nation bestowed upon her by Mr. Alan Dale, 
who to save the feelings of “typesetters, com- 
positors, proofreaders and other conscientious 


” 


features of newspaper life,” insists on calling 
her “K.” Like Sarah Bernhardt, Madame 
Komisarzhevsky has a theater of her own, and 
in her own country she has often played be- 
fore the Czar. Incidentally she is a member 
of the aristocracy. There is in her nothing 
of the conscious poseur. She differs from her 
countrywoman, Nazimova, in her calm and 
dignified artistic conception of the actor’s pro- 
fession. Unlike Nazimova, too, she is not 
primarily attracted by the abnormal. At the 
same time she is interested in the expression 
of modern thought. “I am always searching,” 
she remarked in an interview with the New 
York Times, “for the new form, the new dra- 
matic idea and the new inspiration. I search 
and search. That was why I opened my own 
theater in St. Petersburg—to hunt for the new 
form and keep on hunting. That is one rea- 
son why I have come to America—to New 
York.” “Why,” asked the reporter, trying 
to pierce the quiet dignity of the distinguished 
little lady, who is at once a noblewoman and 
a star, “why didn’t you call yourself Madame 


Vera instead of Madame Komisarzhevsky? 
It took the American public two years to learn 
to pronounce Nazimova.” “And Nazimova,” 
the actress replied with a smile, “is much eas- 
ier than Komisarzhevsky—tho Komisharzhev- 
sky seems perfectly simple to me. I suppose 
it is hard for an American to say my name. 
But—well, I would want to play in my own 
language because it is my own language; and 
I could not change my name because it is my 
name—the name I am known by and the name 
I have worked under all these years. It seems 
to me that it is really part of my individuality. 
I—well—I am Madame Vera Komisharzhev- 
sky !” 

It seems now definitely certain that the 
actress over-estimated the intelligence of the 
public, or at least, its willingness to sacrifice 
comfort to art. Commercially, she has failed 
where her rival, Nazimova, triumphed; her 
artistic superiority few critics deny. The 
Evening Post speaks of her as “an artist of 
the first rank,” and the majority of New 
York papers assent to this verdict. Mr. Alan 
Dale, however, gives the palm to Nazimova. 
“It must have been the account of Madame 
Nazimova’s splendid acting,” he declares, 
“that drew ‘K’ to these shores. That suc- 
cess,” he goes on to say, “unfortunately for 
‘K’ will not be duplicated. Even in Russian, 
and the horrors of that language cannot be 
exaggerated—Nazimova compelled attention 
by the subtlety of her art, her exquisite per- 
sonality and her strange magnetic appeal. 
This we realized when she acquired English. 
After that it was easy, thanks to the quick 
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perception of the critics, who immediately 
blazoned forth qualities that it might have 
taken years for the general public to discern.” 
The same writer continues: 


“How well I remember the first time I saw 
Nazimova, in Russian, in ‘The Chosen People,’ 
if I am not mistaken! Through the impenetrable 
morass her genius loomed. It was recognizable 
as such a quality invariably is. It was intuitively 
grasped, and even the very foreign language 
could not dim its lustre. It was beautiful in its 
furtive appeal. This lovely quality is absolutely 
unknown in anything that K. has yet done here. 
If she had come to New York for no other rea- 
son than to advertise Nazimova, she could scarce- 
ly have accomplished the task more thoroughly 
than she has done. Nazimova needs no such ad- 
vertisement. She belongs to the world’s fine 
actresses that can laugh at the accident of lan- 
guage. K., on the other hand, makes you feel 
that the Tower of Babel was responsible for 4 
good deal of misery, though even in English she 
would not be vastly interesting.” 


Fortunately Mr. Ashton Stevens, Mr. Dale’s 
young colleague of The Evening Journal, had 
the courage to take issue with him. “Madame 
Komisharzhevsky,” he affirmed, “is the fore- 
most actress in New York at the present writ- 
ing. She is one of the foremost actresses of 
the world. If you have been reading any- 
thing to the contrary, forget it and join the 
procession. Don’t wait. Don’t let her wait 
as Duse waited, for the only thing that keeps 
that greatest of all players out of New York is 
the fact that her engagements here are not 
financially successful.” To quote further: 


“T have spent the last two evenings at Daly’s 
watching this wonderful woman—Wednesday 
night in the next-to-the-sanest performance of 
Nora in ‘A Doll’s House’ that I have ever seen; 
last night in the best pegformance of Sudermann’s 
‘Fires of St. John’ that I can ever hope to see. 

“If your notion of Russian acting is the wide 
gesture and poster pose of Nazimova, forget that, 
too. Nazimova had lots of fun with us with her 
bizarre gaze and her ever poster figure. She’s a 
clever woman. She’s a ‘novelty.’ She was just 
the ‘novelty’ for Broadway. But her elder sister 
player from St. Petersburg is more than that— 
she is a great artist without a pose. 

“Two things have been written by many New 
York pens against Mme, Komisarzhevsky: That 
she came here to make money. (Of course our 
American singers warble in St. Petersburg for 
nothing—I do not believe it!) And that she 
came here to make money because Nazimova 
had made money, and stood no chance because 
she wasn’t in Nazimova’s class. Well, let us 
hope she did not come here to starve; and as 
for Nazimova’s class, you must see this Russian- 
speaking Russian in order to find out what ‘class’ 
really means among Russian players. And if she 
needs an American label, there is one ready to 
hand: The Russian Mrs. Fiske.” 
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Mr. Stevens proceeds to describe Komisar- 
zhevsky’s acting in Sudermann’s “Fires of St. 
John.” Her face, he says, is little and rich 
in wistfulness, “not the wistfulness of Maude 
Adams, but wistfulness without a pout.” 
There were moments, he tells us, when that 
genius wound our heartstrings almost to the 
breaking point. 


“Sometimes her silences were as an empty 
church. None moved; there was not a cough 
among the curious, down stairs, nor among the 
Russians in the gallery. Hungrily but noiselessly 
we watched this woman meditate. From her 
tiny face our eyes lifted to her brow. She be- 
came all eyes and brow. What a noble sweep of 
brow, what a wonderful head, and how wonder- 
fully balanced against a face so small, yet so plas- 
tic and so mysteriously communicative! How 
little and frail her stature—no, not frail, but (you 
fancied) knit of nerves as strong as steel and as 
sensitive as a mind. 

“Is she beautiful ? 

“IT do not know, any more than I know whether 
Maude Adams is beautiful. Surelv she is not 
beautiful like Maxine Elliott or like Ethel Barry- 
more. But for the most part she is a 
creature of brain, nerve and soul—an irresistible 
subject for the metaphysician and the psycholo- 
gist. Also she is the greatest actress here. Wake 
up, New York.” 


But New York did not wake up. Charles 


Darnton, in The Evening World, likewise 
places Madame Komisarzhevsky above Nazi- 


move. “The Russian actress,” he says, “prac- 
ticed the almost unknown art of self-efface- 
ment. Instead of holding the center of the 
stage she held you in the spell of genuine and 
simple art.” 

If we are to credit the observation of critics 
who every time sacrifice the truth for an 
epigram, Madame Komisarzhevsky must be a 
veritable iceberg. The truth is that she re- 
fuses to be violent when her artistic conscience 
will not permit too much agitation, but there 
are at her command myriads of subtle ways 
to express varying shades of emotion. The 
Evening Post, in describing her impersonation 
of Nora, calls attention to the extraordinary 
naturalness and variety of her byplay, the 
constant and illuminative changes of facial 
expression, whether in listening or speaking, 
her wonderful command of pose and of minor 
gesture of every kind. “Every nerve and 
fiber of her body,” we are told, “seemed to 
respond to the uttered word or the unspoken 
thought, though there was never the least sug- 
gestion of aimless restlessness.” 

Financially, Madame Komisarzhevsky’s com- 
ing to America was a complete and lament- 
able failure. She left Broadway for the Rus- 
sian theaters on the East Side of New York, 
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undismayed by her bitter experience, in the 
consciousness of having maintained the dig- 
nity of her art. Or, as one reviewer has put 
it, Madame Komisarzhevsky has been giv- 
ing valuable object lessons in the art of act- 
ing at great cost to herself. There cannot be 


WHEN WENDY GREW UP 


»ETER PAN of immortal memories 
never grows up; neither, for- 
tunately does Mr. Barrie. We 
remember that Peter restored 
little Wendy, his girlish love, to 
her mother, and then returned to 

Never-Never Land, where he lived in a little 
house in the tree-tops, the arrangement being 
that Wendy was to come once a year and do 
his spring cleaning for him. Still the ques- 
tion of what became of it all is of momentous 
interest to all children, including the author. 
With his peculiar and whimsical genius, Mr. 
Barrie has introduced a new act every year 
into his play. Thus while Peter remains what 
he is, the play certainly grows in proportion. 
The latest act—the seventh—was added by the 
author especially for the London farewell per- 
formance of the play for the season, and it is 
said that it will never again be produced, 
altho it is, in the opinion of London critics, 
the most delightful fabric of Mr. Barrie’s in- 
exhaustible fancy. The new act, we are told 
by the London correspondent of the New York 
Times, was introduced just before the tree- 
top tableau at the end of the play as it is 
known to us. A small white-gowned figure 
appeared before the curtain and made the fol- 
lowing announcement: “My friends, I am the 
baby mermaid. We are now going to do a 
new act, the first and only time on the stage. 
Mr. Barrie told us a story one day about what 
happened to Peter when Wendy grew up, and 
we made it into an act, and it will never be 
done again. You are to think that a lot of 
years have rolled on and Wendy is an old 
married lady. You will be surprised to see 
what I am. going to play.” There is an ele- 
ment of wistful humor and profound philoso- 
phy in the new act. Wendy, it appears, is 
now a mother and tries to persuade her baby 
daughter, Jane, to go to bed. She meets, 
however, with strong opposition. 

“‘Jane,” says Wendy. ‘when I was a little girl 
I went to bed the moment I was told.’ But Jane 
is fearfully awake and Wendy is coaxed into tell- 


ing her the oft-repeated stories of the old days 
when she was young. 


the slightest doubt that an artist of her caliber 
would find no difficulty in lurid portrayals and 
sensational poses. She is content to sacrifice 
herself rather than her art, and with the in- 
spiration of this heroic determination before 
us, who shall deny that art, too, has its martyrs? 


AND PETER PAN DIDN’T 


““How young used you to be?’ asks Jane, and 
wants to know if time flies as Wendy used to 
do when she was a little girl. But Wendy is 
grown up, and it is only the young and innocent 
who know the way to fly. 

“‘IT do wish I was young and innocent,’ says 
Jane. Next she asks about the night when Peter 
Pan first came, and we learn the changes which 
have taken place. 

“Wendy now sees that Nana was not a perfect 
nurse. Sometimes she was quite an ordinary dog, 
and two or three times she stayed out so late that 
father had to get up in his pajamas to let her in, 
and on her afternoons out she went to Kensing- 
ton Gardens and followed careless nurses home 
and reported them to their mistresses. 

“Uncle’ John has a beard now, and ‘Uncle’ 
Michael is an engine driver. All the lost boys 
are grown up, ‘and one of them,’ says Jane, 
‘married you and became father.’ We are not 
told which one, but suspect Tootles. 

“Another pair are living in the same old house 
bought ‘at 3 per cent. from gran’pa because he 
felt the stairs.’ Jane is their little daughter. ‘Pen 
cannot describe her. She would have to be writ- 
ten with a splash of gold.’ 

“But Peter never grows old. He-has no sense 
of time. He thinks that all the past is just yes- 
terday, and so, after the first Spring cleaning, he 
missed a year; but when he came back he was 
just the same, and did not notice that Wendy 
was different—had had to let her frocks down 
two inches. And now he had not seen her for 
many years. 

“‘T now look upon Peter as a sort of fairy 
baby to all the people who never had one,’ says 
Wendy, and she sings Jane to sleep with the same 
old lullaby. She sits down with a basket full of 
socks, every heel with a hole in it. 

“Now comes the tragedy. Peter has remem- 
bered spring cleaning time at last, and tho their 
little house on the tree tops is rotted away, being 
a mother house it has had young ones, and he 
flies in at the window to take Wendy back. 

“‘Thimbles,’ he says, perching himself on her 
knee; and Wendy, terrified of revealing herself 
as grown up, lets her curls fall over her shoul- 
ders and remains sitting. Nothing could be more 
pathetically beautiful than this last attempt to 
keep up the delusion to Peter. 

“Peter, seeing little Jane, believes her to be a 
new sister, and the climax of Wendy’s grief is 
reached when he learns that Jane calls Wendy 
mother, and he falls weeping on the nursery floor. 
Wendy leaves the room distraught, and Jane, 
waking, asks in Wendy’s words, ‘Little boy, why 
are you crying?’ 

“And so the story goes on for all time, with al- 
ways a new Wendy and always the same Peter.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE 


STARTLING DEVELOPMENT OF THE BI-DIMEN- 


SIONAL THEATER 


mA ICHARD STRAUSS, we read in 
another article in these pages, 

has discovered what some might 

call a fourth dimension of music. 

While music thus extends its 

me «boundaries, it is not impossible 

that her sister art of the theater may, in the 
future, contract herself into bi-dimensional 
space. Startling as this statement may at first 
appear, there are in the world several diver- 
gent currents, not generally discussed under 
one heading, which lend plausibility to this 
sweeping hypothesis. Seven years ago, Mr. 
David Belasco predicted that the conventional 
scenery on the stage would be superseded 
largely by effects of light, and that it would 
soon be possible to reproduce on a flat surface 
any previously performed play, not only with 
every minute detail of the actor’s movements, 
gestures and expressions, but also accompanied 
by every subtle shading of their spoken words. 
At the time his statement met with derision; 
to-day the phenomenal developments of the 
moving picture and the talking machine have 
endowed his assertion with a ring that is 
more than prophetic. For side by side with 
the growing use of cinematographic devices, 
there has taken place in Munich a revival of 


Photograph by Helen Lohman 
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the shadow-play, the most ancient form of bi- 
dimensional drama. The exponeuts of either 
system have enlisted names to conjure with on 
their side, and the time has come when we 
must seriously face this curious problem. 

In the latter part of December, of last year, 
the son of Ellen Terry startled the world by 
the statement that the salvation of the stage 
lay in the elimination of both actors and 
drama. “We still,” he declared “will have 
left the stage itself, a cleared foundation upon 
which one may reasonably hope to rebuild 
something worth while.” To quote further: 


“The actor is the bane of the stage partly from 
his personal incapacity, partly in the nature of the 
case. Admittedly we have in any generation only 
a handful of artists who are competent to inter- 
pret a fine play, and only a few dozen who are 
even tolerable in such a capacity. This remnant 
we necessarily enjoy under grave drawbacks. 
Their associates are often absurd and offensive. 
We may conceive of a worthy rendering of a 
great character, but hardly of a great play. In 
short, persons of taste who still endure the thea- 
ter do so for the sake or in the hope of the rare 
actor of genius.” 


On the reconstructed stage Mr. Craig would 
endeavor to give the effect of vast spaces, and 
for actors he would provide not even pup- 


CRAIG’S PROPOSED ACTORLESS THEATER 


The marionettes appear in profile only and may therefore be said to denote the transitional stage from solid 
to bi-dimensional drama. 
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pets, but “gaunt profile figures 
fashioned from boards.” These 
figures would have no gestures, 
but could be moved readily 
from point to point, while for 
perspective purposes smaller 
boards cut in outlined sem- 
blance of human _ creatures 
could be used to represent per- 
sons at varying distances— 
something the present stage 
does not achieve with that fidel- 
ity to perspective that alone sat- 
isfies the artistic sense. The 
marionettes are to go through a 
“series of movements that shall 
be beautiful in themselves and 
shall need no other interpreta- 
tion than the imagination of the 
spectator,” and his substitutes 
of the drama will be an “ab- 
stract form of motion needing 
neither the presence of the 
actor nor any overt explanation 
in words. 

Mr. Craig’s stage still retains 
three dimensions, but his pup- 
pets appear in profile only. 
His experiment, therefore, is the logical tran- 
sition from the solid to the bi-dimensional 
stage. The most popular form of the latter 
is the cinematograph, alone or combined with 
the talking machine, which has conquered out- 
posts where the regular theatre has never 
gained a firm foothold. Thus the writer dis- 
covered recently two established moving pic- 
ture “theaters” in a little Newfoundland town. 
They were patronized by the whole popula- 
tion and drew audiences larger in proportion 
and more enthusiastic than the theaters on 
Broadway. In New York City alone there 
are 800 to 1,000 such enterprises in operation, 
and the Manhattan Theater of this city has 
been giving moving picture performances ex- 
clusively for one year. The dramatists and 
managers of America are beginning to trem- 
ble for their box-office receipts, and recently 
a commission petitioned Congress to revise 
the law so as to bar bi-dimensional reproduc- 
tions of copyrighted plays. Many audiences 
at the same time may at present enjoy for an 
insignificant amount, minute reproductions of 
the season’s successes. The art of the actor 
is thus at last robbed of its transitoriness, and 
his gestures, expression, every physical attri- 
bute of great impersonation, may be reiterated 
after the death of the player. For, as one 


SCENE FROM A SHADOW PLAY 


This art, older than Christianity, and recently revived, after the lapse 
of a century, in Munich, reduces the stage to two dimensions. It is 
interesting to note that the greatest French playwrights, Sardou and 
Rostand, are writing plays for the cinematograph, the more popular form 
of bi-dimensional representation. 


writer points out: “The voice we have in the 
talking machine; and the claim that by means 
of its records, future generations will know 
the voices of our orators and singers is intrin- 
sically no more valid than that which could 
be put forward by the moving picture man.” 
Unfortunately the marriage of the cinemato- 
graph and the phonograph has never been 
quite harmonious, and the institution ap- 
proaches more nearly to pantomime than to 
drama. There are, however, undreamed of 
possibilities. The Evening Post says on this 
point: 


“The pictorial pantomomime tends naturally to 
complexity. Its cost is distributed among so 
many licensees that lavishness of production be- 
comes possible. Pantomime belongs historically 
to but a few conventionalized characters. It may 
now have as many as an extravaganza. The uni- 
ties are not to be considered at all. From Cen- 
tral Park in midwinter, the audience may be 
transported in an instant to a cannibal island un- 
der a tropical sun, with an ocean of real water 
about it. Manifestly, there can be almost as 
much difference between the best and the worst 
of such representations as between the best and 
worst of our plays or our music. Yet a genius 
may some day express himself through the me- 
dium of the celluloid film and the muslin screen.” 


This day, we may point out to our esteemed 
contemporary, is at hand. Keith and Proc- 
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STORY OF DON JUAN 


movement in Germany. 
Virtue. 


tor’s, for instance, have already made popular 
experiments in this direction. Mr. John 
Fynes, who is at the head of their moving 
picture department, made a number of inter- 
esting statements in this connection to Mr. 
De Foe in the New York World. He says: 


“To discover how much our audiences would 
be affected by a real play represented by moving 
pictures, we put on a sixty-five minute pictorial 
version of the old Irish melodrama, ‘Shamus 
O’Brien,’ to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day at the 
Union Square, and the interest it awakened in 
our audiences was surprising. It had to be in the 
nature of pantomime, for we have not yet the 

, facilities to combine the cinematograph with the 
phonograph, but it was remarkable how closely 
the spectators followed the plot. We have had 
equal success with a reduced version of ‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ and we intend hereafter 
to present other plays in motion pictures.” 


The photograph tape for a sixty-five-minute 
performance, it may be added, is between 
8,000 and 10,000 feet in length. From the 
same source, we learn that leading dramatists 


of France, among them Sardou, Rostand, 
Capus and Lavedan, have been retained to 
write plays for reproduction on the screen. 
Among the actors who will perform before 
the camera are, it is said, Le Bargy, Jeanne 
Grannier and Bartot. 

The cinematograph and the phonograph 
represent the irreducible minimum of expense 
in “theatrical” production. The salary list, as 
far as the performers are concerned, is limit- 
ed to the man at the crank. It may be urged, 


IN SHADOW PICTURES 


The author of the play is Alexander von Bernus, artistic head of the 
The figure with the lily is supposed to represent 


however, that this institution, at 
least the phase here discussed, 
merely aims to reproduce the 
scenes of the legitimate stage. 
It may truly be termed the poor 
man’s theater, and be welcomed 
as such; but unlike the shadow 
theater, of the revival of which 
we have spoken, it has no artis- 
tic aim in itself. 

The “shadow theater,” direct- 
ed by Alexander von Bernus in 
Munich, can hardly be said to 
be in the experimental stage. 
It is older than 2,000 years. 
Shadow pictures flourished in 
India at the time of Christ, and 
in the eleventh century they 
were popular in Eastern Asia. 
To this day, we read in the 
New York Sun, to which we 
are partly indebted for infor- 
mation, they are popular in 
China, Japan and Siam. In 
the twelfth century their western progress be- 
gan, and the picture-loving Sultan Ibrahim 
was said to have been so delighted with the 
expertness of one of the manipulators of the 
figures that he made him an admiral. The 
Italians introduced the art in Germany early 
in the eighteenth century and Goethe him- 
self wrote several plays for bi-dimensional re- 
production. 

The figures in the Oriental plays were made 
of flat-colored leather, and light shone through 
them with an effect of stained glass. The 
new German movement considers only the 
outline. The advocates of the shadow-picture, 
we are told, believe that they combine the 
three arts, poetry, drawing and music in one 
vivid impression. The shadow-pictures, it is 
claimed, represent the idea of the artist more 
accurately than does the actor, whose material 
interference diverts the attention. Bernus, 
the artistic leader of the Munich enterprise, 
has introduced the innovation of giving to 
each of the silhouettes a characteristic impress. 
Features, dress and portrait are made subser- 
vient to the underlying idea. Frequently the 
artist and the writer together evolve the story 
of the play and the verse that accompanies it. 
The verse is read as the shadow-pictures are 
thrown on the screen. Music is sometimes 
employed. The spectators, it seems, sit facing 
a small square, on which the silhouettes ap- 
pear. Altho the list of authors represented 
in the repertoire of the theater includes 
Goethe, the most congenial works to the very 












modern artists are by symbolic 
and satirical writers of the day. 

The history of the shadow- 
theater in Germany is most 
honorable. Justinus Kerner, the 
distinguished poet, saw in 1809, 
in Tubingen, “Chinese shad- 
ows,” and was so enraptured by 
the sight that, like Goethe, he 
began to write plays for this 
fantastic stage. Uhland, the 
great lyrist, wrote a prelude to 
one of Kerner’s plays. Moerike, 
a romantic poet and a writer 
of fairy-tales, attempted along 
similar lines to make the magic 
lantern a medium of artistic ex- 
pression. 

Dr. Friederich Disel, in Vel- 
hagen und Klassing’s Monat- 
shefte, discusses the revived 
“Schatten-Spiele” at length. He 
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GOETHE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE BI-DIMENSIONAL 
THEATER 


This picture represents the first scene in an early play, ‘Pater 
Brey,” by Germany’s greatest poet. The text was read, with occasional 


traces their growing vogue to accompaniment of music, while the pictures appeared on the screen. 


the reaction against the over- 

elaborate stage-settings of the last decade. 
He then proceeds to formulate the esthetic 
theory of the movement. 


“The beholder is seated in the dark; he sees 
the shadows pass before him on the enclosed 
illuminated space on the wall, through a curious 
shadow landscape, leading a strange life of their 
own. When he sees them bow, greet, hate and 
love each other, the simple conversations and 
verses will assume in his mind an intensified sig- 
nificance. A certain almost pedantic air of aris- 
tocracy and a certain stiff gracefulness only add 
to the total effect. At the same time the shadow 
play is denied neither virility of language nor of 
action; it may on the contrary mirror the impish 
movements and the uncouth style of the woodcut. 
In fact, Goethe’s robust ‘Pater Brey,’ which 
initiated the first Munich shadow performances, 
was more effective by far than Kerner’s mystic 
‘Grave-Digger of Feldberg.’ If the shadow play 
avoids the mechanism of the Cinematograph, and 
if its development will be along the delicate lines 
marked out by the present performances, it is not 


impossible that, as Professor Jakob remarks in his 
recent history of the shadow play, this art will 
reflect more than any other the growing intel- 
lectualization of the drama by the perfect union 
of picture and words.” 

The Munich shadow-plays have been suc- 
cessfully repeated in the south of Germany. 
Mr. von Bernus has not dared to approach the 
capital of the Empire and its caviling critics. 
Let no one, however, be surprised if he should 
meet with success, and if we should read 
within the next few months that Suderman 
with Hauptmann and Fulda have followed in 
the wake of their French colleagues and are 
now devoting their time to the composition of 
plays for bi-dimensional reproduction. If, 
however, Mr. Craig succeeds in abolishing the 
actor and the playwright, and if Mr. von 
Bernus succeeds in eliminating the stage, it is 
indeed difficult to predict what the future of 
the drama will be. 





THE NEW FAD OF 


HE world, it seems, is. growing 
“YH ie tn 
old; simplicity affects us only by 
its contrast to sophistication, and 
theater-goers, especially abroad, 
need increasingly violent stimuli. 
wg? 2 a It is only on these grounds that 
we can account for the sensational success 
in London and Paris of a band of Sicilian 
players whose acting is described by Mr. Walk- 
ley, in the London Times, as “hystero-epilepti- 





EPILEPTIC ACTING 


cal.” Their vogue, enormous in the French 
capital, assumed even more surprising dimen- 
sions in the English metropolis. Already, we 
read in The Theater Magazine, negotiations 
are pending for the players’ appearance in 
America, and it is not unlikely that we shall 
see them before the close of the season. 

The company, we are told in The Stage 
(London), is headed by two artists of distin- 
guished, if in one instance, almost unbridled 
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gifts, Giovanni Grasso, an actor revealing both 
power and judicious restraint, and Mimi Agu- 
glia Ferrau, wife of the director of the enter- 
prise. Aguglia is said to spare nothing in the 
portrayal of sexual passion, the representation 
of which she carries absolutely to the limit 
permitted in stage work. Not even in Gran- 
ville Barker’s “Waste” have the inmost work- 
ings, both physical and emotional, of a wom- 
an’s nature been shown with such startling, 
breath-catching realism as in this actress’s 
impersonation of Iana in Luigi Capuana’s 
Sicilian drama, “Metia.” This is how one 
eye-witness describes Aguglia’s acting: 


“Signora Aguglia displayed well her gift of 
facial play and expressive gestures as an emo- 
tional actress. Jana, who is, as portrayed by the 
leading lady of the Sicilians, but a little virago 
and spitfire at- best, reveals the depths of her 
nature in act two, which takes place on the day 
of the Festival of the Immaculate Conception. 
The girl, who is supposed to be possessed by an 
evil spirit, alternately prays to and blasphemously 
reviles the image of the Virgin on the cottage 
wall, but the cajoling of Cola, a sleek, well- 
favored, persuasive seducer, as represented ably by 
Signor Lo Turco, causes the floodtide to burst 
forth. The girl has a violent fit of hysteria, in 
which she gasps, wriggles, and squirms upon a 
chair, uttering inarticulate sounds; then, her 
sexual instincts overcoming her, she ardently 
clings to and presses herself against Cola. There 
follows a scene presented almost too realistically 
in which she once more sinks back. Iana has 
an even more violent fit after Cola has gone, and 
her friends find her writhing upon the floor. 
Whether all this is a matter for Art with a capital 
A may be questioned; but certainly no more 
thrilling or nerve-shaking exposition of a woman 
considered merely as a female animal could be 
given than that presented by Mimi Aguglia Fer- 
rau.” 


There is, maintains a critic of the Morning 
Post (London), something almost horrible to 
the cold northern taste in the violence of her 
self-abandonment. “When the fit is on her,” 
he goes on to say, “she exhibits all the symp- 
toms of epilepsy.” 

Mr. Walkley, the seasoned critic, whose 
characterization of the Sicilian players we 
have quoted above, declares that Aguglia’s 
presentation of the witch shrinking from the 
touch of Lazarus in D’Annunzio’s “Daughter 
of Jorio” is the “most poignant and haunting 
thing seen of recent years on the stage.” He 
says: 

“We have called Mimi Aguglia’s acting hystero- 
epileptic, and now, as before, her acting seems 
to be not a matter of deliberate volition, still less 
of reasoned calculation, but rather the case of a 


patient in convulsions. This time she is con- 
vulsed with horror and fear and physical loath- 
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ing. That it should be Aligio’s father who is 
thus pursuing her! That she should have kept 
herself pure from Aligio, nothwithstanding their 
great love; that she should have achieved this 
conquest of self only to fall a victim to the lust 
of Aligio’s own father! The satyr glares and 
grins and gloats, drawing nearer and nearer, 
while she edges away, her teeth audibly chatter- 
ing, her eyes staring wildly, her mouth twitching, 
every limb shaking in a palsy of fear. She tries 
to force a smile, tries to gain a little respite by 
speaking the man fair, but the moment he touches 
her the smile is distorted into a grimace of agony, 
and she spits at him like a she-cat. And, even 
now as we write, we can still see this small, rather 
squat, gipsy-looking woman with the big circles 
round the eyes, and the tangle of blue-black hair, 
cowering in the corner of the Shaftesbury stage, 
a hunted animal quivering, spluttering, gasping 
with terror. The sharp descent of the curtain 
hardly serves to rouse you from the nightmare 
oppression of the thing.” 


The origin of the Sicilian players is shroud- 
ed in mystery. Report made them, a writer in 
the Boston Transcript informs us, the com- 
pany of an obscure theater in Catania, and 
told how Giovanni Grasso, once a manipulator 
of marionettes, had gathered them from rude 
peasant folk like himself. Then, in the “café- 
chantant” of a little Palermo town, he had dis- 
covered Mimi Aguglia, heard her recite a 


“scene from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and forth- 


with made her his leading woman. 

Perhaps, the writer goes on to say, the 
Sicilians are really peasants with an innate 
histrionic talent. More probably, he suggests, 
they have had a measure of theatrical train- 
ing and are shrewder in achieving “effects” 
than some of the less sophisticated and more 
enthusiastic spectators suspect. 






“In either case their means of conquest are 
palpable—tireless physical and temperamental 
vehemen.e. utter unconsciousness of themselves, 
utter surrender to the primitive passions that they 
depict, or rather live, and a relentless fury of 
stark detail. By every account of the Sicilians 
they begin in such things where Novelli ended, 
and they often seem in the articles about them rude 
little Novellis without his mental force and acute- 
ness, his experience of life within and without 
the theater and his range in the resources of his 
art. Violence was a mere incident in Mr. No- 
velli’s acting, one of his means to gain desired 
ends. With the Sicilians it is the impelling force; 
they act hysterically, they act almost epileptically ; 
and to do so is to give a jaded public in London 
and in Paris the new sensation that it is steadily 
seeking. Here in America it is hard to say 
whether Mr. Novelli has prepared the way for 
them, or damned them in advance, since the ex- 
cess of vehemence which least interested and im- 
pressed American audiences as an incident to his 
acting, is seemingly the sum, substance and ‘sen- 
sation’ of that of the Sicilians.” 





Science and Discovery 











THE PATHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF NIETZCHE’S 
SUPERMAN 


AILURE to realize that any clue 
to Nietzsche’s superman must be 
primarily pathological, means, ac- 
cording to Dr. George M. Gould, 
the ophthalmologist, a blind grop- 

a ing through the labyrinths of the 
most widely discussed system of philosophy 
to-day. For Nietzsche’s whole system—so far 
as he may be said to have constructed one at 
all—evolved by more or less physical means 
from the simultaneous and equal suffering of 
his digestive system, his optic nerve and his 
head. Hence the contradictory character of 
the interpretation of which he is now the ob- 
ject. Nietzsche does not seem to have per- 


ceived the inconsistency of his own view of 
Darwin’s law of natural selection, which ac- 
cording to him meant a survival of the fittest 


in some sense quite contrary to ascertained 
facts. He did not even take the trouble to 
define Christianity, of which he made himself 
an arch-antagonist. His sentences are de- 
tached, at times incoherent, even contradic- 
tory. He did not have the physical power to 
be consistent, for he jotted down what he 
could when he could because he was too sick 
to systematize himself. His superman re- 
flects at every stage the physical ills of that 
superman’s creator. The net result is that 
superman, so far as he has evolved in the 
philosophy based upon Nietzsche’s system, is 
a hospital case, a subject for the pathologist. 

Through their failure to perceive the path- 
ology of the subject, the innumerable inter- 
preters of Nietzsche are losing themselves in 
a blind alley. They should study the physi- 
cian’s reports of the “case.” Every obscurity 
on the whole subject of superman and the 
meaning of superman thereupon vanishes. 
All is as clear as day.* 

It is important to note at the outset, says 
Dr. Gould, that Nietzsche’s personal charac- 
ter, “despite all the calumination and misun- 
derstanding of many that have written of 
him,” and “despite the character of some of 
his writings,” was one of exceptional purity 


—— 


* Brocrapuic Curnics, Volume II. 


By George M. Gould. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 


and perfection. This is the testimony of all 
who knew the man. In the agony of suffering 
—and it was acute—in the extremes of mental 
disease, he showed, indeed, occasional haught- 
iness, hardness towards friends and relatives 
—reflected in his superman—yet qualities tha* 
would scarcely be noticed were it not for the 
antipathies, literary and critical, actuating the 
enemies of his philosophy. Without a hun- 
dredth part of his physical wretchedness and 
irritation, others have exhibited unblamed 
faults infinitely greater. 

In striking contrast with his superman ideal, 
Nietzsche, when he was himself, was friendly, 
compassionate, sympathetic—another striking 
inconsistency in view of his disgust with 
sympathy—and thoughtful of of others. He 
displayed the Christian virtues in a marked 
degree. He was always of a bright and jok- 
ing disposition. As a boy of about fifteen he 
took a bundle of matches, lit them in the 
palm of his hand and held it extended while 
they burned. His object was the verification 
of a historical anecdote. 

When he was nineteen he was humiliated 
by the fact that he had made himself tipsy, 
and not long afterwards he renounced smok- 
ing and drinking for the rest of his life. His 
sister never knew him to be in a bad humor. 
He turned his back upon his own philosophy 
by practicing humility, by forgiving those who 
injured him and by deliberately choosing pov- 
erty as a lot in life. Only in periods of in- 
tense physical suffering induced by disease did 
his superman come into his consciousness. 
The assertion or rather the implication that 
like Schopenhauer he suffered from a disease 
induced by debauchery is unsupported by a 
scintilla of trustworthy evidence. Dr. Gould, 
himself a physician of eminence as well as a 
distinguished ophthalmologist, affirms that 
Nietzsche can not have been the victim of any 
nameless disease. 

As to his original intellectual vigor and 
startling strength of purely mental endow- 
ment, apart from its later affection through 
the long wreckage of disease, the fact stands 
out with “wonderful clearness” to Dr. Gould 
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that at the age of twenty-four Nietzsche was 
a giant intellectually. Nor did his diseases 
wreck his intellect. They conditioned the 
trend of his philosophy, as no interpreter of 
that philosophy has yet been brought to see. 
There is a sad blunder in Nordau’s contention 
that Nietzsche was a maniac when he founded 
his philosophy. In the midst of Nietzsche’s 
martyrdom during an uninterrupted headache 
of three days, together with exhausting vom- 
iting of mucus, his intellectual clearness did 
not fail. He thought things cold-bloodedly 
through which even in his healthiest moments 
Lad not always been possible. 

The synchronous and equal suffering of 
eyes, head and digestive system is, as already 
noted, the most striking peculiarity of Niet- 
zsche’s case. Rarely, most rarely, has Dr. 
Gould noted such an equal physical resistance 
to disease and such a combined chain of mala- 
dies. 


“In the average system one set of organs will 
bear the brunt of the reflex and will give way 
first. The fact shows the most extraordinary 
strength and perfection of his organism, a fact 
borne out by all the data concerning his life and 
illness. At times the attention of the patient or 


of his many physicians was directed to one set 
of symptoms or organs, but there is never any 
doubt that although the eyes complained always 
and first, the brain and stomach were almost 
equally and severely and usually simultaneously 
affected. The intensity of the pain and morbid 
action were, perhaps, greater than any other man 
ever endured. All things considered, no patient 
ever suffered more grievously, no martyr ever 
endured more intense and continuous torment. 
The pathetic tragedy of Nietzsche’s life seems to 
me unexampled. 

“In all that has been written by himself or 
others concerning Nietzsche’s illness, the old but 
ever noteworthy wonder appears at the sudden 
changes from the most violent suffering to the 
most complete relief and apparent health. In 
his case these lightning-like changes are so re- 
markable that they confuse himself, friends and 
physicians, as might be illustrated by many quo- 
tations. His sister thinks he was as well, from 
1882 to 1889, as other peopie, and that his com- 
plaints were due to psychic suffering, loneliness, 
non-recognition, etc.; and yet he himself writes 
that he has had some two hundred sick days 
within one year during this time. She also says 
that during these years his headaches were rather 
a stupor for which he walked a great deal, and 
that he had on the average only from seven to 
ten migrainous attacks a year without vomiting. 
Once more she says that in these years he only 
had eye troubles, not bodily suffering, and that 
these consisted only of the dancing of visualized 
objects before his eyes and poor vision, adding 
that these symptoms were due to intense over- 
work of the eyes. His tired eyes produced his 
torpor, for he was most actively writing and 
reading proof all this time.” 


During these years appeared among other 
philosophical writings his “Human, All Too 
Human,” an attempt to set down some inter- 
pretation of himself together with the conclu- 
sions he had reached concerning the religious 
and moral life. The condition of his eyes is 
responsible for the series of detached sen- 
tences, in the manner of La Rochefoucauld, 
which is the form of his utterance of this 
period. He had not the physical power to 
write out a formal treatise. This physical 
circumstance and no deliberate philosophical 
scheme explains the gaps and the sententious- 
ness, the unformulated “jerkiness” in his in- 
terpretation of Christianity. There is no sub- 
tlety but plenty of pathology in “superman” as 
revealed here. 

Driving his organism with reckless fury 
to its special work of interpretation, Nietzsche 
found that “a horrible earnestness” seized 
him in everything he attempted to do. In al- 
most every case like that of Nietzsche there 
is, insists Dr. Gould, a similar experience. 
There was the exact parallel to it in the case 
of Carlyle. This feverish intensity, then, dic- 
tated the life, “the morbid mental activity” as 
Dr. Gould deems it, of Nietzsche’s writings to 
an amazing degree. He said of himself that 
an unendurable tension lay upon him day and 
night. Nietzsche had more or less constant 
rheumatism besides. He had not only pain in 
the eyes but pain in the head and gastric trou- 
ble. The Superman evolved from these symp- 
toms as much as from the creative mind. He 
produced in the twenty years of his pathologi- 
cal martyrdom sixteen volumes of his philoso- 
phy, all written by himself in small, clear 
handwriting, all the result of independent phil- 
osophic and original thinking, besides several 
other volumes of philological studies. A 
piquant commentary, all this, upon Nietzsche’s 
belief that man is first and foremost a physi- 
cal animal and that if he permitted his body 
to degenerate all the intelligence conceivable 
could not save him. 

This influence of his disease upon his char- 
acter and writings is everywhere painfully 
manifest to Dr. Gould. Nietzsche’s devotion 
to Wagner’s music was turned to morbid dis- 
like by the influence of diseased mental activ- 
ity, our authority thinks, nor is this the only 
instance of the kind that could be deduced. 
The condemnation of Christianity—left unde- 
fined—is ocular irritation, complicated by gas- 
tric derangements in the agony of rheumatic 
symptoms—a familiar enough phenomenon of 
pathological study to any physician. How far 
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his cerebral irritation was responsible for his 
“aristocratic anarchy,” his occasional re- 
lapses into egotistic disdain and the like, it 
would be impossible to state precisely. It 
surely was not wholly inoperative. Stringen- 
cy, hardness, radicalism, it certainly helped to 
produce. The masterpiece “Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra” would not have been written, some 
German physicians believe, had the morbid 
cerebral irritation been absent. At any rate 
the aphoristic form of much of his writing is 
explained, as we have seen, as the result of 
the manner in which he was forced to do his 
literary work, that is, by thinking and note- 
taking while out walking. The serious “re- 
flexes” to eyes, head and digestive system, 
which were induced by writing, compelled him 
to collate these notes with the least over- 
work possible. The theory of a new literary 
philosophical form for “superman,” upon 
which some commentators dwell, is “tommy- 
rot,” Dr. Gould thinks. Hospitals are filled 
with “supermen” and probably always will be. 
To be sure, they are not all Nietzsches, but it 
is well to have the data scientific. The symp- 
toms are not rare. Other sufferers from 
Nietzsche’s malady have manifested all his 
corftradictions and illogicalities in what they 
put on paper, all his discreteness and want of 
transitional, connecting and modifying sen- 
tences. 
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AN OPHTHALMOLOGICAL INTERPRETER OF 
NIETZSCHE 


Dr. George M. Gould, whose latest portrait is printed 
above, infers that the form and substance of the Nietz- 
schean philosophy resulted from defects of vision, diges- 
tion and brain. 


WOMAN’S INFERIORITY TO MAN IN THE LIGHT 
OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


N the highest sense of the term 
the work of the engineer de- 
serves to be called creative. 
From: the mind of the engineer 
proceed conceptions realizing 

themselves in what are popularly 
known as the marvels of modern industry. 
The thoughts of the engineer clothe them- 
selves with iron and with steel. Connected 
with this intellectual faculty of creation is a 
highly developed physical faculty of spatial 
perception or three dimensional vision. Now, 
observes Dr. Karl Drews in Berlin Umschau, 
there is no psychological fact more firmly es- 
tablished by observation and experiment than 
woman’s deficiency in three dimensional vis- 
ion, while there is no truth more firmly estab- 
lished by history than woman’s deficiency in 
the creative capacity. The most notable per- 
formances of woman hitherto have been re- 


stricted to those arts which scientists classify 
generally as reproductive; the world possesse$, 
that is to say, great actresses, great female 
singers, brilliant instrumental players, who 
take rank with the most eminent of their male 
colleagues. But the world has yet to pro- 
duce its great woman composer, its great 
woman painter, its great woman sculptor. 
The only kind of ability woman has ever 
displayed to which such a term as crea- 
tive ought to be appled without straining lan- 
guage is literary ability, and even in this field 
of endeavor female ability is confined to poe- 
try and fictional narrative. Moreover, the 
very best woman poets and novelists are sur- 
passed by men. The female writer of plays 
has yet to be born, unless, in truth, we are to 
define a playwright in some manner that robs 
the term of greatness. 

However, no test of woman’s inferiority to 
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man has the finality of that afforded by the 
science of engineering. The innate and men- 
tal peculiarities of woman are in this domain 
of human achievement fatal to any kind of 
success. There is, in addition, the circum- 
stance of woman’s bodily weakness to put the 
matter beyond the shadow of a doubt. The 
way to the drafting board and the laboratory 
of the professional engineer, it should be 
pointed out, lies through the workshop. 
Workshop practice means hard work and 
blistered hands, not dilettante observation and 
the kind of pottering that enables women to 
pass muster in clerical and kindred callings. 
In the words of an eminent engineering sci- 
entist, kid gloves are perfect non-conductors 
of technical knowledge. Many modern engi- 
neering shops are attractive, well lighted and 
well ventilated places, but the work done in 
them is work for men. Indeed, the huge ma- 
chines and other objects required by modern 
science and made possible by improvements in 
methods, tools and hoisting apparatus seem as 
if devised in mockery of the only form of 
capacity ever displayed by woman in any field. 

It may be objected that workshop practice 
represents only a transient phase of the engi- 
neer’s life, that designing constitutes the chief 
part of his labor. To many persons an engi- 
neer is only a human calculating machine. 
This view is entirely false. It is a fact that 
mechanical science has reached an advanced 
stage of development in recent years, but we 
are not able to express everything in mathe- 
matical formulas. We continually have to 
make compromises between theory and prac- 
tice. The thing that appeared perfect in ac- 
tual design may turn out most deficient when 
put in operation. Hence the engineer must 
have, in addition to a good scientific educa- 
tion, much practical experience, which he can 
obtain only in workshops and industrial enter- 
prises. The want of such experience often 
causes machines to be designed which cost 
three or four times the estimated amount. 

The difficulties thus indicated can not be 
overcome by the most resolute and indefatiga- 
ble female. Even if it be urged that her men- 
tal powers be adequate to the rigors of the 
test she must encounter, the inferiority of 
woman from the purely physical standpoint 
makes the case a hopeless one for her. 

It is, however, the essential “maleness”— 
in the sense of being detached from sex, the 
family, the local, the individual—of engineer- 
sing science that must forever baffle woman. 
The essentials of engineering science seem to 





bring out the truth that the real quality of 
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woman is limitation. Now limitation may be 
defined as deficiency in the qualities without 
which no male could ever have become an en- 
gineering scientist—the faculty of creation, 
which is mental, and the faculty of spatial 
perception, which is physical. A female en- 
gineer in any scientific sense becomes thus a 
contradiction in terms. The notion of a 
woman applying mathematics to solve physical 
problems, after the fashion of the engineer- 
ing scientist, is unthinkable. The creative and 
original seem absent from the sort of “mathe- 
matics” to which women have devoted them- 
selves. Women have, to be sure, a childish 
reverence for mathematical symbols. There 
is much “mathematical swagger” among them, 
but we must remember that while mathematics 
require very close attention and concentration 
they require little more in most branches un- 
less we come to the creative side of them. 
No woman ever invented a calculus. 

Engineering is strictly scientific when and 
if it is engineering at all. The mind of a 
female is strictly unscientific. It is often in- 
ferred from the fact that so many females 
can perform some sort of scientific work that 
the scientific woman exists. But the stien- 
tific female is always going over old ground 
already prepared by male _ predecessors. 
Hence, in engineering, the creative science, as 
in manufacturing chemistry, in textile work 
and the like, the female can play but the sub- 
ordinate part. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that engineering is the science which 
makes the strongest appeal to genius, because 
it is essentially a creative science. Now, a 
woman of genius has never existed, because 
genius is universality, and the quality of 
woman, as already stated, is limitation. Gen- 
ius is, therefore, masculinity in its highest 
form. Engineering is so stupendous because 
it can not be brought down to woman. Other- 
wise it might be reduced to something analy- 
tic, subservient of some amusing purposes, 
like literature. To be an engineering scientist, 
one must produce and produce things. Na- 
ture must be grasped, understood. Knowledge 
must be refashioned, rearranged by invention, 
by the evolution of new machinery, the devel- 
opment of fresh industrial forms, the con- 
trivance of superior means of locomotion. 
Engineering is universality and so is genius. 
There is no play in engineering, no mere mem- 
ory work, like the study of Latin or of music, 
no digital dexterity, no mere repetition of the 
work of others. 
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LIFE IN A WORLD OF ONE DIMENSION, TWO_DI- 
MENSIONS AND FOUR DIMENSIONS 


O comprehend the kind of reality 
and experience about to be ex- 
plained, one must gain clear 
ideas of what dimensions in gen- 
eral are. Our common units of 
length—inch, foot, yard, mi’ _— 

are examples of what is meant by the expres- 
sion “one dimension.” When we say that a 
pole is five feet long, we have reference to 
length alone, apart from all considerations of 
breadth and thickness. Our experience, it is 
true, discloses no objects which possess mere- 
ly length. Still, it is a conception which the 
mind is capable of realizing by the mental pro- 
cess of abstraction. If we can not see in actual 
existence a mathematical line possessing nei- 
ther thickness nor breadth but length alone, 
we can certainly disregard everything else and 
think of length alone, just as truly as we can 
think of the color of an orange apart from all 
considerations of taste and shape and size. 
Likewise we can add breadth to length. We 
thus have two dimensions—the mathematical 
surface—examples of which are furnished by 
our ordinary area, or rather units of area, 
the square inch, the square foot and so on. 
In the world of our experience there are no 
pure surfaces apart from thickness, but, pre- 
cisely as with other qualities, we can think of 
the surface of an object and disregard all else. 
The existence, moreover, is not imaginary, 
but, insists Professor J. Springer, whose ex- 
planation in The Scientific American we copy, 
the existence is a real one. What is imagin- 
ary is the independent existence of surfaces 
in the objective world. Again, to length and 
breadth we may make the further addition of 
thickness, producing the combination of three 
dimensions. Examples of this combination 
are our units of volume—the cubic inch, the 
cubic foot and the like: 


“Now these results may be arrived at from a 
different point of view, and one which will afford 
us, perhaps, a more general idea of dimensions. 
The mathematical point is the conception of posi- 
tion alone, apart from all other considerations. 
It has no dimensions. Conceive now that any 
given point should move. Evidently it will trace 
out a line, either curved or straight. We shall 
thus have one dimension. Conceive now that 
this line should move in such a manner that the 
position continually assumed shall have nothing 
in common with the position immediately pre- 
ceding. That is to say, for example, conceive 
the line AB to move in such a manner that the 
next position is entirely different throughout its 


whole extent from the old position, and so on. 
The result of such a motion of a line will be a 
surface—that is, a combination of two dimen- 
sions. Now imagine this surface to move, but in 
such a way that each new position partakes in 
nothing with the position immediately preceding. 
We should thus generate a solid—that 1s, a com- 
bination of three dimensions. To illustrate this 
matter, conceive a point to move in a right line 
for the distance of one inch; then imagine this 
right line to move, for one inch, in a direction 
perpendicular to itself. We should thus obtain 
the square inch. Then picture the square inch 
moving perpendicular to itself. We have now 
the cubic inch—a figure of three dimensions. 
Now, in our world, it is possible to move a 
point and generate a line, to move a line pro- 
gressively into new positions and generate a sur- 
face, and to move the surface progressively into 
new positions and generate a solid, but not to 
take a further step and move the solid progres- 
sively into new positions. Our experience stops 
right here. We live in a space of three dimen- 
sions. But mathematics raises the question, Is 
it necessary to stop here? May it not be possible 
so to displace a solid that every point will take 
up a position not included in the old complex 
of positions?” 


If we undertake to move, say, an ink bottle, 
it is evident that a portion of the bottle may 
easily be made to take up positions not con- 
tained in the space occupied by the bottle at 
first. It is equally evident, however, that 
while the whole bottle moves, nevertheless the 
bulk of the positions taken up are those pre- 
viously occupied by some points of the bottle. 
Some points of the bottle have gone into per- 
fectly fresh positions—others have gone into 
old. Our experience, then, knows nothing of 
a solid moving continually into an entirely 
fresh position. But is this the termination of 
the world of reality? We can not say posi- 
tively that it is. We can say that we are able 
to imagine to ourselves no such thing as mo- 
tion in a fourth dimension. It would be ab- 
surd, however, to limit reality to what we can 
picture or represent to ourselves. To bring 
this into relief, we may imagine to ourselves 
the feelings, ideas and life in general of be- 
ings confined to worlds of one and two dimen- 
sions. 


“Conceive, then, a world of one dimension— 
say the circumference of a circle. Unless the 
inhabitants of this world are mere points, they 
are arcs of this circle. And the objects in such 
a world would consist of points and arcs. No 
other figures or shapes would be possible. In 
fact, the only difference in figure would be in the 
amount of arc. If we further suppose that the 
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qualities superadded to those of geometrical 

figures are such as—analogously to what is the 
case in our world—would prevent two from 
occupying the same space at the same time, 
then we readily arrive at the conclusion that no 
two individuals or objects could pass each other 
in that world. An individual living there would 
thus make the acquaintance of but two things 
during the entire course of his life—the object 
or fellow-inhabitant ahead and the one behind. 
There could be no food taken into the interior 
of such an individual. The only possibility of 
growth would be by the addition of arc to arc— 
no assimilation of the particles of food through- 
out the organism, nothing but a bodily attach- 
ment, end to end. His geometry would be 
limited to points and arcs. No straight lines, 
angles, triangles, parallelograms, and so on. In 
arithmetic, he would seem to be conscious of but 
one complete whole—that is, himself. For the 
other two objects are not present to his senses 
as wholes. He is conscious only of an extrem- 
ity of each. So, then, he would appear to rise 
no higher than the number one in his numerical 
calculations. If, in his world, there should be 
something analogous to light, it would not seem 
to afford him means for the estimation of dis- 
tance—there would be no visual angle. Light 
would proceed in a curve along the circum- 
ference, and while he could see the individual 
ahead, he could not become sensible of any varia- 
tions in the distance between them—there being 
but one ray of light possible, there would thus 
be no intermediate states. A collision would take 
place with absolutely no warning. Apparently, it 
would be impossible to become conscious of mo- 
tion. It would seem to follow from this, then, 
that there would be no apprehension of time. 
But these limitations would certainly be no con- 
clusive argument for the non-existence of space 
of higher dimensions with their increased possi- 
bilities.” 

Beings in a world of two dimensions—say, 
on the surface of a plane—would enjoy an in- 
creased variety, but would still be leading a 
rather restricted life. Objects would appear 
to them simply as lines. They could pass each 
other and could congregate in cities. They 
could have means of transportation, but the 
vehicle body would partially or entirely sur- 
round them and convey them over the surface 
by dragging. There would be no surface fric- 
tion, however, and the result might not be un- 
pleasant. There would be no leap frog, foot 
ball, or any game where one body is required 
to pass over another. A material closed curve 
would be sufficient to confine them. They 
could not understand how it would be possi- 
ble to escape by passing out into a third dimen- 
sion—above or below. If they studied geom- 
etry, they could prove equality by bringing 
into coincidence two such triangles as 1 and 2, 
in figure one. But if they were given the tri- 
angles 1’ and 2’, in figure two, they could 
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DIMENSIONAL EXPERIENCE 


A man living in two-dimensional space could bring 
triangles 1 and 2 into coincidence, but not triangles 1’ 
and 2’. e who live in three-dimensional space cannot 
superpose the tetrahedrons of Fig. 3; but a man living 
in four-dimensional space could. 


never bring them into coincidence. They 
could not understand how by suitably placing 
two equal sides in coincidence, the one tri- 
angle could be swung out into a third dimen- 
sion and brought back into their world of two 
dimensions with its parts arranged in opposite 
order. But their failure to understand the 
possibilities of the third dimension would be 
no conclusive argument against its existence: 


“So, then, we may very well argue that the 
existence of a fourth dimension may be a fact. 
If such a dimension exist, it would be possible 
for us to pass into it and become immediately 
invisible to those conscious as we now are of 
but the three dimensions. For passing into the 
fourth dimension, we should pass out of our 
present world. It would be impossible to confine 
a person having the secret of this dimension by 
the six surfaces of a prison cell. His slightest 
movement in the direction of a fourth dimension 
would put him at once out of three-dimensional 
space. It would be well for him to take care 
just what he did when in four-dimensional space, 
as upon coming back into space of three dimen- 
sions he might be much changed. It will be 
remembered that when one of the triangles in 
Fig. 2 was turned about in three-dimensional 
space, its parts were found to be reversed when 
it re-entered space of two dimensions. Analo- 
gously, we would reason that the tetrahedrons 
of Fig. 3, while not superposable in our space— 
although all corresponding parts are supposed 
equal—might become so if we should bring two 
equal faces into coincidence, and, while retain- 
ing them in this position, turn one of the tetra- 
hedrons through four-dimensional space back 
again into our own. This would show that a 


person might so turn over in that variety of 
hyper-space that when he returned to ours he 
would find himself reversed—appearing as he 
does in a mirror, with right and left, front and 
back, interchanged,” 
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THE ARTIFICIAL DIAMOND SENSATION 


Ri EMOINE, the French electrical 
mae engineer who is accused of ob- 
taining over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars from a well known 
South African magnate in con- 
Mas 7742S nection with an alleged invention 
for the manufacture of diamonds, has caused 
a greater sensation in scientific circles than 
did the late M. Moissan, himself a producer of 
“artificial” diamonds. Lemoine, however, is 
charged with an out and out deception. He 
has asserted that he really possesses the secret 
of artificially producing diamonds, which he 
has manufactured on several occasions, and 
that it was on learning of his discovery that 
the magnate had asked for the contract which 
has become the subject of such astounding liti- 
gation in French courts. Lemoine, in a prison 
cell, stuck to his story that he can make dia- 
monds in his crucible. Certainly, comments 
london Nature, the case is “mysterious,” in- 
asmuch as no scientist can dispute the plausi- 
bility of Lemoine’s case. 

The artificial reproduction of the diamond, 
the transparently crystallized form of the 
chemical element carbon, has been so much 
before the public in consequence and exagger- 
ation and romance have been so current re- 
garding it that it is well to remind ourselves 
of such facts as rest on the secure foundation 
of the researches of authoritative men of sci- 
ence. Thus affirms Dr. A. E. H. Tutton, 
F. R.S.,in London Science. “When pruned of 
al} romance,” he says, “it will be found that 
truth is indeed stranger than fiction, for the 
solid facts in the case form a continuous rec- 
ord of the superlative.” 

What scientists call “the crystallographical 
and physical properties” of the diamond indi- 
cate that it has been produced by the crystalli- 
zation of liquid carbon enveloped in molton 
rock containing much iron and under consid- 
erable pressure. All the circumstances of its 
mode of occurrence in nature are in agree- 
ment with this conclusion. 
hered that carbon behaves abnormally under 
the influence of heat. At ordinary atmospheric 
pressure and in the absence of the oxygen of 
the air all the varieties of carbon pass directly 
from the solid to the gaseous cc ndition with- 
out any trace of intermediate liquefaction, at a 
temperature of about 3,600 degrees Centigrade. 
On cooling again, the vapor condenses as 
graphite, the black hexagonaily crystalline 
opaque variety of carbon so well known to us 
in the black lead of our pencils. In the case 


It must be remem- - 


of the diamond itself, the clear crystal is con- 
verted into a voluminous mass of coke before 
vaporizing. 

In approaching now the subject of the arti- 
ficial reproduction of the diamond under the 
conditions which might exist if the “secret” 
in the Paris case exists at all, reference must 
be briefly made to two early attempts, before 
nature’s conditions were understood: 

“In the year 1880 Mr. J. B. Hannay described, 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, experiments in which he had obtained 
small crystals, some black and others transparent, 
by heating certain hydrocarbons in an iron tube 
with metallic lithium. Pressure was obviously a 
condition, for the tubes employed frequently 
burst during the experiment, and if the trans- 
parent crystals were diamonds they were pro- 
duced by the solution of carbon in a readily 
fusible alloy of iron and lithium, and subsequent 
crystallization while cooling under pressure. 
Other observers, however, do not appear to have 
been able to reproduce Mr. Hannay’s conaitions. 

“In the following year Mr. Sydney Marsden 
described, in the same publication, experiments 
resulting in the production of black and trans- 
parent diamonds, in which carbon derived from 
sugar was heated with silver, or an aNoy of sil- 
ver and platinum. At the temperature of melted 
steel, silver appears apable of behaving like iron 
in dissolving carbon and depositing it again in 
the crystalline form on cooling. These interesting 
experiments of Mr. Marsden were not followed 
further at the time, but they were repeated sev- 
eral times during the years 1894-1905 by M. 
Moissan, the celebrated French chemist, to whom 
we owe the isolation of the element fluorine and 
the first authentic artificial preparation of the 
diamond, and whose untimely decease just twelve 
months ago was so sincerely mourned by the 
whole scientific world. M. Moissan has shown 
that the production of black diamonds by Mars- 
den’s method is, indeed, a fact, provided the 
cooling is caused to take place suddenly, so as to 
produce a hard crust. For the solution of carbon 
in silver has the abnormal property of expanding 
on solidification under ordinary pressure, and 
that still remaining within the solid shell, being 
here more or less prevented from expanding, so- 
lidifies under considerable pressure. M. Moissan, 
however, has never succeeded in obtaining trans- 
parent diamonds by this process, the transparent 
crystals having been found to yield to reagents 
and to have probably consisted of carbide of sili- 
con, carborundum.” 

In 1892 the well-known mineralogist Dr. 
Foote discovered both transparent and black 
diamonds (carbonado) in a huge meteorite or 
deposit of native iron which lies in fragments 
scattered over five miles of area in the Cajion 
Diablo of Arizona. While cutting a section 
for examination under the microscope his cut- 
ting and grinding disks were ruined by grains 
of surprising hardness, which chemical exami- 
nation revealed to be diamonds. Professor 
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Friedel, in the same year, discovered similar 
diamonds in other fragments from the same 
source, and a still more comprehensive exami- 
nation, carried out by M. Moissan, led that 
distinguished experimenter to institute his 
now famous researches on the diamond. For 
whether this iron of Arizona is meteoric or of 
deep-seated volcanic terrestrial origin, it is 
certain that here is a natural case of diamonds 
actually crystallized from solution of carbon 
in metallic iron. 

The results of Moissan’s first series of ex- 
periments were published a few years ago in 
Annales de Chimie et de Fhysique (Paris), 
after communication to the French Academy, 
and the second even more successful series 
appeared in the same publication as recently as 
June, 1905. He had previously introduced a 
potent new weapon of research at high tem- 
peratures into chemical operations, the electric 
furnace, a sort of muffle furnace in which the 
source of heat is a very powerful electric arc 
between carbon poles a couple or more inches 
in thickness and traversed by a powerful elec- 
tric current. With its aid he had already pro- 
duced in quantity the carbide of calcium now 
so largely used for the generation of acety- 
lent, the carbide of silicon or carborundum so 
useful for steel grinding, and quite a number 
of other refractory substances, among them 
many of the rarer and highly refractory me- 
tallic elements, which he actually succeeded in 
distilling, and the electric furnace was obvi- 
ously just the one thing wanted to enable a 
direct attack to be made on the diamond. 

“The essence of Moissan’s process, as even- 
tually perfected, was to produce a solution of 
carbon in molten iron at the high temperature of 
the electric furnace, and then to suddenly cool 
the liquid by plunging it into cold water or mer- 
cury, when a superficial crust was found formed 
and enormous pressure exerted on the residual 
liquid within, owing to the fact that molten iron 
saturated with carbon expands in the act of so- 
lidification (although pure iron obeys the nor- 
mal rule of contraction), but is here prevented 
from doing so by the rigid crust. After solution 
of the iron in acids and destruction of the graph- 
ite also formed in some quantity by other suit- 
able treatment, microscopic transparent diamonds 
remained. The largest ever obtained in either 
series of experiments was scarcely 0.7 millimeter 
(1-40th inch) in diameter. But these artificial 
diamonds possessed all the properties of the nat- 
ural gem; some were congealed drops, while 
others were well-formed octahedra with the same 
rounded faces so characteristic of the natural 
diamond. They all had a density about 3.5, and 
a very high refractive index. Most of them 
showed double refraction of an irregular nature 
due to strain, which was not unfrequently so 
great that they exploded a few minutes, days, or 
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even weeks after their preparation. All these 
have been shown to be properties peculiar to the 
diamond. Moreover, the crystals burned in oxy- 
gen to produce the theoretical amount of pure 
carbon dioxide gas, thus proving their chemical 
identity.” 

In the year 1897 Sir William Crookes re- 
peated M. Moissan’s first experiments, and 
was also successful in producing miniature 
diamonds. Many of them were only fragments 
of larger diamonds which had burst asunder 
on the release of the pressure of their rigid 
environment, and one of the best and largest 
ever obtained actually burst while on the mi- 
croscopic slide, covering it with powder, In 
1896 Professor Majorama had also obtained 
artificial transparent diamonds with the aid of 
exterior pressure on molton iron saturated 
with carbon. Hence the experiments of M. 
Moissan have been fully confirmed by two in- 
dependent experimenters. 

Lastly, minute transparent diamonds have 
still more recently been made by an entirely 
new process of extraordinary interest: 


“It has already been stated that at the ordinary 
pressure solid carbon passes directly into the 
state of vapor at about 3,600 deg. C.; the melting 
point has been calculated to be about 4,100 deg. 
C. under a pressure of about. 17 atmospheres, 
while 5,500 deg. is the critical temperature corre- 
sponding to a pressure of 15 tons to the square 
inch, and above this temperature no amount of 
pressure would induce liquefaction. Now Sir 
Andrew Noble described to the Royal Society so 
recently as 1905 the results of experiments on the 
explosion of cordite in closed vessels of great 
strength, in which a pressure of 50 tons to the 
square inch was produced at a temperature of 
5,100 deg.—that is, well below the critical tem- 
perature—so that any free carbon would be in 
the liquid state. Hence the conditions are pre- 
cisely those suitable for the formation of dia- 
monds. Sir William Crookes has investigated 
the residues from the interior of these explosion 
chambers and has been successful in discovering 
minute transparent diamonds having all the prop- 
erties of the natural gem.” 


Thus the chemical problem of the artificial 
reproduction of the diamond has been success- 
fully solved and by two distinct methods which 
confirm in every way the theory of the mode 
of origin of the natural diamond. The manu- 
factured diamonds resembie nature’s product 
in every particular of the physical and crystal- 
lographical properties but—a very large “but” 
indeed as regards the commercial problem—a 
microscope or at least a pocket lens is needed 
in order to see them in any detail. It is obvi- 
ous that the missing factors in the methods 
possible to us in the laboratory are grandeur 
in the scale of operations and length of time 
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over which those operations may be extended. 
We can scarcely hope, with our puny cruci- 
bles, our electric arcs and our rapid coolings 
in order to get up the requisite pressure, ever 
to emulate the immense underground labora- 
tories of nature, whose pressures, as we know 
to our cost, are enough to shake a continent 
and whose operations are on a scale so ample 
that, when catastrophe succeeds years of quiet 
operation, the mere excess of the molton mate- 
rial is enough to overwhelm a city. No won- 
der we can not compete with such forces in 
the making of a Cullinan diamond or even in 
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the production of brilliants large enough to 
adorn the persons of our fair companions in 
life. 

Now the whole question involved in the sen- 
sational Paris case seems to turn on one very 
simple question of scientific fact. Did M. 
Lemoine produce by his secret process the dia- 
monds of large size exhibited to the interested 
South American magnate? Were the crystals 
which sufficed to secure the commercial assist- 
ance sought by M. Lemoine really produced in 
the crucible or were they natural diamonds 
slyly introduced into the apparatus? 





A WORLD-WIDE 


HE recent organization, under the 
presidency of Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne, of an international 
union for the extermination of 
rats will be the first intimation 

many people have had, observes 

the Paris Cosmos, of a menace to civilization 
that is extremely serious. “It may be said to 
open a new chapter in the history of economic 
zoology.” The formal launching, with so much 
influential support from scientists in all the 
great countries, of this world-wide campaign 
means that the rat has been found guilty first 
of disseminating disease and second of im- 
poverishing society. Every rat in this country, 
according to the figures of Sir James, costs 
two cents a day for its keep. In England a 
rat costs from half a cent to five cents daily 
to the person upon whose property it preys. 
The Indian rat is the most expensive of all. 
There a rat consumes three cents daily, on an 
average, in its mode of operations. If to the 
cost of board and lodging be added the ex- 
pense of stamping out the disease spread by 
rats, the average specimen in civilized nations 
may be said to cost from seven to ten cents a 
day. It is not only the most expensive pest 
known to man but just now the most serious. 
A Danish engineer, named Zuschlag, is giv- 
en credit for the idea of this coming world- 
wide war on rats. He traced the trichinosis of 
the pig to the rat, as the first host of the para- 
site. He has so far established his case, says 
Sir James, that rat-fed pork is now condemned 
by the manufacturers of German sausages. 
The occurrence of a case of trichinosis in a 
human being means that the local rat plague 
is in need of abatement. To quote the report 


WAR ON RATS 


of the committee appointed to state the case 
for the newly organized league: 


“Rats of themselves are the cause of many epi- 
demic diseases, but above all it is by the interme- 
diary of their vermin that they infect man and 
propagate the plague. At Bombay, when a Hindu 
sees a dying rat dragging himself along the wall, 
he knows the animal is dangerous and takes it 
by the tail in order to throw it into the gutter. 
Fatal error! For as the rat is on the point of 
dying the fleas begin to abandon him, and if one 
of them bites the Hindu it infects him with the 
plague. If, instead of touching a dying rat or 
the body of one still warm, the man had touched 
it dead and cold, it would not be dangerous, as 
the fleas would have left it. In Europe we are no 
longer so apprehensive of those fearful epidemics, 
but it is necessary all the same to take precau- 
tions against their introduction by sea. It is in 
view of the protection of the ports that all the 
Powers, impressed by the gravity of the danger, 
promoted a meeting of the international commit- 
tees of hygiene, who, after an exhaustive study 
of the question, decided upon the absolute neces- 
sity of exterminating the rats in all ships coming 
from countries suspected of plague, yellow fever, 
etc., before the landing of the cargoes. In France, 
the coasts of which are continuaily in relation 
with ships which have set out from contaminated 
countries, a severe regulation exists in this re- 
spect, and all the rats are destroyed at each un- 
loading. This operation is carried out at small 
expense and very rapidly, thanks to the employ- 
ment of liquefied sulphuric acid, which gives the 
best results. It is through these defensive meas- 
ures that France was able to check the terrible 
scourge which threatened to extend along the 
whole coast of the Riviera and that of Algeria, 
stopping all commerce.” 

The danger to the United States, according 
to remarks by Sir Ray Lankester, is to be 
apprehended from the growing commerce be- 
tween Manila and California ports. The rat 
of the Philippines is infested by a small and 


actively vagrant flea which must not be con- 
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fused with the northern rat flea. Charles 
Rothschild, the great authority on fleas, detect- 
ed the presence on the Philippine rat of these 
small pasts which act as the carriers of the 
plague from rats to man. It appears by ex- 
periment that the common rat flea, the flea of 
man and the cat and dog flea can harbor the 
plague bacillus if fed on plague-stricken ani- 
mals. We are still in doubt as to whether the 
gray rat or the black rat is the more suscep- 
tible to those diseases, including typhoid fever, 
which have been traced more or less directly 
to its presence. There seems to be a natural 
antipathy between the black rat and the gray 
rat. The suggestion has been made that the 
gray rat takes plague less easily than the 
black rat. All authorities agree that the gray 
rat is driving the black rat out of all civilized 
countries by degrees. Certainly the disap- 
pearance of plague in western Europe corre- 
sponds with the arrival of the gray rodent. 
The multitudes of gray rats in American coast 
cities are further said to account for the 
absence of plague in our Atlantic ports. This 
consideration prompts Sir Ray Lankester to 
urge that caution be exercised in waging the 
campaign against the rat. “We should form a 
reasonable anticipation,’ he writes, “of the 
consequences we are bringing down upon our 
heads when we set about the extermination of 
this or that race of animals.” This eminent 
scientist is inclined to suspect that the gray 
rat may even be a blessing in disguise. 

Ways and means have yet to be decided 
upon by the newly formed organization for the 
extermination of the rat. The statistics in its 
possession indicate the presence in Great Brit- 
ain of about forty million rats. In the United 
States there would seem to be more rats than 
there are men, women and children. In India 
the rats are affirmed to be four times as nu- 
merous as the immense human population it- 
self. Not one practical way to rid the world 
of all this vermin, as Sir James Crichton- 
Browne admitted, has yet been devised. In his 
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deprecation of what he deems a somewhat 
indiscriminate crusade, Sir Ray Lankester 
writes in the London Times: 


“The influence of rat fleas in the diffusion of 
plague not unnaturally led one of the speakers [at 
the initial meeting of the anti-rat crusaders] to 
compare the action thus exerted with that of mos- 
quitoes in the diffusion of intermittent fever. The 
analogy is so superficial as to be seriously erro- 
neous. Intermittent fever is caused by a parasite 
which lives and multiplies, as far as some of its 
phases are concerned, in human blood. When this 
parasite is swallowed by a mosquito it undergoes 
certain changes in the body of the insect, and is 
introduced by its bite into a healthy subject in a 
condition or phase of existence different from 
that which it was in when the mosquito swallowed 
it. The changes which it undergoes in the mos- 
quito appear to be essential to its infecting a 
healthy human being through the medium of a 
mosquito bite. 

“In the case of the rat, on the other hand, the 
flea is a mere accident, a mere carrier of rat’s 
blood containing the plague bacillus. If a plague- 
infected rat were pricked with a needle, and a 
healthy man were pricked with the same needle 
directly afterwards, the man would be liable to 
develop plague as a result of the simple puncture; 
while there seems to be no possible way of con- 
tracting intermittent fever except through the bite 
of a mosquito. If all the mosquitos in the world 
were destroyed, intermittent and yellow fevers 
would cease to exist, because the only mechanism 
by which they are conveyed to mankind would 
be abolished. If all rat-fleas, or even all rats, 
were destroyed, there would remain many possi- 
bilities of the communication of plague. Nor, 
with great deference to Sir Lauder Brunton, do 
we think that a careful study of the facts would 
support the opinion that the few cases of plague 
in this country were either introduced by rats, 
or rendered a source of danger by reason of their 
presence. Quite a number of cases have now 
been examined and recorded in which the pres- 
ence of plague among rats on shipboard, with a 
large consequent mortality among the vermin, has 
not been attended by any illness among the crew. 
For the production of such illness, not only is the 
plague-stricken rat necessary, but also the human 
subject accessible to the fleas by which the_dead 
rat is deserted. The rat, as we have admitted, 
has no friends, and probably deserves none; but 
the society will defeat its own objects by any 
exaggeration of the benefits likely to flow from its 
activities.” 


THE RIVALRY BETWEEN SUBMARINE CABLES AND 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


ARIOUS technical journals have 


endorsed the opinion recently 
attributed to Thomas A. Edison 
that wireless telegraphy must, 
within a measurable period, quite 
supersede submarine cabling. The 
great inventor, who was once a telegraph 


operator, has prophesied that “Marconi will’ 
within ten years be able to transmit a thousand 
words a minute.” In his judgment wireless 
telegraphy will ultimately prove much more 
expeditious than telegraphy by cable. The pop- 
ular impression resulting from all this was 
reflected in recent declines in cable stocks and 
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a recent rise in the shares of the Marconi 
company. 

Nevertheless, one of the highest living 
authorities on this whole subject, Dr. Charles 
Bright, F.R.S.E., has just affirmed that in the 
impending rivalry between submarine cables 
and wireless telegraphy, which promises to be 
keen, the former may survive. He points out 
that the qualifications constituting an efficient 
telegraph service are sureness, speed and 
secrecy, to which should be added accuracy, 
Telegraphy by wire has been brought to a very 
high state of efficiency. Radio-telegraphy, or 
wireless telegraphy as it is popularly styled, 
is pronounced “a distinctly inferior method of 
communication.” 

In telegraphy by wires the wire is only a 
conductor—it guides or conducts the electrical 
energy from one station to the other. [his be- 
ing so, it is but natural that a cable should 
prove a more reliable, a more speedy and a 
more accurate carrier of messages than the 
ether, inasmuch as the former focuses the 
electric rays on a definite point, confining them 
within devised:limits to a certain track-a-track 
which is a more efficient conductor than the 
atmosphere. We thus see what a useful inven- 
tion the metallic conductor would have been 
considered in coming to the rescue of etheric 
telegraphy, if the latter had happened to pre- 
cede the former. 

The superior conductivity provided by a 
wire implies in itself greater speed of working. 
The fact that the waves are confined by the 
wire from point to point also assures their 
transit without interruption or observation by 
a third party, while also rendering them im- 
mune to outside interference from the atmos- 
phere. Wireless telegraphy, on the other hand, 
is by no means independent of atmospheric 
conditions. Furthermore, “wireless” working 
is always more or less difficult by sunlight. 
Yet to withhold messages of an important 
character for transmission by night is scarcely 
in accordance with business requirements. 

The existing rivalry between wireless teleg- 
raphy and wire telegraphy is limited for the 
time being to the Atlantic Ocean. This vast 
stretch of waters is bridged between Europe 
and North America by no less than sixteen 
cables, of which twelve, owned by four differ- 
ent companies, land on the shores of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Most of these cables have an 
approximate capacity of a hundred words a 
minute, each cable transmitting, on an aver- 
age, some two hundred to two hundred and 
fiity messages in the course of an hour. The 
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difference between the ordinary rates of the 
cable companies and those of the Marconi 
system is perhaps more apparent than real, 
for it must be remembered that about ninety 
per cent of the messages sent by cable are in 
code. Wireless telegraphy seems as yet scarce- 
ly able to cope with the difficulty of communi- 
cating by code. The main advantage of a 
code is economy, the importance of secrecy 
being, in view of the lack of context, often 
over-estimated. Hence, as long as wireless 
telegraphy is ill adapted to codes, its economy 
will scarcely apply to anything but press des- 
patches, and here the rates on the same basis 
are not substantially different. To quote Dr. 
Bright, who writes in London Engineering: 

“The fact is that the great submarine cable 
systems are far more efficient than telegraphy over 
comparatively short distances by land. Thus, 
though New York is some 4,000 miles from Lon- 
don, cablegrams are transmitted there, and an 
answer secured, in far less time than it usually 
takes to get a telegram between London and 
Liverpool. Transatlantic cablegrams are, indeed, 
transmitted direct into stockbrokers’ offices at 
London and New York quite ordinarily within a 
minute; and about five minutes is, as a rule, suf- 
ficient to cover a complete buying and selling 
operation between the London Stock Exchange 
and Wall Street, New York. Arbitrage dealings 
have lately been still further facilitated by two 
of the Atlantic cable companies establishing a 
joint office. . 

“The corresponding story that can, as yet, be 
told in regard to Transatlantic wireless telegraphy 
is, of course, a very different one. To begin with, 
radio-telegraphy at considerable ranges is, at the 
best, limited by the speed at which a clerk can 
effectively work the key—some 20 to 35 words 
a minute—varying, to a great extent, with skill. 
In other words, automatic (machine) transmis- 
sion is not so far applicable to long-range telegra- 
phy without wires, and the duplex method is still 
more out of the question. But the absolute speed 
of working the apparatus is comparatively im- 
material until the traffic reaches a given volume; 
and the disadvantage at which the Marconi Trans- 
atlantic service is at present placed in the matter 
of rapid work between centers could, no doubt, be 
largely overcome by the establishment of stations 
in these actual centers. Up to a certain point the 
rate at which messages are efficiently handled— 
which constitutes, indeed, the real index of a 
telegraph system’s efficiency—is far more depend- 
ent on re-transmissions, repetitions, and delays 
generally than on the speed achieved by the appa- 
ratus. A notable example of this appears when 
comparing overland and submarine cable working, 
notwithstanding the former’s higher speed of au- 
tomatic transmission. When great perfection in 
working and high state of organization has been 
reached, then the speed of the instruments at each 
end begins to have an important bearing on the 
results attained. Until, however, the Marconi 
Company are able to improve on their organiza- 
tion—in the first place, by a better land-line ser- 
vice at each end—the fact that their apparatus is 
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comparatively slow in its movements is immate- 
rial; and certainly that circumstance cannot be 
made responsible for the large proportion of 
press messages held over till the following day 
unless handed in before 11 a. m. This may, how- 
ever, be partly accounted for by the fact that the 
messages have to take their chance, and turn, on 
the land-lines at each end. In the cable service, 
on the other hand, each company rents land-lines 
exclusively for their cables; and some of these 
land-lines will shortly be underground, thereby 
rendering them independent of unfavorable 
weather.” 

Unfortunately, the tendency towards dissi- 
pation appears at present to be an inevitable 
characteristic in wireless telegraphy, which 
also seems to be doomed to substantial delays 
in working due to atmospheric and other un- 
controllable influences, however perfect may 
be the organization and other land-line connec- 
tions ultimately achieved. 

The fact that thousands of words are daily 
sent by a given system is no evidence of its 
merit. The true test of a system is the rate 
at which the words are correctly received. It 
does not, therefore, seem probable that wire- 
less telegraphy will at any time compare favor- 
ably with wire telegraphy in the volume of 
traffic dealt with in a given time. This is not, 
however, in accordance with the opinion of 
Mr. Edison as already cited. It is possible that 
he may have had in mind material duplications 
of any single wireless system between given 
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points. In view of the present low rate of 
working this seems to be the obvious—indeed, 
the only—course if wireless telegraphy is to 
be put upon a commercial basis with low rates. 
But a formidable difficulty immediately pre- 
sents itself in the fact that no wireless telegra- 
phy station is immune from disturbance at the 
hands of another within a certain range. 
Again, the multiplication of a system involves 
an additional station or stations more or less 
close to the original. In the case of a long 
range system, such as that across the Atlantic, 
where increased facilities are most likely to be 
needed, high power is necessary, which is, un- 
happily, a potent factor in the matter of dis- 
turbance. Indeed, an official of the Marconi 
Company has already volunteered the informa- 
tion that partly on this account “if the traffic 
necessitated further stations these would have 
to be at least a hundred miles off existing sta- 
tions to avoid interference” and even if only 
for geographical reasons, a further difficulty 
is presented so far as coast lines are con- 
cerned, 

As has been seen in connection with recent 
transatlantic performances, wireless telegra- 
phy is by no means secret. Messages sent by 
the Marconi system have been “stolen” by out- 
siders as well as jumbled by interference. A 
wireless message may be tapped with ease if 
there be sufficient inducement. 





A MOUTH THAT 


HE invention of the phonograph 
put an end to efforts at the pro- 
duction of a mechanism synthesiz- 
ing the elemental sounds used in 
talking, (machines that could say 

ws pus “oh!” or “I”.) However, the 
eminent French specialist Marage has 
long found it impossible to gauge the 
sharpness of the sense of hearing in differ- 
ent individuals. That meant a serious ob- 
Sstacle to all scientific attempts to cure deaf- 
ness or even to ameliorate the condition. The 
deaf should be enabled in some manner to 
“perceive” spoken words. Now, acoumeters, 
as they are called, may be divided into three 
classes producing respectively noises, musical 
vibrations or the vibrations of spoken words. 
The first two, says Dr. Alfred Gardenwitz, 
from whose Scientific American paper we de- 
rive these facts, give only a faint idea of the 
way in which a given individual may be able 
to perceive spoken words. Many persons 
have a rather limited capacity for hearing 


MAKES 


THE DEAF HEAR 


ordinary speech, but are able to hear distinctly 
either musical vibrations or noises. The ex- 
planation is to be found in the more complex 
character of spoken words: 

“A graphical record of vowels is composed of 
a certain group of vibrations. French ‘i’ (Eng- 
lish ‘e’) and French ‘ou’ (English ‘oo’) are com- 
posed, for example, of isolated vibrations, ‘e’ 
(English ‘ay’) and ‘o’ by groups of two, and 
French ‘a’ (‘a’ as in ‘father’) by groups of three 
vibrations. In order to reconstitute these vowels, 
the groups referred to should thus be artificially 
reproduced. To this effect slots arranged in 
groups of one, two, and three respectively are cut 
in a rotatable circular disk. When air is blown 
through these slots the vowels mentioned will be 
distinctly heard.” 

The measure of deafness being thus, as it 
were, taken with mathematical exactness, ther- 
apeutic agencies can be brought to bear in- 
telligently. The measure of the extent of the 
deafness gives the location of the trouble. 
Diagnosis is facilitated and the patient can. 
co-operate effectively in the amelioration of 
his malady..- 


iapece rt 
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THE STANDSTILL IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


HAT theory of color vision which 

goes by the name of Young- 

Helmholtz supposes that the nor- 

mal eye in a human being is sen- 

sitive to only three fundamental 

5 colors. That is, the points of 

sensitiveness of the retina, whatev er they may 

be, are of three kinds. When white light falls 

upon the retina all three are excited to a defi- 

nite (or equal) proportion and when this pro- 

portion of excitation varies we become con- 
scious of color. 

Granting this, it follows, according to Pro- 
fessor Chapman Jones, writing in London 
Science Progress, that if the color can be 
found that corresponds to each kind of sensi- 
tiveness, we shall have three colors that will 
by their mixture serve to imitate every possi- 
ble color, including, of course, black and 
white. These three fundamental colors have 
been determined from time to time by various 
investigators and may be roughly described as 
red, green and blue. We may then, for repro- 
duction purposes, regard the light reflected 
from any object whatever, when illuminated 
in any manner whatever, as consisting of a 
mixture of threse three colors (or two or one 
of them) and, by restricting the light that 
falls upon a sensitive plate to one of them at 
a time, a photograph can be made of each light 
constituent reflected by the object. The photo- 
graphs are themselves colorless, but they are 
color records and it only remains to bring 
together the three colors as indicated by the 
photographs to produce a picture that appears 
exactly of the same colors as the original be- 
cause it has exactly the same effect upon the 
retina. 

In this case no color is produced by photog- 
raphy or by the photograph: the colors are 
pigments or dyes and the photography merely 
locates them. 

This is the principle of “three color” proc- 
esses and, speaking practically, all indirect 
color photography comes under this descrip- 
tion. It must not be thought that three-color 
work is dependent upon the Young-Helmholtz 
theory of color perception. It is founded 
rather upon the experimental facts that under- 
lie that theory. The theory and three-color 
processes are better regarded as two independ- 
ent products of the same set of facts, and 
these facts will remain, whatever the fate of 
the color-vision theory. Indeed the connec- 
tion between this theory and three-color pho- 


tography may not be so intimate as it appears 
to some to be. 


“Having obtained the red, green, and blue rec- 
ords, there are two distinct methods by which 
the colors may be combined to form the picture. 
Each may be caused to give its appropriate color 
separately, as by the use of a set of three optical 
lanterns, each giving one of the required colors 
(the photograph regulating its distribution and 
intensity), the three colored images being super- 
posed on the screen. The three colors are added 
together, light is added to light; the combined 
effect of all three is white and their absence is 
black. In the other method the three color prints 
are superposed to form a single print or trans- 
parency. Here the combined effect of all three 
is black, their absence is white, and each color 
subtracts whatever it can from the light—the 
same light that passes through all of them. In 
the first case the lights are added, and in the 
second the absorptions. The first is sometimes 
called the additive method and the second the 
subtractive method. The colors transmitted by 
each of the three prints in the second method 
must be the complementaries of those transmitted 
in the first case. Taking for example a red patch 
in the original, this will give a transparent or 
depositless place on the print that represents the 
redness of the original, which, by the triple lan- 
tern method, would give a red patch on the 
screen as required. But for printing or staining 
purposes this holds no color and so remains col- 
orless. The prints that represent the greenness 
and the blueness of the original will be colored 
at this part, the former by a color that absorbs 
green and transmits red and blue, the latter by 
a color that absorbs blue and transmits red and 
green. Thus the only color that can get through 
the three superposed colored images is the red, 
as required. In the additive method each image 
contributes one ot the three colors, in the sub- 
tractive method each image subtracts or absorbs 
one of the three colors. These are the general 
principles of the three- color photography in its 
two main sections.” 


There is a radically different method by 
means of which the three necessary colors are 
put on the paper to begin with and the light 
destroys or bleaches those which are not 
wanted. The difficulties in working out such 
a method are so many that it can not be called 
a practical one. By the three-color method 
as given above, we have not the reproduction 
of color but the imitation of it. If the imita- 
tion is perfect by daylight it will probably be 
faulty by artificial light. The perfection of 
the imitation depends upon the skill of the 
worker. The color of the photograph is not 
impersonal evidence of the color of the origi- 
nal. In short, all color photography is at a 
standstill from the practical point of view 
altho in the lay mind there exists a belief that 
it is an accomplished fact. 
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OETRY, said Wordsworth, “is the 
impassioned expression that is on 
the countenance of all science.” 
It is a fine saying, but it would 
stand as well for a definition of 
religion as of poetry. In es- 

sence, the two are identical. All great poe- 
try, some one has said, is religious; and this 
is true if by religion we mean simply a man’s 
conception of his personal relations to the 
universe. Science also deals with the uni- 
verse, but the personal note and the emo- 
tional element that goes with it are lacking in 
science, while present always in poetry and 
religion. These observations are strongly 
suggested by the poetry of the last month or 
so in America. There has been an unusual 
dominance of the universal note, the cosmic 
feeling. Perhaps it is the stirring of spring- 
time that has caused it, or perhaps the cause 
lies deeper and means more. At any rate, 
whatever the cause, the result is noticeable, 
and in no case more noticeable than in this 
fine poem in Harper’s from the pen of one of 
our most gifted novelists: 


THE IMMORTAL. 
By E Lien GLAscow. 


Since my soul and I are friends, 
I go laughing on my road; 
Whether up or down it wends, 
I have never felt my load. 


For the winds keep tryst with me, 
And the stars share in my joy; 
Meadow, hill or sky or sea, 
I create and I destroy. 


Hope or fear or bliss or woe 
Flits a shadow on the sod; 
Life and Death perpetual flow, 
Underneath them I am God. 


Smaller than the smallest part, 
Larger than the moving Whole; 
One in the divided heart 
And the Universal Soul. 


Neither curse nor creed I know, 
Doubts that darken, faiths that shine; 
Time and space are empty show, 
All that ever was is mine. 


Silent, deathless, centred fast, 
Ancient, uncreated, free, 

I came not to birth at last, 
Universes are of me. 


The same deep cosmic note is expressed in 
a notable poem in Scribner’s, also written by a 
woman. The thought is compressed and calls 
for more than one reading: 


THE FOUNDLING. 
By JosEPHINE PresToN PEABODY. 


Beautiful Mother, I have toiled all day; 
And I am wearied. And the day is done. 
Now, while the wild brooks run 
Soft by the furrows—fading, gold to gray, 
Their laughters turned to musing—ah, let me 
Hide here my face at thine unheeding knee, 
Beautiful Mother; if I be thy son. 


The birds fly low. Gulls, starlings, hoverers, 
Along the meadows and the paling foam, 
All wings of thine that roam 

Fly down, fly down. One reedy murmur blurs 

The silence of the earth; and from the warm 
Face of the field the upward savors swarm 
Into the darkness. And the herds are home. 


All they are stalled and folded for their rest, 
The creatures: cloud-fleece young that leap 
and veer; 
Mad-mane and gentle ear; 

And breath of loving kindness. And my best 
Four-footed one, who heeds me from afar 
With human-aching heart, as I a star— 

Tempest of plumy joy, just to be near! 


So close, so like, so dear; and whom I love 
More than thou lovest them, or lovest me. 
So beautiful to see, 
Ah, and to touch! When those far lights above 
Scorch me with farness—lights that call and 
call 
To the far heart, and answer not at all; 
Save that they will not let the darkness be. 


And what am I? That I alone of these 
Make me most glad at noon? That 1 should 
mark 
The after-glow go dark? 
This hour to sing—but never have—heart’s-ease! 
That when the skirling winds fly low, and 
croon 
Outside our happy windows their old rune, 
Beautiful Mother, I must wake, and hark? 


Who am I? Why for me this iron Must? 
Burden the moon-white ox would never 
bear ; 
Load that he cannot share, 
He, thine imperial hostage of the dust. 
Else should I look to see the god’s surprise 
Flow from his great unscornful, lovely eyes— 
The ox thou gavest to partake my care. 


Yea, all they wear their yoke of sun-filled hours. 
I, lord at noon, at nightfall no more free, 
Take on more heavily 

The yoke of hid, intolerable Powers. 
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—Then pushes here in my forgetful hand, 
This near one’s breathless plea to understand. 
Starward I look; he, even so, at me! 


And she who shines within my house, my sight 
Of the heart’s eyes, my hearth-glow, and my 
rain, 
My singing one’s refrain— 

Are there for her no tidings from the height? 
For her, my solace, likewise lost and far, 
Islanded with me, here, on this lone star 

= by the ceaseless tides of dark and 
ight. 


What profits it that I have built for her 
A little roofed-in shelter from the stark 
Sky that we hear—and mark? 
Lo, in her eyes all dreams that ever were! 
And cheek to cheek with me on every quest, 
Her heart, and mine for her, sole tented rest 
From light to light of day. From dark—till 
Dark. 


Yea, but for her, how should I greatly care 
Whither and whence? But that the dark 
should blast 
Our bright! To hold her fast, 
Yet feel this dread creep gray along the air. 
To know I cannot hold her so my own, 
But under surge of joy, the surges moan 
That threaten us with parting, at the last! 


* cs * * * * 


Beautiful Mother, I am not thy son. 
I know it from those echoes in the sky. 
I know; I know not why. 

Even from thy golden, wide oblivion: 

Thy leave to help in all thy harvesting, 

Thy leave to work a little, live, and sing; 
Thy leave to suffer—yea, to sing and die, 
Beautiful Mother! 

Ah, whose child am I? 


A new poet by the name of Lascelles Aber- 
crombie is making something of a stir in 


England. He has just published a book en- 
titled “Interludes and Poems” (John Lane), 
five dramatic pieces forming a large part of 
its contents. Here is a striking sonnet: 


A FEAR. 
By LaAsceLLes ABERCROMBIE. 


As over muddy shores a dragon flock 
Went, in an early age from ours discrete 
Before the grim race found oblivion meet; 
And as Time harden’d into iron rock 
That unclean mud, and into cliffs did lock 
The story of that terrifying street, 
The hooked claws and scale of wrinkled feet, 
Till quarrying startles us with amaz’d shock, 


So there was Somewhat wont to pass along 
The plashy marge of my rathe consciousness. 
Now the quagmires are turned to pavements 
strong; 
Those outer twilight regions bold I may 
Explore—yet still I shudder with distress 
At hideous fixéd slots of his old way. 
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The literary impulse is strong in California, 
and it takes the form of poetic expression to 
an extent not found, perhaps, in any other 
state. Last month we quoted from two Cali- 
fornia bards. Now comes from San Jose a 
volume by another singer, Henry Meade 
Bland, published by “The Pacific Short Story 
Club.” Mr. Bland is professor of English 
literature in the State Normal School, and the 
Short Story Club is a literary center which 
he has founded for educational purposes, and 
of which he is president. His poetry does not 
reach finality of expression, there is nothing 
compelling about it; but it is pleasing, quiet- 
ing, and melodious. This is a fair sample: 


THE END OF SUMMER. 
By Henry MEApE BLAND. 


Sweep on, O tide, across the yellow sands, 
And rock the birds, and flash the autumn 
moon! 
No more the long unbroken summer dream. 
The days are gone, too soon! too soon! 


And thou, O wave, upon the distant crag 
Splash till thy flood is turned to lightest down! 

No more, at morn, thy rolling crest I'll ride; 
The oar is lost, the rudder gone! 


And thou, my most beloved, who changest not 
Like foamy tide or briny summer wind; 
This is the bourn I consecrate to thee, 
The inland of contented mind! 


In the introduction to Mr. Bland’s volume, 
written by George Wharton James, is quoted 
a poem by another writer, inspired by a visit 
to Mr. Bland’s home, “Starland,” eleven miles 
out from San Jose. It is very simple but 
effective: 


THE FREEDOM OF THE HEIGHTS. 
By Hersert BASHFORD. 


We cast convention’s chains aside 
And, care-free, left the city mart 

To seek upon the mountain side 
The peace that fills the Primal Heart. 


Oh, poet friend, I live once more 
The rapture of that perfect day— 

Again through God’s wide-open door 
We climb to youth’s eternal May! 


Again the quail pipes clear and strong, 
Again those tender hints of tune— 

The meadow lark’s sweet threads of song 
Thick woven through the afternoon. 


Of all that time thé subtlest thing 

Of each glad hour is with me still— 
The poppy’s golden offering, 

The eagle’s shadow on the hill, 
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The spicy fragrance where we came 
To rest beneath the cypress trees, 

That butterfly with wings of flame— 
A lilting lyric in the breeze— 


The songs that thrilled us as we climbed, 
The sea winds touched with tropic spring, 
The bird that thrilled, the brook that 
rhymed, 
The wayside crickets gossiping. 


Beyond the rugged ridge we saw 
The sun retire in robes of red, 

And watched the weary warrior draw 
Great amber curtains round his bed. 


White moon slow lifting in the East! 
Enchanting air and grassy crest! 

Oh, wonder of thy bacchic feast, 
Thou riotous, barbaric West! 


All these were ours, while far away 
Beyond dusk meadows sloping down 
The lights of bloom-hung San Jose 
Were gems that gleamed in_ twilight’s 
gown. 


Oh, joyous freedom of the height! 
Oh, rest that no world-traffic mars, 

Beneath the ancient roof of night! 
And near the universal stars! 


Edwin Markham is also a Californian, tho 
resident now on the Atlantic instead of the 
Pacific coast. In the Kansas City Newsbook 
is a poem by him, every line of which is, as 
always in his work, beautifully chiselled: 


CROWN OF CHARACTER. 
By Epwin MARKHAM. 


Where are the swelling majesties of old, 

The kings who built on skulls and emptiness? 

Where Ninus, with the dove upon his shield? 

His name is now a whisper from the dust 

That once was Nineveh, that once was pride. 

And where is Rameses, the king of kings? 

He has gone down to nothingness and night. 

One sunken stone beside the dateless Nile 

Stammers to time his ineffectual fame. 

And Jamshid—name for splendor—where is he 

Whose palaces did pulse with precious stones ?— 

His dream in marble and his brag in brass, 

With all his towers, are faded with the clouds 

That lightly blew above Persepolis. 

When punctual death comes knocking at the 
door, 

To lead the soul upon the unknown road, 

There is one crown, one only, never flung 

Back to the dust by his fastidious hand. 

Touched by this crown, a man is king indeed, 

And carries fate and freedom in his breast; 

And when his house of clay falls ruining, 

His soul is out upon the path of stars! 

This is the one thing stronger than the years 

That tear the kingdoms down. Imperious time, 

Pressing a wasteful hand on mortal things, 

Reveals this young eternity in man. 


The peasant, he may earn it with the king, 

And tread an equal palace full of light. 

Fleet youth may seize this crown: slow-footed 
age 

May wear its immortality. Behold! 

Its power can turn bare rafters to a home 

Hallowed with hopes and hushed with memories ; 

Can turn a field of ruin to a place 

Where pilgrims keep the watches of the night; 

Can change an earthly face until it shine, 

Touched with unearthly beauty. It can turn 

A prison to a temple of the God, 

A gallows to an altar. In its might 

A reed did once become a scepter—yea, 

A cross became a throne; a crown of thorns, 

A symbol of the power above the world. 


The inspiration of the following poem was 
found, perhaps, in the petrified forest of Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The author entitles 
the poem “A Mystery,” but we prefer to use 
We take the poem from 


his sub-title as title. 
Out-West: 


IN A PETRIFIED FOREST. 
By S. J. Darina. 


I lay my hand upon this prostrate form 

And feel no life astir along the veins 

Once thrilling to the anthem of the storm, 

Slow swelling in the softly dripping rains. 

Cold, gray, and moveless, where it fell it lies, 

Weighted with all the longing of the earth 

To reach the strength and glory of the skies. 

Heavy with earth’s despair, its worth 

In strangeness, more than beauty, now. 

Gently I brush the veiling dust and gaze, 

As I have looked and wondered how 

A face once loved had caught the secret ways 

Of fixity eternal, born of change, 

Wrought by the chemistry no man ordained. 

Earth, thou art wonderful! God, thou art 
strange ! 

And yet, what power to cheer hath either gained? 

That was the child, and this the waving tree— 

Some yesterday, were things of life, men said, 

That fed and drank and moved, strong-limbed 
and free! 


Hide them again! Now are these truly—dead! 


Laura Spencer Portor finds a new variation 
for an old theme, and makes a worthy addi- 
tion (in the Woman’s Home Companion) to 
the poetry of longing. She doesn’t seem to 
know, however, how to pronounce the word 


quay ! 


ARGOSIES. 
By Laura SPENCER Porror. 


The golden argosies have come 
Back to the City of the Sea; 

Back to the harbor they call home— 
My ships have come not yet to me. 


Oh, these are filled with golden bales 
And rich and Tyrian treasure hoard; 
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But mine have deeper-colored sails 
And richer still their holds are stored. 


The sunset gilds the stately spars 
these, which storm and 
mocked ; 
My ships lie under alien stars, 
Nor know I where their prows are rocked; 


wreck have 


Whether ’gainst skyey shoal or lake 
Their sails are set, or if they stand 
Where citrons and pomegranates make 

A goldener sunset of the land; 


Whether they suffer storm or calm; 
Or their tall masts that stately go 

Feeling among the stars, the palm 
Or pine salute, I do not know. 


But north or south, or east or west, 
In calm or storm, where’er they fare, 
That is the place my heart loves best, 
My thoughts and prayers are always there, 


And shall be, until by and by 

The winds shall blow them back once more, 
And I their figure-heads descry 

Lovely and tall along the shore. 


Yet none shall see their colored sails 
Or know they are returnéd home; 
And none may see their golden bales, 
And none shall know that they are come, 


Save one, who, meeting me, shall say, 
“How rich and glad the harbor seems!” 
And I shall take him to the quay, 
And show him all my ships of dreams, 


And he shall say, “How strange that I, 
Lo, long ago, these same ships met 
Beneath another far-off sky; 
Nor could I e’er their sails forget. 


For lovelier they seemed to me 

Than any; and I wished them mine. 
How could I guess this argosy, 

O love of mine, was thine—was thine!” 


O golden argosies that come 
Back to your City of the Sea; 

Back to the harbor ye call home— 
Would that my ships were come to me! 


From a very unlikely source—The American 
Lumberman—comes a poem that is going the 
round of the press. The name of the author is 
not given. We quote only the last of the stanzas: 


THE TEMPLES OF THE WEST 
By “Tue LumMBeRMAN Poer” 


The temples of the West look down upon the 
azure seas; 

No sick and weary famine town looks sadly up to 
these. 

No gilded dome reflects the sun on eyes with 
sunlight blind, 

Or sinks from sight, when day is done, while 
death steals up behind. 
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The temples of the Westland gleam as gleam the 
Eastern spires, 

But wear the colors of a dream, the sunset’s ten- 
der fires. — 

The gilt upon their shining towers is like the 
rainbow’s glow; 

It changes with the changing hours, while sun- 
sets come and go. 


And never in the Orient such pillars rise as these; 

Such beauties never there are blent in wall and 
roof and frieze— 

For never by the ancient shore where gilt pago- 
das rise 

Upon emblazoned temples pour such lights of 
paradise. 


The temples cf the Westland lift their pillars to 
the sky 

While ships of vapor slowly drift in stately splen- 
dor by. 

The temples of the Westland rise from out the 
Westland soil, 

Reared not by skill of weeping eyes or hopeless 
hands of toil. 


O, temples of the East, your gods much tribute 
have required— 

The birth and life and death of clods, to rear 
you many-spired. 

The temples of the West were made by neither 
toil nor pelf— 

The God who dwells within their shade has buiid- 
ed them Himself. 


Ring out, you bells of temples East; you call me 
less than these 

That spread their sweet communion feast be- 
neath the Westward trees. 

Ring forth upon the sultry air when dying day 
is dim; 

I hear another call to prayer—the forest’s mighty 
hymn. 


I stand before an open door, a temple in the 
West. 

I hear the music on the shore of waves that sink 
to rest. 

Above me mount the Westland firs; their incense 
rises pure. 

O gilded Eastward scpulchres, my soul you can- 
not lure. 


We are not sure that we know just what 
moral the author of the following poem, which 
we find in Uncle Remus’s Magazine, means 
to have us draw from it; but the poem itself 
is a strong and impressive one: 


THE STRUGGLE. 
By Don Margulis. 


I have been down in a dark valley; 

I have been groping through a deep gorge; 

Far above, the lips of it were rimmed 
moonlight, 

And here and there the light lay on the dripping 
rocks 

So that it seemed they dripped with moonlight, 
not with water; 


with 
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So deep it was, that narrow gash among the hills, 
That those great pines which fringed its edge 
Seemed to me no longer than upthrust fingers 
Silhouetted against the sky; 

And at its top the vale was strait, 

And the rays were slant 

And reached but part way down the sides: 

I could not see the moon itself; 

I walked through darkness, and the valley’s edge 
Seemed almost level with the stars, 

The stars that were like fireflies in the little trees. 


It was the midnight of defeat; 

I felt that I had failed; 

I was mocked of the gods; 

There was no way out of that gorge; 

The paths led no whither 

And I could not remember their beginnings; 

I was doomed to wander overmore, 

Thirsty, with the sound of mocking waters in 
mine ears, 

Groping, with gleams of useless light 

Splashed in ironic beauty on the rocks above. 

And so I whined. 


And then despair flashed into rage again; 

I leapt erect, and cried: 

“Could I but grasp my life as sculptors grasp 
the clay 

And knead and thrust it into shape again! 

If all the scorn of Heaven were but thrown 

Into the focus of some creature I could clutch!— 

If something tangible were but vouchsafed me 

By the cold, far gods !— 

If ma sent a Reason for the failure of my 
ife, 

I’d answer it; 

If they but sent a Fiend, I’d conquer it!— 

But I reach out, and grasp the air, 

I rage, and the brute rock echoes my words in 
mockery,— 

How can one fight the sliding moonlight on the 
cliffs ? 

You gods, coward gods, 

Come down, I challenge you!— 

You who set snares with roses and with passion, 

You who make flesh beautiful and damn men 
through the flesh, 

You who plump the grape with purple wine and 
then put poison in the cup, 

You who put serpents in your Edens, 

You who gave me delight of my senses and 
broke me for it, 

You who have mingled death with beauty, 

You who put into my blood the impulses for 
which you cursed me, 

You who permitted my brain the doubts where- 

fore you damn me, 

Behold, I doubt you, gods, no longer, but defy !— 

I perish here? 

Then I will be slain of a god! 

You who have wrapped me in the scorn of your 
silence, 

The divinity in this same dust you flout 

Flames through the dust, 

And dares, 
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And flings you back your scorn,— 

Come, face to face, and slay me if you will, 

But not until you've felt the weight 

Of all be-tricked humanity’s contempt 

In one bold blow !— 

Speak forth a Reason, and I will answer it, 

Yes, to your faces I will answer it; 

Come garmented in flesh and I will fight with 
you, 

Yes, in your faces will I smite you, gods; 

Coward gods and tricksters that set traps 

In paradise !— 

Far gods that hedge yourselves about with 
silence 

And with distance; 

That mock men from the unscalable escarpments 
of your Heavens.” 


Thus I raved, being mad. 

I had no sooner finished speaking than I felt 

The darkness fluttered by approaching feet, 

And the silence was burned through by trem- 
bling flames of sound, 

And I was aware that Something stood by me. 

And with a shout I leapt and grasped that Being, 

And the Thing grasped me. 

We came at wrestling grips, 

And back and forth we swayed, 

Hand seeking throat, and crooked knee seeking 

To encrook unwary leg, 

And spread toes grasping the uneven ground; 

The strained breast muscles cracked and creaked, 

The sweat ran in my eyes, 


The plagued breath sobbed and whistled through 
my throat, 

I tasted blood, and strangled, but still struggled 
on— 

The stars above me danced in swarms like yel- 


low bees, 

The shaken moonlight writhed upon the rocks ;— 

But at the last I felt his breathing weaker grow, 

The tense limbs grow less tense, 

And with a bursting cry I bent his head right 
back, 

Back, back, until 

I heard his neck-bones snap; 

His spine crunched in my grip; 

I flung him to the earth and knelt upon his 
breast 

And listened till the fluttering pulse was stilled. 

Man, = or devil, I had wrenched the life from 

im. 


And lo!—even as he died 

The moonlight failed above the vale,— 

And somehow, sure, I know not how!— 

Between the rifted rocks the great Sun struck 

A finger down the cliff, and that red beam 

Lay sharp across the face of him I slew; 

And in that light I read the answer of the silent 
gods 

Unto my cursed-out prayer, 

For he that lay upon the ground was—I! 

I understood the lesson then: 

It was myself that lay there dead: 

Yes, I had slain my SELF. 





Recent Fiction 


and the Critics 








EIGHTNING never strikes the same 
tree twice. Mr. Sinclair was neg- 
lectful of this fact when he wrote 
his “Metropolis” as a companion 
piece to “The Jungle.” The major- 
ity of American reviewers regard 

the Sook as a manifestation of unconscious humor. 
British critics are less severe. The only enthuias- 
tic comments, however, that we 
have seen are the author’s own, 
his publishers’, and those of one 
or two socialist friends. Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell, the magazine writ- 
er, says that there has not been in our 
time any picture of life that compares with 
“The Metropolis” outside of Zola. “I don't 
know,” he goes on to say, “that there has 
been a superior picture of any kind of life. It is 
certainly drawn and touched with wonderful skill 
and conviction.” The American Magazine, in 
which portions of “The Metropolis” appeared seri- 
ally, speaks of it as “scathing and terrible,” and 
the book’s publishers express their belief that “it 
is one of the most remarkable novels in the his- 
tory of fiction.” “The Metropolis,” they go on 
to say, “is a great novel, but it is a greater search- 
light.” The author himself has an enthusiasiic 
faith in his book which he is not too modest to 
express. He says 


THE 
METROPOLIS 


“As soon as I finished writing it [‘The Jungle’], 
I set to work to gather material for a companion 
novel. ‘The Jungle’ shows what is going on at 
the bottom of our social system; the new novel 
shows what is going | on at the top. It is called 
‘The Metropolis.’ It is a story of New York ‘So- 
ciety—a picture of life among the ‘400.’ 

“In preparing for ‘The Jungle’ I spent seven 
weeks in the Chicago stock-yards. It took me 
as many months to collect my material for “The 
Metropolis.’ It is not so easy to meet millionaires 
as to meet laborers; but I kept at it until I got 
what I wanted. Lincoln Steffens, who has read 
the manuscript of ‘The Metropolis,’ writes me; 
‘It is the book to which all future generations will 
go to learn what Society was like.’ 

“‘The Metropolis’ will be an wunexampled 
propaganda document. All the facts are in it, 
and they will not be coniroverted. I doubt if it 
will be possible to induce President Roosevelt to 
investigate the ‘400’: but if he does, he will 
find that I have told the truth, as he found in the 
case of ‘The Jungle.’ 

“These two books will go side by side, and ex- 
tracts from them may be read to the uncon- 
verted.” 

Yard & 


*Tue METROPOLIS. Moffat, 


By Upton Sinclair. 
Company. 


“The Metropolis” 
novel or as a tract. The book relates, in chapters 
losely strung together, the experience of one Mr 
Allen Montague among the so-called “four hun- 
dred.” There is no plot, no character portraiture ; 
only a rehash of newspaper clippings. “Mr. Sin- 
clair,” remarks the New York American, “is a 
man of letters. He has evidently attempted to 
achieve a satire; he has produced a settlement 
report. ‘Comrade Gorki,’ to whom the book 
dedicated, would have made of the same material a 
creation, shot with the colors of genius and trans 
figured with the light of a noble imagination.” 
The New York Times says: “ ‘The Metropolis’ 
is a jumble of odds and ends. The yellow 
tions’ of two or three years reappear in a bar- 
barous melange. It has all been done and much 
better. The literary manner of Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson is more effective than Mr. Sinclair’s in 
this book. The vanity, selfishness and extrava- 
gance of the rich have long been favorite themes 
of popular story-tellers. But as a story-teller in 
‘The Metropolis,’ Mr. Sinclair is vastly inferior 
to Pierce Egan, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. Southworth.” 


The chief interest of “The Metropolis” 
its veiled references to persons well-known, such 
as the Vanderbilts and the Astors, James Hazen 
Hyde and “Eddie Foy.” Mr. Sinclair may be 
acting within his rights as an artist when he 
portrays every phase, no matter how unspeakable, 
of the life he attempts to describe; but when it 
comes to personalities, there are certain restric- 
tions which a reputable writer is bound to re- 
spect. It seems to us that Mr. Sinclair repeatedly 
crosses the border-line which divides the novel- 
ist from the journalistic scandalmonger, notably 
in his allusions to the “natural daughter of a 
foreign ambassador subsequently recalled by his 
country.” In spite of such details Mr. Sinclair 
fails to convince; his descriptions are lurid, not 
vivid, and his knowledge does not impress us as 
“first hand,’ except in his eloquent portrayal of 
the luxurious bath tubs in a fashionable apart- 
ment. The radical Appeal to Reason, 
calls “The Metropolis” one of the two most not- 
able books of a socialist nature that have ap- 
peared for some time. The majority of American 
critics seem to agree that in his present book Mr. 


must be judged either as a 


“sensa- 


lies in 


however, 


Sinclair is no more successful as an agitator than 
His picture of vice among the rich, 
will make nobody shudder: 


as an author. 
declares The Times, 
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“It is all so inept, extravagant, and false. 
What does Mr. Sinclair know about fashionable 
New York society? He seems to have studied 
social life in the restaurants of the Tenderloin, 
manners in the vaudeville theatres, and the ways 
of clubdom in chop houses. His personages are 
labeled freaks. The caricaturists and farceurs 
have pointed the way for him. His book is full 
of echoes of newspaper yarns. ‘Society,’ that 
many-headed monster, will not giance at it with 
one of its many pairs of malevolent eyes. With 
Mrs. Wharton to picture social shortcomings and 
the modern equivalent for manners, Mr. Howells 
to portray minutely the foibles of our typical men 
and women, and a host of lesser but still com- 
petent, writers, such, for instance, as Robert 
Chambers, and David Graham Phillips, giving us 
fresh and entertaining studies of contemporary 
extravagance and vanity, it is difficult to place 
Mr. Sinclair at all. As a satirist of society he 
is hopelessly out of it.” 


“Dull where it is not ridiculous,” is the verdict 
of the New York World, and the critic of The 
Evening Mail says: “It would give the writer a 
great deal of pleasure to commend Upton Sin- 
clair’s new novel, ‘The Metropolis,’ but he can- 
not in sincerity do so.” The Boston Transcript 
denounces the flamboyant style, the unwarranted 
exaggeration and egregious bad taste of the book. 


“Possibly,” the reviewer observes, “Mr. Sinclair 
expects us to believe the details that he has flung 
together with reckless hand, and we will believe 
them with the same belief that we gave to his 
‘Journal of Arthur Sterling’ several years ago.” 

The English press is less severe than the Amer- 
ican in its treatment of the book, the general 
feeling being voiced by one paper in the words: 
“Thank heaven it does not touch us closely.” The 
cover design of the Bristol edition, we may add, 
is a hoofed and tailed devil with his fingers to 
his nose, fluttering in front of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The London Chronicle speaks of the book 
as “an effective sermon on human vanity.” The 
Telegraph is impressed with the “cumulative force 
of Sinclair’s presentation.” “The Metropolis,” 
remarks the London Times, “must be judged as 
something more than a relentless tract for the 
services of American preachers, and something 
less than a drama for our artistic edification.” 
The Graphic sums up its view thus: “In ‘The 
Jungle,’ we felt and shuddered to feel that the 
writer knew what he was writing about—that he 
had seen and felt it, in ‘The Metropolis’ he fails 
not only to convince but, what is of greater im- 
portance, to interest.” 





It may be a sign of the times that two of the 
most discussed spring books are socialist tracts 
in the guise of fiction. Mr. 

THE IRON London, like Mr. Sinclair, pre- 
HEEL dicts a bloody revolution. There 

is always a certain Neronic strain 

in Mr. London’s imagination and, in this book,* 
he virtually dips his pen in blood. “Theoreti- 
cally,” the Evening Post remarks, with a 
chuckle, “Mr. London’s rédle as a Socialist is 
that of an apostle of peace; but his nature— 
his imagination at least—is, one recalls, a trifle 
bloodthirsty. A future such as Socialism hopes 
for, of steady progress, of peaceful conquest by 
propagandism and the ballot, would afford small 
material for his talent. The gore through which 
in the course of these pages, we are invited to 
wallow, is far more to his taste; three hundred 
years of it is not a day too much for him.” The 
“Tron Heel” is oligarchy, which, Mr. London tells 
us, is even now cementing its rule over the peo- 
ple. The narrative is taken supposedly from the 
reminiscences of an American _ revolutionist, 
Everhard, who died for the “cause” in 1923. He 
records the terrible struggle of the Chicago Com- 
mune, and the eventual triumph of the oligarchy 


*Tue Iron Heer. By Jack London. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


over the people of the abyss. The oligarchs, Mr. 
London explains, will develop an ethical code of 
their own; they will believe themselves to be 
the guardians of civilization and introduce the 
“golden age” of beauty and of art. His descrip- 
tion of the latter, observes Mr. Chamberlin in 
The Evening Mail, is almost enough to convert 
a person with the artistic temperament to the 
service of the “Iron Heel.” “Mr. London,’ he 
goes on to say, “no doubt hopes to fasten the 
phrase upon the trusts and corporation interests 
of the present time.” 


“Perhaps he will, and yet we doubt if ‘The 
Iron Heel’ catches the fancy of the multitude. 
It is somewhat too argumentative, particularly in 
its earlier portions. Ernest Everhard, the hero, 
is a terrible talker, and the author makes the 
mistake of permitting his conservative antagon- 
ists to talk nothing but nonsense. The effect 
would have been much stronger if the author 
had let them offer some good arguments—to be 
knocked down in turn, of course, by the more 
powerful considerations presented by Ernest 
Everhard. It is too easy—the discussions lose 
their effect. 

“Nor is there any good characterization in the 
book. The people are abstractions—the life un- 
real, unconvincing. But there is much of the 
power of the imagination in the swing and sym- 
metry of the scheme of the story. It has the 
merit of earnestness on the part of the author.” 





RECENT FICTION AND THE CRITICS 


The “Everhard manuscript” is discovered in a 
year 2632 A.D., 412 years after the initiation of 
the New Era. London has inserted foot notes 
in which he describes for the benefit of the 
reader of the future many of the customs of 
our day. “It is in these notes,” says a reviewer 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, “that London 
has distilled the bitterest essence of the Socialism 
that he has absorbed from reading and from con- 
tact with the desperate men who preach his 
creed of destruction.” To quote further: 


“Disregard of facts is shown throughout the 
book, and this is especially seen in the notes. 
Thus, on page , in a note he develops the 
proposition that most of the crimes committed by 
anarchists in our day were really the work of 
the big corporations. He declares flatly that the 
railroad station at Independence, Colorado, was 
blown up by agents of the capitalists, and he in- 
sinuates that Governor Steunenberg fell a _vic- 
tim to the same hired assassins of the capitalists. 
He extols Moyer and Haywood as ‘two strong, 
fearless leaders of labor,’ and he refers to ‘the 
ferocious and wanton judicial murder of the in- 
nocent and so-called Haymarket anarchists in 
Chicago.’ ” 

The writer deplores that London should have 
selected this revolutionary theme for a romance, 
as he is as much out of place in it as Tolstoy in 
the moral tales that have occupied his late years. 
A writer in The Musical Leader and Concert 
Goer expresses the same thought even more 
picturesquely. “London,” he (or she) says, “is 
seen to best advantage in his nature studies, in 
his kodak snapshots of life in the Klondyke. 
When he mounts his hobbyhorse to thunder 
against wealth he signally reminds one of a duck 
out of water.” 

Wilshire’s and The Worker, both Socialist 
publications, agree in their verdicts evidently 
written by the same reviewer. Both assure us 
that the present volume must be considered “be- 
yond all question as the high water mark of 
Jack London’s literary efforts.” To quote: 

“There have been many stories and forecasts 
of the approaching social revolution, but none, 
we venture to say, that can for a moment com- 
pare in power and intensity with the terrific nar- 
tative of struggle and defeat which the virile 
London portrays in the pages of this work. And 
we further assert that the tremendous power dis- 
played in ‘The Iron Heel’ will render abortive 
any studied attempt to limit its circulation. This 
is not the sort of book that can be suppressed. 
It will go far to create its own circle cf readers, 
a circle which will not, by any means, be con- 
fined to Socialists. It can be and will be read 
by both Socialists and non-Socialists with much 
profit to their souls, and we may add, their bodies 
also. 

“We strongly advise every Socialist to pro- 
cure this striking volume and give it a careful 
perusal. As for non-Socialists, the book itself 
will take care of them. It will force itself upon 
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them—a portent that no thinking man or woman 
can avoid or fail to see. We should not be sur- 
prised to see this work, despite its extreme revol- 
utionary character, become the most widely read 
book of the year, and once read it will not be 
easily forgotten.” 


Horace Traubel, in his Conservator, takes the 
young comrade very seriously. “No man to- 
day,” he oracles in his characteristic manner, 
“no average man, no worker, no small capital- 
ist (no big capitalist either, to tell the full 
truth), but bears scars of the ‘Iron Heel.’” 


“Now, time will not stop where it is. It must 
go on. Must go on either to profit or loss. To 
profit in the commune. To loss in still further 
extensions of the sway of the system. That 
system let alone becomes the oligarchy. The 
people, at last awake, let alone, become the com- 
mune. Much depends upon what you decide to 
do. You, the one person, the reader, the unit, 
the fragile single atom: much depends upon what 
you do. Upon what you do in the next decade 
or two. Even upon what you do to-day. 
Whether you set your face resolutely forward 
or whether you lie down or turn back to fool 
with the old declarations. Whether your wages 
shut you up or your dividends shut you up or 
your job on a newspaper shuts you up or 
your professional ambitions shut you up. Or 
whether you talk out here and now. Whether 
you stop all dilly-dallying and stand hencefor- 
ward toeing the line.” 


The North American (Philadelphia) with its 
strong socialist affiliation is not quite sure what 
to make of London’s bloodthirsty romance, but 
heaves a sigh of relief that in the general break- 
ing up of human institutions disclosed in “The 
Iron Heel,” the author has carefully kept hands 


off the custom and sacrament of marriage. 
The New York American is much more enthusi- 
astic, for reasons perhaps hinted at in the last 
sentence of the following extract. We quote: 


“How and by what means the blow, or series 
of blows was inflicted is told by Mr. Jack Lon- 
don in such a dramatic fashion as to arouse every 
instinct of passion to a veritable hatred of the 
power of Mammon. He gives us a book so 
charged with possibilities of dynamic influences 
that in Russia it would be immediately powdered 
out of existence. As we have already remarked 
the book is a phenomenon. It makes us pause 
and reflect on what it is in the times that exists 
which should have precipitated so moving a 
document. ‘The Iron Heel,’ if it be read and un- 
derstood by the people of this country, should 
bring into being a new political party of such 
power as to utterly swamp both the Republican 
and Democratic parties. It sends out a silver 
clarion call to the people to range themselves on 
the sides of the gods making the Voice of the 
people really and truly the Voice of God.” 


We are not sure whether the “New Political 
Party” is identical with Mr. Hearst’s Independ- 
ence League, but we agree with the reviewer in 
his designation of the book as “dynamic.” 
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A new novel* by the author of “Dodo” must 
always awaken, in the words of a London 
critic, a certain speculative interest 
in us. For, as The Bookman, 
(London) remarks, if Benson is 
not of the first rank, at any rate he counts. “Good 
ladies,” the reviewer exclaims, “in their drawing- 
rooms and gardens anticipate his books with that 
almost personal devotion which only naughtiness 
within the bounds of strict propriety can inspire.” 
To quote further: 


SHEAVES 


“Nobody better than he can paint irresponsible 
péople—people you would scarcely like to know 
were they not so well connected—and yet leave 
you with the virtuous feeling that, all said and 
done, you are purely a spectator. Thus you have 
the double virtuousness of sympathizing with them 
most deeply, and also of passing by on the other 
side. And with a cleverness borrowed from Mr. 
Benson, you laugh at them as well. Of late, how- 
ever, he has been becoming more serious. The 
problem of ‘Sheaves’ is a grave one; incapable, 
like old age, of solution by common sense.” 


The problem essayed by Benson has been dis- 
cussed a good deal of late by writers of fiction— 
the love of a woman of forty for a very young 
man. “Despite its absorbing interest for 
them, its obvious interest for every one, we still,” 
as The Saturday Review (London) points out, 
“await a writer with courage and ability to work 
it out.” The writer goes on to say: 


“Just as Mr. Hichens kills the man, and Mrs. 
Elinor Glyn the woman, so Mr. Benson accepts 
from death the escape froma solution. He states 
his case very well. His woman, a widow, is at 
forty just recovering from the horrors of married 
life, recovering sufficiently, after three years’ wid- 
owhood, to be able to hope again. His man, a 
joyous youth of four-and-twenty, exceptionally 
young for his years, with a fondness for childish 
games, and the most wonderful tenor voice in 
Europe. The woman, despite the wretchedness of 
her wedded life, is in the full bloom of her beauty 
—time seems to have left her almost incredibly 
alone—but she is quite aware that her hour is 
over, and that she has only decline, however re- 
tarded, to contemplate: indeed, when we meet her 
first, she is taking almost a desperate view of 
what is left to her of existence. She is also very 
vividly conscious of the boyishness of her lover, 
and that the psychic interval between them is even 
greater than that of the years; likewise she sees 
and desires the future to which his genius entitles 
him, which will open the world’s doors to him, as 
only an exceptional gift of song can. Yet she 
marries him. She pleads for an interval before 
accepting his proposal, but she has never, despite 
the dissuasion of her wiser sister, an instant’s 
hesitation as to what her answer will be. It is an 
effect of pure selfishness, which is none the less in 
perfect accord with her kind, calm and unselfish 
*Sueaves. By A. C. 
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nature. She loves him, and he wants her; that 
settles it; and it is with real insight that her mis- 
givings are made to operate only after the step 
which makes them of no avail.” 

Mr. William Morton Payne, in The Dial (Chi- 
cago), expresses a certain impatience at Mr. Ben- 
son’s overelaboration of insignificant detail, which 
we confess to have frequently shared. “The 
story,” he affirms, “is drawn out to tiresome 
length, and it demands much judicious skipping 
if it is to provide tolerable entertainment. Mr. 
Benson is too facile a writer to achieve the h gher 
aims of fiction, and one is not likely to remember 
his novels six months after having read them.” 
The Boston Transcript reviewer takes Mr. Payne 
to task for his stricture. “We are glad,” she says 
saucily, “to have Mr. Payne’s judgment, but it 
doubtless will strike others, as it strikes us, as de- 
cidedly more of a reflection upon his critical abil- 
ity than upon Mr. Benson’s capacity as a novelist.” 
The majority of Mr. Benson’s critics, however, 
politely endorse Mr. Payne’s opinion. The Lon- 
don Times describes his style as “painful.” The 
Saturday Review admits that the book is uneven. 
“His evasions,” it says, “may be, a wise apprecia- 
tion of his public, which only desires to be gently 
harrowed. But since he can come as far as this, 
one hopes he will yet give us a piece altogether on 
the level of his best moments.” “Either,” asserts 
The Bookman, “he has attempted too much—and 
the scheme of his work is large—or else he has 
not given himself sufficiently to it. One half sus- 
pects the latter. There are fine characters deftly 
drawn in ‘Sheaves,’ and very delightful passages ; 
but it is much more interesting in detail than suc- 
cessful as a whole.” “After reading ‘Sheaves,’” 
The Academy observes, “we should hesitate to 
absolve Mr. Benson of the charge of having writ- 
ten splendidly about nothing at all.” To quote 
further: 


“Can a widow of forty-two, who has had experi- 
ences with a drunken husband, and a boyish man 
of twenty-four achieve the perfect love? This is 
the problem, if it be a problem, that supplies Mr. 
Benson with his story, and it appears to us that, 
for all the intensity and polish of Mr. Benson’s 
style, there are moments when the accomplished 
novel reader will find the self-questionings of his 
heroine a little tedious. We fancy the average 
reader will share the mental attitude of the hero 
and wonder what on earth is the matte., and cer- 
tainly the touching death of the heroine in Swit- 
zerland leaves that rather important question un- 
answered. The minor characters are admirable, 
and every page in the book bears tribute to Mr. 
Benson’s cleverness; but we question, as Mr. 
Swinburne questioned of ‘Atlanta in Calydon,’ 
whether the whole is greater than any part of it, 
and we own to quitting the volume at the three- 
hundredth page with a lively sense of dissatis- 
faction.” 








IN THE SAME 
BOAT. 

“We get some sad 
cases,” said the attend- 
ant at the Lumpton 
Lunatic Asylum to the 
interested visitor, and 
opened the door of the 
first cell. 

Inside was a man sit- 
ting on a three-legged 
stool, gazing vacantly 
at the wall. 

“His is an unhappy 
story,” said the attend- 
ant. “He was in love 
with a girl, but she married another man, and he 
lost his reason from grief.” 

They stole out softly, closing the door behind 
them, and proceeded to the next inmate. 

This cell was thickly padded, and the 
within was stark, staring mad. 

“Who is this?” inquired the visitor. 

“This?” repeated the attendant. “This is the 
other man!”—Tatler. 


“ON THE BRIDGE AT 
MIDNIGHT” 
—Bohemian Magazine. 


man 


HALF HER TROUBLE GONE 


Miss SurFace: “I hope you are feeling better 
to-day, Mrs. Tubercle. What does the doctor 
say?” 

Mrs. TuBercLE (mournfully): “One of my 
lungs, he telis me, is entirely gone, and 

Miss SurFace (gleefully): “Oh! how nice! 
You won't have any more trouble from that, will 
you !”—E-xchange. 


OUTSIDE THE COURT’S JURISDICTION 


According to Samuel Hopkins Adams, jury- 
bribing has its amusing as well as its tragic side. 
“The other day I heard of a judge,” said Mr. 
Adams, “who, disgusted with a jury that seemed 
unable to reach an agreement in a_ per- 
fectly evident case, 
rose and said, ‘I dis- 
charge the jury.’ 
“One sensitive tales- 
man, indignant at 
what he considered a 
rebuke, obstinately 
faced the judge. 
‘You can't dis- 
charge me!’ he said in 
the tones of one 
standing upon _ his 
rights. 
**And 
asked the 
judge. 
““Because, an- 
nounced the _ juror, 
pointing to the lawyer 
for the defence, ‘I’m 
hired by that man 
there !’”--Everybody’s 


why not?’ 
surprised 


“DRAT THESE MARCH WINDS! 
"ARDLY MOVE AGAINST ’EM!”—Punch. 


of Life 


SHE STAYED AT 
HOME. 

“It’s all right, 
Mary,” he said, pa- 
tiently. “Go in for 
politics and stand 
for the London 
County Council if 
you want to. But 
remember one thing, 
the cartoonists will 
be aiter you as soon 
as you're a candi- 
date.” 

I don't care.” 

“And they'll put 
your picture in the paper with your hair aut of 
curl and your hat on crooked.” 

“Do you think they would do that?” 
hensively ). 

“Of course. 
gowns look like c 
cloak is imitation. 

“William,” she said. “I think I'll just stay here 
and make the home happy.”—Tatler. 














“BEATING ABOUT THE 
BUSH” 
—Harper's. 


(appre- 


And they'll make your Paris 
cal ico and say that your sealskin 


IMPROVING ON ACQUAINTANCE 
“T cannot see,” said Candid Clare, 
“How, when you chance to pass 
A mirror, Charley, you've the face 
Ever to face the glass.” 


“T know,” poor Charley answered her 
With true humility, 

“It is a homely face, and yet 
I find it grows on me.” 


—Saturday Evening Post. 


HIS ONLY ATTACHABLE ASSET 


A Kansas City man recently wrote to a lawyer 
in another town of the 
State, asking for in- 
formation touching 
the standing of a per- 
son there who had 
owed the Kansas City 
individual a consider- 
able sum of money for 
a long time. 

“What property has 
he that I could at- 
tach?” was one of the 
questions asked 

The lawyer's reply 
was tothe point. “The 
person to whom vou 
refer,” he wrote, “died 

year ago. He has 
left nothing subject to 
attachment except a 
widow.”—Times. 
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A HOME-MADE PUDDLE 


A Ducklet very much desired 
‘Yo have a pond (or tank) 
In which to paddle till he tired, 
Then rest upon the bank, 


Sut, since a pond could not be found, 
He cried like one bereft— 

The teardrops splashed upon the ground 
To right of him and left. 


He squalled an hour as it appears, 
And then, to his surprise, 

He found himself afloat in tears, 
And quickly dried his eyes. 


—Peter Newell in Saturday Evening Past. 


ON THEIR HONEYMOON 


A young couple from the suburbs went to Dub- 
lin the other day to see the pantomime. Being 
early they visited a tea-room, and had the place 
all to themselves. The attending waitress had 
omitted, in serving them, to supply the necessary 
implement to effectually assist in the proper and 

palatable admixture of the tea, cream, and sugar. 

“Can we hi ave a spoon?” inquired the swain. 

“Certainly,” replied the observant attendant; 
“T am just tidying up and. you can have the 
whole room to yourselves in a minute or two.” 

—Exchange. 


A STOWAWAY 


Sue (on the Atlantic I'ner) : “Did you observe 
the great appetite of that stout man at dinner?” 

He: “Yes, he must be what they call a stow- 
away.’ —Exchange. 


CARRYING TEMPERANCE TO EXTREMES 


Grimssy: “So you want to marry my daughter, 
sir! W hat are your principles? Are you tem- 
perate ?” 

FLEDGELY: “Temperate! Why, I am so strict 
that it gives me pain even to find my boots 
tight.”—Exchange. 


HAD SHOWED HIM THE RIGHT WAY 


The colored boy was up in the children’s court 
for the fifth time on charges of chicken stealing. 
This time the magistrate decided to appeal to the 
boy’s father. 

“Now see here, Abe,” said he to the old darky, 
“this boy of yours has been up in court so many 
times for stealing chickens that I’m sick of seeing 
him here!” 

“Ah don’ blame you, sah,” returned the father ; 

“Ah’ s sick ob seein’ ’im hyah, too!” 

“Then why don’t you teach him how to act? 
Show him the right way, and he won’t be coming 
here!” 

“Ah has showed ’im de right way, sah,” de- 
clared the old man earnestly; “ Ah has suttenly 
showed ’ im de right way, but he somehow keep 
gittin’ caught comin’ ’way wid dose chickens!’ 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


SEA-CRAFT 


It must be easy, after all, 
When it finds the waves asleep, 
For a spanking breeze to bring a squall 
From the cradle of the deep. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


WHERE THE MONKEY WAS 


During the stoppage of the traffic in a busy 
thorofare a bus-driver, ever on the look-out 
for a chance of displaying his wit, espied a group 
of Italians employed in laying the asphalt road- 
way. Calling the attention of one of the Italians 
the bus-driver yelled: 

“Hi! where’s your monkey?” 

Short and sharp came back the reply: 

“Driving a bus.”—Ewvchange. 





HIS FAITH HAD LIMITS 


“Isn't Jebbs a believer in the faith cure!” 

“He is. 

“Ts it true that he wouldn’t have a doctor for 
his wife, the other day, when she was ill?” 

“Tt is quite true. 

“Well, I saw a doctor go into his house just 
now.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. He’s ill now himself.” 

—Exchange. 


> 
JUST A KINDLY HINT 


During the dinner-hour on board a steamer the 
other day a passenger was much disturbed by the 
vulgar way in which the man who sat next to him 
ate his meal. 

At last, after watching him pick a bone in a 
very primitive fashion, he could control his feel- 
ings no longer, and, turning to the offending 
party, he said :— 

“Don’t you think you would be more com- 
fortable if you took that out on the mat?” 

—Exchange. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 


When a foreign nobleman marries an Ameri- 
can heiress is he not check-mated ?—Lippincott’s. 
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HUMOR OF LIFE 


THE MILLER’S MISTAKE 


ONE summer evening a miller was leaning over 
his garden gate, facing the road, enjoying his pipe, 

when a conceited young farmer happened to be 
passing. The miller, in a friendly tone, said: 

“Good evening, George.” 

“T didn’t speak,” said George, gruffly. 

“Oh,” said the miller, “I thought you did; but 
it must have been your ears flapping.” —E-srchange. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A SIGN 


PepLar: “I’ve got some signs that I’m selling 
to shopkeepers like wildfire. Everybody buys ’em. 
Here’s one: ‘If you don’t see what you want ask 
for a” 

CounTRY SHOPKEEPER: “Think I want to be 
bothered with people askin’ fer things I ain’t 
got? Give me one readin’, ‘Ef yeh don’t see what 
you want, ask fer something else.’ ”—E-xchange. 


ALL DOUBTS SET AT REST 


FinecAN: “And was you th’ best mon at Mul- 
doon’s wedding, Casey ?” 

Casey (with both eyes blacked) : 
tought I was.”—Lippincott’s. 


“Naw; I only 


A LUCID EXPLANATION 


A New Yorker who paid a visit last summer 
to a Kentucky planter had his slumbers disturbed 
by mosquitoes. When he mentioned this to his 
host the latter declared that they never annoyed 
him. 

The next day he commented upon this fact to 
the Colonel’s negro valet, who accounted for the 
phenomenon in this way: 

“De fust part ob de night de Kunnel am so 
drunk dat he don’t feel de skeeters, an’ de las’ 
part ob de night de skeeters am so drunk dat dey 
don’t bodder de Kunnel.”—Lippincott’s. 


TRULY POLITE. 


SHE (sighing)—Oh, I met such a lovely, 
man yesterday. 

Her FAtHER—Where was that? 

SHE—In Regent Street. I must have been car- 
rying my umbrella carelessly, for he bumped his 
eye into it. And I said, “Pardon me,” and he 
said, “Don’t mention it—I have another eye left.” 

—Judy. 


polite 


HIS INVESTMENT 


Op Lapy (who had given the tramp a nickel) : 

“Now what will you do with it?’ 

Huncry Hoso: “Waal, ye see mum, ef I buy 
an auto, there ain’t enough left to hire a shofur. 
So I guess I'll git a schooner. I kin handle that 
be meself.”—The Bohemian. 


NO INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY 


“My husband is particularly liable to seasick- 
ness, captain,” remarked a lady passenger. “Could 
you ‘tell him what to do in case of an attack 2” 

“?Tain’t necessary, mum,” 1eplied the captain 
“He'll do it.".—Mariners’ Advocate. 
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Farmer Sacks: ‘“Here’s a letter askin’ about board for 
the summer, an’ wantin’ to know is | thar a bath in the 
house. What’ll I tell ’em, M’randy? 

His Wire: “Tell ’em the truth. Tell ‘em if they 
need a bath we'd advise ’em to take it afore they come.’’— 


Harper’s Bazar. 


HE WOULDN'T STOP 


THE self-made millionaire who had endowed 
the school had been invited to make the opening 
speech at the commencement exercises. He had 
not often had a chance of speaking before the 
public and he was resolved to make the most of 
it. He dragged his address out most tiresomely, 
repeating the same thought over and over. Un- 
able to stand it any longer a couple of boys in 
the rear of the room slipped out. A coachman 
who was waiting outside asked them if the mil- 
lionaire had finished his speech. 

‘Gee, yes!” replied the boys, 
stop.” —Exchange. 


“but he won't 


QUITE TRUE 

At a hotel in the busy quarter of Paris the fol- 
lowing notice appears: 

“Ici en parle Anglais, Espagnol, Italien, Alle- 
mand,” etc. An Englishman recently entered the 
house and asked, in British French, for the inter- 
preter. 

The waiter replied there wasn’t any. 

“Who, then,” the Englishman asked, 
these languages ?” 


“speaks all 


The waiter, with an innocent smile, repl-ed, 
“The customers.”—Sphere 
HIS EYES OPENED 


“Why is she getting a divorce? 

“On the grounds of misrepresentation. She 
says that before they were married he claimed 
to be well off!” 

“And what does he say ?” 

“He says he was, but didn’t know it.” 

—Lippincott’s. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Tit FOR TAT 


A few days ago 
two young ladies 
hailed a trolley, en- 
tered it, and found 
only standing room. 
One of them whis- 
pered to her com- 
panion: 

“I’m going to get 
a seat from one of 
these men. You take 
notice.” 

She looked down 
the row of men and 
selected a sedate 
gentleman who bore 
the general settled 
appearance of a 
married man. She 

EE ae sailed up to him and 
storm never breaks at my boldly opened fire: 
house until I get home.— “My dear Mr. 
Sketchy Bits. Green! How de- 

lighted I am to meet 

you! You are al- 
most a stranger. Will I accept your seat? Well, 
I do feel tired, I heartily admit. Thank you, so 
much.” 

The sedate gentleman—a total stranger, of 
course—looked, listened, then quietly arose, and 
gave her his seat, saying: 

“Sit down, Jane, my girl. Don’t often see you 
out on a washing-day. You must feel tired, I’m 
sure. How’s your mistress?” 

The young lady got her seat, but lost her vivac- 
ity.—Exchange. 





Quiz—Did you get 
home before the storm 
broke last night? 


ONE THING NEEDED 


Since a cure’s been discovered, 
Beyond any question, 

For the alcohol habit 
By auto-suggestion, 


Won't some genius, laden 
With brotherly feeling, 
Suggest a cheap habit 
For auto-mobiling? 
—Lippincott’s. 


MEN—AND HEAVEN 

“Mamma,” said little Elsie, “do men ever go to 
heaven?” 

“Why, of course, my dear. What makes you 
ask ?” 

“Because I never see any pictures of angels 
with whiskers.” 

“Well,” said the mother thoughtfully, “some 
men do go to heaven, but they get there by a 
close shave.”—Human Life. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Stace MAnacer (at rehearsal)—But you 
laughed in the death scene. You mustn’t do that. 

Actor—With the salary you give me, I can 
only greet death with joy—Meggendorfer Blaet- 
ter. 


AN IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION 


The following letter is reported to have been 
received by a firm in Ind.ana: 


smiths and browns 
deer sirs, 

when bruther si druv out from town late last 
satday Night he lost them shues he feiched me 
from your place out the back of the waggen. i 
wisht you wood send me a nuther pare. thay are 
pictuers of them on page 8 of your Catalog rite 
down in the cornur of the page. i want them 
as long as this hear cord i put in and wide as 
yuve got. they have sum black rubers on the 
side sos to slip on easy. . it wooden do no harm 
if thay was a littel longer then this hear cord. 

send to 
mis jemimy Hart 
twelvemile, jnd. 

p. s. whil the boys was playin’ out by the corn 
crib jest now dont you no thay found them new 
shues jest where si droped them in the mud. the 
rapping paper on them wasen even brok so you 
dont nead to send me them uthers. H. 

—The Circle. 


SHOW HIM 1N 


Loes—Gentleman to see you, sir. 

T. R.—Mollycoddle? 

Loes—No, sir. 

T. R.—Undesirable citizen? 

Lors—He doesn’t look it. 

T. R.—Conspirator? Poltroon? 

Lores—Not that I can see. 

T. R—Deliberate and unqualified, etc. ? 

Loes—I think not, sir. 

T. R—Well, why didn’t you tell me it was 
Taft? Show him in—The Cleveland Leader. 


STILL HAS THE AVOIRDUPOIS 


“My wife sent two dollars in answer to an ad- 
vertisement of a sure method of getting rid of 
superfluous fat.” 

“And did she get the information she wanted ?” 

“Sure; she got a reply telling her to sell it to 
the soap man.”—Human Life. 





SORT OF A SOUFFLE SOUND 


***Sh s-s-s! They’re eating dinner now.” 
“Are you sure?” 
“Yes; I hear father eating soup.” 
—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY—JOHN A. JOHNSON. 


The Democratic Governor of the Republican state of Minnesota has won the support of his state dele- 
gation to the National Democratic Convention after a closely contested conflict with the Bryan forces. He 
is lauded as a vote-getter, and his slogan for the campaign, if nominated, will be Tariff Revision. 


; ; It 
was that issue that turned him from a Republican into a Democrat, at the time of President Cleveland’s 
famous one-issue message to Congress. 





